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FOREWORD 


The present volume of the Bulletin, which is the fifth of its series, is 
intended to commemorate the connection of the late Prof. Dr. V. S, 
StiKTHANKAR with the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute. He was a member of the College Reorganisation 
Committee and of the first Council of Management of the Institute ; he 
was also the man who made the publication of the Bulletin even during 
the first year of the life of the Institute possible. In complying with the 
request of the Editors to contribute a Foreword to Lhe volume, I may 
at the very outset, remark that the hopes expressed in the Foreword to 
the first volume written by my predecessor in office have been largely 
fulfilled during the last five years, and the Bulletin has now established 
itself as an important research publication in this country, giving' in 
a short compass the natuic and amount of research undertaken by the 
Institute. 

It is not necessary for me here to deal with the scholarly achievements 
of the late Dr. SUKTHANKAR. These are well known. They have inspired 
the present volume, as they also inspired much of the research work 
undertaken by the Institute. The fact that the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition Committee, organised in Poona, is bringing out a complete 
edition of all his published writings in two volumes is in itself the best 
proof of the esteem In which he was held, and also of the universal sense of 
loss caused by his sudden and unexpected demise to the world of scholar- 
ship. That the present volume was conceived and completed within 
less than a year is an indication of the inspiration and enthusiasm which 
he had communicated to the staff and students of this Institute ; 
and it is a matter for congratulation that this Institute is the first among 
the Institutes of its kind to pay its tribute to his work in this 
concrete form. 
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carried out by different scholars, in different places, to some cxlont 
independently of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and also to 
several other studies of minor importance arising out of the critical 
edition, If he were alive today he would have rejoiced to see a volume 
like this, one of the many fruits of his colossal work on the great Epic to 
which he devoted, with a singleness of purpose and with unrivalled 
mastery, more than seventeen years of his life. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the present volume of studies should be offered as 
a tribute to the memory of this great scholar, the highest possible tribute 
that any Institute can offer, 

To those connected with the management of the Institute there is still 
another aspect which appears significant. The principal object of the 
Institute is the conduct of co-ordinated research projects by the staff and 
students of the various departments. This Memorial Volume of the 
Bulletin was planned towards the close of January 1943 and executed 
within a year, the only condition being that all contributions must have 
some bearing on the critical edition. That the entire plan should have 
been co-ordinated and successfully concluded, maintaining the high level 
of scholarship that was expected from all the members of the staff, in 
addition to the normal research projects which had already been planned 
and put into execution, is proof that the work of the Institute is 
progressing rapidly in the right direction. It is to be hoped that this 
first co-operative project will bear fruit in wider fields and establish 
a unique tradition associated with the name of the Institute. 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate the contributors on the 
excellence of their papers, and the Editors of this Volume, Drs, V. M. 
Am and H. D, Sankaua, for the efficient manner in which they have 
completed their task. 


Bombay : 

3rd November 1943. 


B. J. Wadia. 



Avant-propos 

When on 2lsl January 1943, Death laid its icy hand on the mortal 
frame of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, not only did his family suffer a sad 
bereavement, not only did Research Institutes like the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and the Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute in his home province lose ' a guide, philosopher and 
friend ’ but Indian scholarship also was shocked by the passing away 
of a 1 Critical Editor ’ whose labours helped to raise its international 
status, and the world mourned the disappearance of an Indologist of 
almost ‘ Epic ’ fame. Well might one reproach Remorseless Fate (in 
the words of the great Kalidasa) : ‘ In snatching him away, what, 
indeed, hast thou not robbed us of?' 

/Corioja-uumi^Acnn mffi/itfia /inrafa lorn uarfa /{im na no Iif/am. 

But moping did nobody any good and the tears of the dear ones but 
injure the preta : 

Svajanasru kdatisamtalam dahali pi dam Hi Ijraealtfalc. 

Death should have no sting for the true philosopher whose duty on such 
occasions is to concentrate his attention on the preservation of the 
“ Famebody ” ( yasah-'sanra ) which Illustrious Ones like SuKTHANKAR 
leave behind them. It was in this spirit that, at the Condolence 
Meeting held on 23rd January 1943, the following resolution was placed 
on record : 

The sudden and tragic demise on 21st January 1943 of Dr. V. S. SUKTJIANKAR has removed 
d figure of international reputation from the world of scholars. The loss is almost irreparable 
and particularly so to India, as it was the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata on which he was 
engaged for the last 1 7 years and which he had made his life-work which helped to put India on 
the map of the scholarly world. He was connected in one capacity or another with several 
learned Societies, Academies and Research Institutions in Europe, America and India-~he 
was incidentally the second Indian to be elected Honorary Member by the American 
Oriental Society— but with the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute 
he was closely connected in more capacities than one, as Member of the Reorganization Committee, 
Member of the first Council of Management and the Committee of Direction. 
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At the instance of the Director who moved the above resolution, the 
undersigned agreed to edit this Volume, which, in the fitness of things 
should be devoted mainly to Mahabharata Studies. The reasons for this 
thematic uniformity should be obvious. It Is true that Dr . Sukthankar 
was a versatile Indologist. He had all the natural gifts and acquired 
attainments which enabled him to excurse into and dominate many 
fields of research and he adorned whatever he touched. He gave ample 
evidence, for example, of his special aptitude and training in philology 
and linguistics which continued to be his favourite subjects until 
he switched on to the Mahabharata. His inquiring gaze was also directed 
to special objectives in the field of palaeography, epigraphy, archeology 
and Sanskrit literature— objectives which he held with a masterly eye. 
Nevertheless, it must be said that it was a wise Providence that decreed 
on August 4, 1925, that thereafter his life be dedicated to the organization 
of that great project of national— nay, international — importance, namely 
the preparation of a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the solid 
foundations whereof were laid by the publication of the completed 
Adiparvan with the Prolegomena, which was hailed by WlNTERNITZ 
in 1934 as ‘ the most important event in the history of Sanskrit philo- 
logy since the publication of Max Muller’s edition of the RgVeda with 
Sayana’s Commentary.” There were certain qualities that pre- 
eminently fitted him for this great undertaking, such as his passion for 
the application of scientific methods, his objectivity of approach, critical 
acumen, attention to details, precision and economy of words, his 
punctiliousness about the typography and get-up of a book and his fasti- 
diousness about its correct printing and proper appearance generally. 
It is again significant that he made his debut in research in 1914 with 
a Doctorate dissertation, connected with a Critical Edition of Sakata- 
yana’s Grammar (I.l) with the Commentary Cinlamani and that the 
Master who initiated him into the science of text-criticism was Prof. 
Heinrich Luders who declared, with reference to the completed Adiparvan 
in 1933, that though the number of his pupils was legion, not one had 
such brilliant work to his credit. The Mahabharata work to which he 
dedicated the last 17 ripe years of his life may therefore be said to be his life - 
tvork- His single-minded devotionand complete identification with this 
task can be gauged by the well-known fact that though he lived all these 
years in Poona, he was almost unknown to the social circles of that city. 
"To conclude, then, his magnum opus was his work on the Critical 



Edition of the Great Epic, including the series of papers such as Epic 
Stud'es, Epic Questions and the like in which he examined in great detail 
various related problems. 

Arrangements have now been made at the Bhandrrkar Oriental Research 
Institute to carry on the work of the Critical Edition where he left it, 
and we have no doubt that the hope expressed by Dr. SukthaNKAR in 
his last public utterance in Poona on 5th January 1943 will be fulfilled. 
But the title : ‘ A Three-Dimensional View of the Great Epic of the 
lectures he was delivering before the University of Bombay in the 
beginning of 1943, and in the midst of which he d'ed, was very significant 
and shows that the corpus of the Mahsbhrrata was not his only interest 
though he found very little time for anything else till then, and that he 
was proposing to take up (in what leisure ho could spare) the work of 
higher text-criticism or the task of interpreting the soul of the Epic 
also. 

It is here that scholars all the world over can step in and continue his 
good work. It is our earnest hope, therefore, that students of Sanskrit 
literature, linguisticians, archeologists, historians, sociologists and 
philosophers will continue to exploit the firm material presented by the 
Critical Edition of the Great Epic with all the greater enthusiasm now, 
since they are no longer exposed to the risk of having to base their 
conclusions on the shifting sands of any uncritical and multiple text 
of the Mahabharata. 



Now to the pleasant task of acknowledging the help rendered m uw 
preparation of this Memorial Volume. The Authorities of the Bhan- 
darkar Institute have laid us under deep obligation by allowing us to 
include the very valuable article by Professor Edgerton of Yale 
University, which was to form part originally of his Introduction to the 
Sabhaparvan critically edited by him. Dr. S. K. BELVALKAR, the preseni 
General Editor, deserves our thanks for kindly giving us in advance I he 
printed formes of Sabha for consultation. 

Our grateful thanks are due to Mr. B. J. WADIA, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bombay and the Chairman of our Council of 
Management, for sparing time from the all-too crowded routine of 
a strenuous life to write a graceful Foreword, and to Dr. S. M. KaTRE, 
the Director, for facilitating our editorial work in all its 
stages by his unfailing help and co-operation. The ready response 
of the various contributors considerably lightened our task and 
it is to their enthusiasm and hard work that we owe the timely 
and appropriate publication of the Volume today, the first 
anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar's death. The burden of our editorial 
duties was lightened to a great extent by the very willing help rendered 
from time to time by Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve and Mr. C. H. Shaikh, 
our Readers in Sociology and Semitics respectively. In conclusion il 
is only fair to add that the Manager of the Government Central Press and 
his Staff deserve our Warmest thanks for enabling us to bring out this 
Volume punctually in spite of the short time at their disposal, because 
in this particular case, the time of its publication Was as much of the 
essence as the contents of the Volume. 

V. M. Apte 
H, D. Sankalia 

21st January 1944. 



VISHNU S1TARAM SUKTHANKAR 


AND 

Ills CONTRIBUTION TO INDOLOCV 

Very little is on record regarding the life of Vishnu Silaram SUKTHANKAR. 
The present essay perhaps anticipates a litLla the detailed and critical 
literary biography promised to us by the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
Committee along with a complete reissue of all his published writings ; 1 
but in this labour of love the writer has to depend almost entirely on the 
published work of SUKTHANKAR and some of the unpublished material 
which he had the good fortune of being shown both by SUKTHANKAR 
and his heirs later. 2 

Any visitor to the Mahabharata Department of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in Poona will be as much impressed by the 
two handsome bound volumes containing all the published reviews in 
English, French, German and Italian, and a number of Indian languages 
as well, of SuktiiANKAr’s great work on the critical edition, as by the silent 
but efficient work of the department which Sukthankar organised during 
the very first year when he assumed charge of the General Editorship, 
of this colossal undertaking. But these reviews and notices touch only 
one side of his deep and extensive scholarship : the final phase, as it were, 
of a continuous life of scholarship and active research. This final phase 
of more than seventeen years of single-minded devotion and whole- 
hearted dedication to the cause of the Great Epic was a fitting conclusion 
to a full life given over entirely to Indological research. 

We must be thankful to an old custom in the German Universities for 
a brief account of SukthanKAr’s early life. This custom requires every 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to append to his thesis 

' Cf. the Appeal issued by this Committee. 

2 The writer would like to express here his thanks to Mrs, Mahnibai Sukthankar and 
the two sons of Dt. Sukthankar for the facilities given to him to examine Sukthankar ’ s 
Nachlasse. He is also indebted to Professors P. K. Cops and D. D, Kosambi for the help 
they have given him in supplying their own copies of SuktHANKar’s inscribed reprints 
for reference. 



his Lebemlauf, a short account of himself up to the period of submitting 
his dissertation. According to his own statement contained in his 
lebenimS:- SuKTHANKAR was bom on 4th May 1887 in Bombay as son 
of Engineer Sitaram Vishnu SuKTHANKAR and his wife Dhahllbai ; he 
studied up to high-school standard in Bombay and proceeded to the 
University of Cambridge where he took up the study of Mathematics, 
and in 1906 obtained the B.A, degree of this University. In the summer 
of 1911 he went to Berlin and applied himself principally to the study of 
Indian Philology. Here he attended the lectures of Professors BECKH, 
Erdmann, Immelmann, Ed. Lehmann, Loeschke, Luders, Marquart, 
Mittwoch, Riehl, E. Schmidt, W. Schulze, Thomas, v. Wilamowitz 
MoellCNDORF and WdLFFLlN. For his main subject, Indian Philology, 
he was under the guidance of Professor LUDERS, and under him he 
prepared a critical edition of faSkatayana's Grammar (Adhyaya I, pada 1) 
with the commentary of Yaksavarman entitled Cinlamani, accompanied 
by German translation and notes, and submitted on 18th June 1914. 
The dissertation was, however, printed in 1921 and published on 
21st May 1921. 

Some further details are available from a Synopsis of Career which 
SUKTHANKAR himself prepared and printed in August 1924. Under 
personal details he says that he was the grandson of the late Mr. Shantaram 
- Narayan, Government Pleader, and that he belonged to the Gauda 
SSrasvat Brahmin caste. The family of SuKTHANKAR appears to have 
settled down in Bombay for several generations, with land interests. 
He studied at St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, during 1902-3 ; at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, during 1903-7 ; at Edinburgh University in 1909 and 
finally at Berlin University during 1910-14. He secured the M.A. degree 
of Cambridge in 1912 with the Mathematical Tripos (in 1906) and the 
Ph.D. of Berlin in 1914 in Philology and Philosophy. During the next 
two years he was a Government Research Scholar in the Archaeological 
Survey Department of the Government of India, and was serving as 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle 
for four years (1915-19), In addition he was the joint-Editor to the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute during the first 
two years of its life (1919-20), a Lecturer at the Annual Convention of the 

American Oriental Society, 1920 ; Travelling Lecturer at different 

* 

* Die Grammatd' 'sakofavana'.*, p, 91. 



University ccnhos in the United States of America, 1920-21 ; a Member 
of Gray's Inn, London, and of the American Oriental Society. 1 When 
the new scries of the Journal of the Bomhay Branch ol the Royal Asiatic 
Society was inaugurated, SuKTUANKAR look charge ol it as its Chief 
Editor, and to him is due the beautiful appearance of the journal and the 
uniformly high standard that it has maintarned during all this time. 
This, >n brief, is all that we can know of SllKTIIANKAR from his public 
activities up to 1924, 

It was about this time that the Mahabharata Department of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona needed reorganisation 
and a competent General Editor to take charge of the work in all its 
aspects. The preliminary work which resulted in the publication of 
the Tentative Edition of the Virataparvan by Mr. N. B. Utgikar had 
been circulated among competent scholars and elicited a number of 
concrete suggestions which necessitated the reorganisation of .the 
department as a whole. I L Is at this juncture that Suktiiankar first 
comes into the scheme, although in various other capacities during his 
earlier stay in Poona he had been actively connected with this Institute 
and its research activities. He took charge of his office as General Editor 
on 4th August 1925, and for the next seventeen years devoted himself 
entirely to Lhe cause of the Great Epic which he made his own. Thereafter 
his contributions to other aspects of fndic studies are overshadowed by his 
magnum opus, the Critical Edition of the Great Epic and the Prolegomena 
with Epic Studies. 

The first paper which SuKTHANKAR contributed seriously to Indology 
was during his Berlin days, entitled ‘ Miscellaneous Notes on 
Mammata's Kaoyaprabasa^ This paper, published in 1912, already 
bears the stamp of scholarship which marked all his characteristic 
contributions at a later date. The style, the directness of approach and 
the economy of words in expressing himself, are all there. The first 
part of this paper discusses in detail the problem of the double authorship 
of Kavyaprakasa. By a comparison of the Kaoyalatnhyra with, on the 

4 SuKTHANKAR was elected an Honoiary Membci of this Society in 1938, in lecoqnition 
of hia great work on the Mahabharatn, and became the fast Indian ■■cholar after 
Sir Ramkriahna Copal BHANDARKAR to receive this honour. 

5 ZDMG (1912) 66.477-90 ; 533-43. 

W Bk Y 62—2 
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one hand, the part of KP attributed to Mammata and on the other, that 
attributed to Allata, he sets the matter beyond the pale of doubt, ll is 
demonstrated that while the author of the latter end of KP depends for 
his whole material practically on KL and does not hesitate lo borrow 
phrases and expressions verbatim from the latter, Mammata himself 
makes use reservedly of the new ideas brought into Alamkarasastra by 
Rudrata and looks for his authorities amongst writers older than Rudrala. 
In the second part 6 SUKTHANKAR points out that a portion of the Vrtli 
to the definition of the Alamkara Samuccaya, in KP, does not originate 
from either Mammata or Allata, and that it must be regarded as a later 
interpolation. A third section 7 deals with the practice of quoting names 
merely honoris causa, as common among the grammarians such as Jainendra 
and Sakatayana, paralleled by the facts which centre round the verse 
no. 860 in the Kanyaprabjasa It is pointed out that the mention of the 
names Udbhata and BhSmaha by the commentators on this verse is merely 
pfijarfham. 

The scientific training which SUKTHANKAR received aL Cambridge while 
preparing himself for the Mathematical Tripos, stood him in good stead 
during his Berlin days. Although he took up Indian Philology and 
Philosophy as his main branch of study, this Mathematical training 
prepared him for a scientific outlook on matters literary or historical, 
and there was no study or investigation which he considered was low 
enough for a scholar if it led to properutilisation of the material available. 
Thus we find him, in 1914, preparing a very detailed Index to Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar's Vaifflavism, Saivism and Minor 
Religious Systems - 8 The preparation of an index of this type involves 
considerable labour and a deep understanding on the part of the indexer 
especially when He is separated from the author of the work indexed by 
nearly 6000 miles. This is exactly what happened in the case of this 
particular index, and the training involved in its preparation must have 
been an education to SUKTHANKAR under the direct supervision of 
Prof. Luders. 


6 Hid 533-41. 

7 Hid 541-43. 

S P"Wisl»d in ihc (Jrundriss <fer [nJoori'chcn Pkilologie und Allcrtumi kimde 
in 1914. 
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XI 


There is now a gap of three years before Sukthankar once again 
comes in with further contributions. This was evidently the period 
when he was attached to the Archaeological Survey of India as a Govern* 
ment of India scholar, and was gathering varied experience, particularly 
in Epigraphy. The newly discovered Asokan Edict of Masld was being 
entrusted to Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, officiating Government 
Epigraphist to the Government of India for editing towards the second 
half of 1915. At this time Sukthankar was studying South-lndian 
Epigraphy and Palaeography in the office of the Government Epigraphist 
and it is not unlikely that much of the work in connection with the Maski 
Edict was actually done by SUKTHANKAR. For he had received his 
training in this branch under LUDEltS, one of the most resourceful scholars 
in Europe who was equally at home with such difficult epigraphs or 
fragmentary Mss. as with printed texts. The help which the Rao Sahib 
received from Sukthankar in his editorial work is acknowledged by him 
in the following words : ‘ The following text, translation and notes have 
been prepared by me with the co-operation of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
M.A., ph. n., a Government of India Research Scholar, who its studying 
South-lndian Epigraphy in my office."' 

During this period there arc two Progress Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey ol India, Western Circle, from the pen of Sukthankar, respectively 
for 1916-1 7 and 1917-18. His first tour of exploration took him about 
two months round the Sirohi State 9 10 where, in addition to the surveying 
of historical monuments, he filled up the lacunee in the collection of the 
'ascriptions of the Paramaras of Abu, most of which were located within 
this State. With the material collected during this tour, in addition to 
what was already on record in the office of the Western Circle, it was 
thought possible to reconstruct a skeleton of the history of this family 
of Rajput chiefs from the middle of the eleventh century to about the 
middle of the fourteenth century A.D. SUKTHANKAR had projected 
a separate study of this interesting period on the basis of these records 
for the Director-Generals Annual of Archeology, but other and more 
important work must have prevented the fulfilment of this project. This 
exploration covered the sites at Or with a Vishnu and Jain temples ; 


9 The /Veur Aaofon Edict of Maelii ( — Hyderabad Archteo logical Series, No. I), 
1915, p. 3. 

10 Prog, Report of A. 5, Western Circle, 1916-17, part IV, pp. 59-72. 

It Y 62 — 8 a 
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Girvar where a Siva Linga and pedeslal had been unearthed : DaUni 
believed to be the scene of the battle fought in V. 1640 between MaharSo 
Surtan of Sirohi and Emperor Akbar, in which the former was victorious ; 
Makaval with a pillar inscription of the Param&ra Dharavaisa, dated 
V. 1276, Sravana-sudi 3 Monday ; Nitora with, among other temples, 
a shrine of Surya and a temple of Parsvanatha ; and a number of other 
interesting places. 

The second Report for 1917-18 mostly deals with Epigraphy anil 
Numismatics. The chief interest lies around the Hindu and Buddhist 
Inscriptions, including the two sets of copper-plates of the Kadamba 
Kings Ravivarman and Krishnavarman ; two Caulukya Plates referring 
to the reign of the Caulukya Karna, daLed respectively Saka 996 and 
Vikrama 1131; two Valabhi Plates dated Samvat 210 and issued by order 
of the Mahasamanta Maharaja Dhruvasena I, the Maitraka King of 
Valabhi. One of the most interesting of epigraphs dealL with at this time 
are the inscriptions at Dhar known as Sarpabandha, engraved on the 
pillars of an old grammar school called the Bhoja loala at Dhar. One of 
the inscriptions is a chart of the Sanskrit alphabet and other of verbal 
terminations. This latter is taken from a chapter of the Katantra. 
These epigraphs are dated c a. 1 1 50 A.D. on the strength of the names. 
Paramara Naravarman and Udayaditya of Malva. Another important 
discovery was the Sanchi inscription of the time of Svaroi Jivadaman 
which provides a date and location for Svami-Jivadaman, the father of 
the founder of the third Dynasty of Satraps in Surastra who was up till 
then known only through the coins of his son Svami-Rudrasimha II. 

In the R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume 11 appears a short 
paper by Sukthankar entitled " Palsographic Notes’*. In this paper 
Sukthankar s knowledge of Indian palaeography is exhibited with the 
same careful precision which always characterised similar studies of 
Luders. The main object of investigation was to find out the exact period 
at which Acute-angled or 1 Nail-headed ’ alphabet of Northern India 
was supplanted by the rival Northern Ksgari. It was clear that up t 0 the 
beginning of the eighth century (a.d. 708 : the Multai plates) the acute- 
angled alphabet was still current in Northern India; on the other hand the 
Kanheri inscriptions (a.D. 85 1 and 877) unmistakably show the use of the 


it 
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Nagari alphabet for epigraphical purposes. The balance of evidence, as 
SUKTHANKAR points out, leads strongly to the conclusion that the 
Samangad giant is spurious, and that the first employment of the Nagari 
is to be found in the Kanheri inscriptions, in direct opposition to the earliei 
view, expressed by Buhler 13 who was inclined to suppose that the 
Northern Nf garl was in use at least since the beginning of the eighth 
century. The evidence used by Buhler consisted of the Samangad 
grant of the Rastrakula Dantidurga bearing a date corresponding to 
A.D. 754, from Western India ; the Dighva-Dubaull plate of MahendrapSla 
I and the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Plate of Vinayakapala (of the Imperial 
Pratihara dynasty) believed by Buhler to be dated in the years 
corresponding to A.D. 761 and 794-5 respectively. A detailed conside- 
ration, however, points out that these two records are to be expunged 
from their place at the end of Plate IV of Buhler’s Tables, and with this 
the entire block of evidence in support of the supposition for the use of 
Nagari forms for epigraphs since the beginning of the eighth century 
disappears. By proving that the other plank of this Lheory, the Samangad 
grant, to be spurious, Sukthankar established that the epoch for the use 
of Nagari in epigraphic documents should be taken forward by at least 
a hundred ycais. Incidentally he corrected also Buiiler’s mislection 
of the dale of the Vinayakapala plate to A.D. 931. In this way the difficulty 
created by Buhler’s assumption for the use of the Nagari as epigraphic 
alphabet since the eighth century A.D., leaving the whole of the ninth 
century as bereft of any epigraphs in this script, is corrected. 

SuKTHANKAR, as a critical reviewer, appears for the first time in two 
reviews published in the Indian Antiquary for 1917. The first review is 
on Prof. K. B. Pahiak’s edition of Kalidasa’s Meghaiuia (as embodied 
in the Parsvabhyudaya ) 13 with the commentary of Mallinalha, etc. in 
its revised form, published in 1916. It was characteristic of Sukthankar 
to be almost punctilious about the typography and general get-up ot a book 
even in these early days, and it is no wonder to one acquainted with his 
insistence on the proper appearance of a printed book that the second 
paragraph of this review deals at length with the bad printing of this 
volume. His criticism of Prof. PathAk’s arguments regarding the date 
of Kalidasa is couched in a language which is almost a precursor to the 

Indtache PaLrogratlhic p. 5 1 . 

13 1A 46. 79-80. 
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Girvar where a Siva Litiga and pedestal had been unearthed : DalanI 
believed to be the scene of the battle fought in V. 1640 between Muharao 
Surtan of Sirohi and Emperor Akbar, in which the former was victorious ; 
Makaval with a pillar inscription of the Paramara DhSravarsn, dated 
V. 1276, Sravana-sudi 3 Monday ; Nitora with, among other temples, 
a shrine of Surya and a temple of ParsvanStha ; and a number of other 
interesting places. 

The second Report for 1917-18 mostly deals with Epigraphy and 
Numismatics. The chief interest lies around the Hindu and Buddhist 
Inscriptions, including the two sets of copper-plates of the Kadambn 
Kings Ravivarman and Krishnavarman ; two Caulukya Plates referring 
to the reign of the Caulukya Karna, dated respectively faaka 996 and 
Vikrama 1 131 ; two Valabbi Plates dated Samvat 210 and issued by order 
of the Mahasamanta Maharaja Dhruvasena I, the Maitraka King of 
Valabhi. One of the most interesting of epigraphs dealt with at this time 
are the inscriptions at Dhar known as Sarpabandha, engraved on the 
pillars of an old grammar school called the Bhoja Sola at Dhar. One of 
the inscriptions is a chart of the Sanskrit alphabet and other of verbal 
terminations. This latter is taken from a chapter of the Katantra. 
These epigraphs are dated ca. 1 150 A.D. on the strength of the names. 
Paramara Naravarman and Uday&ditya of Malva. Another important 
discovery was the Sanchi inscription of the time of Svami Jivaclaman 
which provides a date and location for Svami-jlvadaman, the father of 
the foundet of the third Dynasty of Satraps in Surastra who was up til] 
then known only through the coins of his son Svami-Rudrasimha II. 

In the R. G. Bhaniarhar Commemoration Volume 11 appears a short 
paper by Sukthankar entitled “ Pakographic Notes”. I n this paper 
SuKTHANKAR s knowledge of Indian palaeography is exhibited with the 
same careful precision which always characterised similar studies of 
LOders. The main object of investigation was to find out the exact period 
at which ‘Acute-angled’ or ‘ Nail-headed ’ alphabet of Northern India 
was supplanted by the rival Northern Kagan. It was clear that up t 0 the 
beginning of the eighth ce n t u ry (a.d. 708 : the Multai plates) the acute- 
wgled alphabet was still current in Northern India; on the other hand the 
Kaphen mscr.pt.ons (a.d. 85! and 877) unmistakably show the use of the 
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Nagari alphabet for epigraphical purposes. The balance of evidence, as 
SuKTHANKAR points out, lends strongly to the conclusion that the 
SSmangad giant is spurious, and that the first employment of the Nagari 
is to be found in the Kaijheri inscriptions, in direct opposition to the earlier 
view, expressed by Buiiler 12 who was inclined to suppose that the 
Northern Nagari was in use at least since the beginning of the eighth 
century. The evidence used by Buhler consisted of the Samangad 
grant of the Rastrakuta Dantidurga bearing a date corresponding to 
A.D. 754, from Western India ; the Dighva-Dubauli plate of Mahendrapala 
I and the Bengal Asiatic Society's Plate of Vinayakapala (of the Imperial 
Pratihara dynasty) believed by Buhler to be dated in the years 
corresponding to A.D. 761 and 794-5 respectively. A detailed conside- 
ration, however, points out that these two records are to he expunged 
from their place at the end of Plate IV of Bcjkler’s Tables, and with this 
the entire block of evidence in support of the supposition for the use of 
Nagari forms for epigraphs since the beginning of the eighth century 
disappears. By proving that the other plank of this theory, the Samangad 
grant, to be spurious, SuKTHANKAR established that the epoch for the use 
of Nagari in opigraphic documents should be taken forward by at least 
a hundred years. Incidentally he corrected also Buhlep.’s mislection 
of the dale of the Vinayakapala plate to A.D. 931. In this way the difficulty 
created, by Bumper's assumption for the use of the Nagari as epigraphic 
alphabet since the eighth century A.D., leaving the whole of the ninth 
century as hereft of any epigraphs in this script, is corrected- 

SUKTHANKAR, as a critical reviewer, appears for the first time in two 
reviews published in the Indian Antiquary for 191 7. The first review is 
on Prof. K. B. Pathak’s edition of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta (as embodied 
in the Parsvabhyudaya ) 13 with the commentary of Mallinatha, etc. in 
its revised form, published in 1916. It Was characteristic of SuKTHANKAR 
to be almost punctilious about the typography and general get-up of a book 
even in these early days, and it is no wonder to one acquainted with his 
insistence on the proper appearance of a printed book that the second 
paragraph of this review deals at length with the had printing of this 
volume. His criticism of Prof. Pathak’s arguments regarding the dale 
of Kalidasa is couched in a language which is almost a precursor to the 

12 Indischc Pahographtc p. 51. 

13 7/146. 79-80. 
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style which he adopted in the famous Prolegomena, published 16 years 

later. One remark is significant : ‘ for it must ho remembered 

that even the author of the Parsoabhyudaya is separated by at least two 
centuries from the time of Kalidasa, — a period which is long enough in 
India to engender interpolations. Each work represents the version 
locally current at the particular epoch to which the commentator belongs. 
And neither in one case the seclusion of the KaSmir Valley, nor in the 
other, the proximity to the poet by — admitting Prof. PaTHAK s 
estimation to he correct — three centuries, is a sufficient guarantee to the 
entire purity of the respective texts.’ Readers of the Prolegomena may 
recollect the force of these arguments with reference to the classification 
of the different classes of the Mahabharata manuscripts. 

The second critical review is of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar’s Mandlik Gold 
Medal Essay 14 entiltled ‘ An Account of the different existing systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar,' now known as Systems of Sanskrit Grammar in 
brief. This short book of 148 pages was published in 1915, and the review 
appears in .the May 1917 issue of the Indian Antiquary. This is a model 
review : the introductory part deals objectively with what the author has 
actually to say in the book. The latter pari of the review is strictly critical , 
pointing out the deficiencies of the book. Some of the sentences are 
characteristic of SuKTHANKAR at his best : ‘ It (= the book) should be 
indispensable to any one who intends writing a more comprehensive work, 
discussing in extenso, the many controversial points which are cither only 
lightly touched upon by Dr. Belvalkar or not noticed at all.’ Similarly 
in discussing Dr. Belvaekar’s treatment of the relationship between Panim 
and Katyayana he refers to the obvious overlooking by the author of 
Kielhorn’s brochure on the same subject published forty years earlier 
(Bombay 1876). In these and other remarks there is not the least trace 
of that heavy-weight authority which is characteristic of uninformed 
critics whose prolonged experience and long possession of a scientific 
reputation is, however, counteracted by superficial observations regarding 
the work of others. SuKTHANKAR never posed as an authority in any 
subject and did not assume that altitude of superiority which is a mark 
of lesser lights. In all his dealings he was straight-forward, and especially 
in scholarly matters his attitude was purely impersonal. It is on this 
account that his pronouncements on any work, even when he pleaded 
.ignorance of the subject, are valuable in themselves, 

u HA 4 16. 106-8, 
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During 1918 Sukthankar published his translation of Jacobi's paper 
on the Authenticity of the Kautiiiya in the Indian Antiquary .' 5 This is 
perhaps one of the two occasions when he attempted to translate into 
English, foi the benefit of Indian scholars, some of the foreign 
contributions. But any one acquainted with his style can see that the work 
is not a mere translation and that the translator has taken the trouble 
to present it in good English which has always given a personal charm 
to his writings. 

The first epigraphs to be edited by Sukthankar (other than the Maski 
edicts of Asoka) are published in 1919. The new Inscription of Siri- 
PuJumavi, 16 a Prakrit record inscribed on a rock, firmly buried in the soil, 
lying midway between the villages Myakadoni and Chinnaka<Jabum in 
the Adoni Taluka of the Bellari District, Madras Presidency, was edited 
by Sukthankar as No. 9 for 1919 in the Epi graph in 1 ndica. "The 
importance of this epigraph lies in the site of the inscribed rock, fixing 
definitely a point south of the Krishna to which the sway of the Saatavahanas 
extended. The other published as No. 4 for 1 919 in El is the Pofum5mi|Ia 
Tank Inscription of Bhaskara Bhavadura 17 ' 1 " (Saka 1291, the exact tithi 
being on Monday, the 15th October, 1369 A.D.) is a long record of 
127 lines inscribed on two slabs, set up in front of the ruined Bhairava 
temple. This inscription is interesting on account of the many obscure 
technical terms which still need elucidation. 

The beginning a new interest is proved by SuKTKANKARs notice of 
Bhasa’s Carudatta edited by R. Ganapali Sastri of Trivandrum. This 
notice, published in QJMS for 1919, is the precursor of a long series of 
papers by Sukthankar during the following five years. This short notice 
illustrates very clearly his special leanings towards textual criticism as 
an acute philologist with mathematical training. This particular training 
is clear in the use of the words ‘ assumption, argument, proof,’ etc. ; and 
according to his findings Carudatta is a fragmentary play. 


15 Ibid. 47. 157-61 i 187-95. 

16 El 14. 153-5. 
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The year 1920 is one of the most fruitful in SuKTHANKAUS career as 
an Indologist, There are altogether seven papers published (lining this 
year, two of which are contributed to the first volume of the newly founded 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona. The 
first of these two papers, 19 entitled * On the Home of the so-called 
Andhra Kings* isa result of his study of the Myakadoni Inscription of foiri* 
Pulumavi referred to above. As a result of unscientific speculation the 
comparison of epigraphic and numismatic data with those recorded in 
the Puranas (the critical editing of which texts is still a desideratum) 
the Satavahanas were connected with the Andhra dynasty and placed 
before the public as an authentic account of the fortunes of the family. 
SuKTHANKAR penetrates skilfully through this morass of facts and points 
out that at the bottom of this fiction there is only constructive historical 
imagination which has been misled by the Purapic account, and that this 
account itself is of such a mixed character with its oari<e lectianes that it 
would be (utile to arrive at a reliable and in every way a satvriactory text. 
Considering the find-places of the inscriptions of this dynasty it is found 
that the following distribution is noticed : Nanaghal, Nasik, Bhelsa, 
Kanheri, Karle, Myakadoni, Amaravali, Cina (Krishna Disl.) and 
Kodavolu. The earliest inscriptions are all from Western India and it 
is not until the time of Vasisthipulra-Siri-Pulumavi that we meet with 
an inscription of any king of this dynasty from the Andhrndcsa. 
Moreover the expression Satavahanihara — which reminds one of the 
expression Salahani-rattha of the Hira-Hadagalli coppcr-plalc grant — 
appears to indicate that the tribe to which this line of kings belonged must 
be regarded as autochtons of the inland province so named, which has nol 
yet been identified with certainty but which lay, probably, considerably, 
to the west of the Andhra country. A consideration of the dates of the 
inscriptions and their sites indicates that the Satavahanas had first made 
themselves masters of the northern portion of the western Ghats, and even 
subdued some part of Malava, before turning their attention to the 
conquest of the Andhrade^a. This epigraphic evidence is remarkably 
borne out by numismatic evidence and the earliest coins are found in 
Western India. Sukthankar's discussion of the views of Rapson and 
Vincent Smith is masterly and trenchant. All the evidence marshalled 
points to the south-western parts of the Deccan plateau as the possible 
home of this interesting dynasty. 

19 /trawls BORI (.21.-42. 
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The second paper contributed, lo the Armais is on the Besnagav 
Inscription of Hcliodoi'us.-’ 0 Discovered providentially by Sir John 
MARSHALL, this little Prakrit record has engaged the attention of a number 
of distinguished scholars in Indian history, and a scholarly edition of the 
inscription by J. Pll. VoGEL was published in the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India for 1 908-09. But in all these studies the 
historical interest centring round the name of the Graeco-Indian king 
Antialkidas and the conveision of a Greek Ambassador in India to the 
cult of Vasudeva preponderates over every other interest so that the 
language and textual criticism of the inscription has become the chief 
theme of investigation by SuKTHAKNAR in this paper. One important 
point is clearly established by Sukthankar : that the writer of the 
inscription must have been a Greek who rendered word for word the 
original Greek model into the corresponding Prakrit, and that this Greek 
might conceivably be Heliodoros, The anomalies of Prakrit construction 
become clear when Greek syntax is invoked to our aid. This is 
particularly important both for Old and Middle Indo-Aryan syntax, for 
an analysis on this line of doubtful constructions might ultimately lead 
us to the unravelling of the substrata which have affected the growth of 
Indo-Aryan in its long history. 

The short note on an Assyrian tablet 21 found in Bombay is in reality 
an announcement of a unique discovery in Bbmbay, with the readings and 
English rendering by Dr. C. E. Keiser. Similarly the short review of 
Luders’ Bmchstiiche Buddhistischer Dramen ?1 is a timely notice bringing 
out the importance of this work for several branches of Indian philology, 
and in particular to Indian paleography and Middle Indian dialectology, 
as also to the theory of Indian dramaturgy. 

Curiosities of Hindu Epigraphy is the title of one of the least known of 
Sukthankar’s papers. It appeared in the Asian Review for October- 
December 1 920, 23 the only English monthly journal published in Japan. 
It is a popular paper which brings outthe characteristics peculiar to Indian 
epigraphs ; in his wide survey he includes the famous Piprawa Relic 
Inscription, the Besnagar Inscription of Heliodoros, the Armenian 
Memorial Stbne epitaph near the city of Madras (ca. 1663 A.D. 
corresponding to the year 1112 of the Armenian patriarch Moses) in the 

20 /6i<f 1. 59-66. 

21 JAOS 40-142-4. 

22 Modem Review, July 1920, p, 37. 

23 Pp. 725-7 ; 857-60. 
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Armenian language and script ; a Syrian inscription in a small church at 
Travancore besides Pahlavi records. Similarly He refers to discoveries 
including the fragment of an Aramaic inscription exhumed on the site of 
the ancient city of Taxila from the debris of a house of the 1st century B.f. 
No reference to epigraphic euribsities could be complete without 
a mention of the monumental slabs from Central India on which lengthy 
poems and dramas were engraved by royal patrons of literature and the 
fine arts. In the brief compass of a short general article Sukthankar 
has touched upon the many-sided nature of Indian epigraphs, and 
includes reference to the rare inscription, perhaps the only one of its kind 
in the world, written in characters of the seventh century, engraved on 
a massive block, consisting of the text of notes of seven typical modes of 
Hindu Music arranged for the Indian lute. 

The interest which Sukthankar had evinced a little earlier in noticing 
the edition of Bhasa’s Carudatta, bears fruit now, in the year 1920 and 
initiates his series of Studies IN Bhasa of which altogether seven were 
published- The Introduction to this series 24 is remarkable for th e 
breadth of vision and the catholicity of approach which SUKTHANKAR 
exhibits and which becomes hereafter the hall-mark of everything that he 
writes. The first series deals with certain archaisms in the Prakrit of 
the dramas ascribed to Bhasa and published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series. These archaisms are tabulated as under : 1 . amhaam ( < Sk. 
asmakam ) in opposition to later amhanam, the form amh‘t(k)am being 
reminiscent of Pali amhakam and Asvaghosa’s tum(h)al^(arh) ; 2. The 
root arh- in the forms arha and arhadi are reminiscent of Asvaghosa’s 
arhessi ; 3. ahaka ( < Sk. aham ), 4. ama ; 5. Karia ( < Sk. k r Ma) 
as compared with Sauraseni kfldua ; 6. kissa, ttfssa ( < Sk. kosya ) ; 
7. khu ( < Sk. hhahi) ; 8. iatia ( < Sk. tana ) ; 9. fiwam (<Sk. Ivam ) ; 
10. di ssa. dissa- ( < Sk. dr$pa-) and 1 1 . vaath ( <C Sk. vayani). 
A consideration of these eleven archaisms which are found side by side, 
in some cases, with later or more modern forms, shows its affinities to 
Asvaghosa s Prakrit, and goes to prove that below the accretion of 
ignorant mistakes and unauthorised corrections for which successive 
generations of scribes and diaskeuasts should be held responsible, there 
lies in these dramas a solid bedrock of archaic Prakrit, which is much 
older than any we know from the dramas of the so-called classical period 
of Sanskrit literature. 

34 JAOS 40. 248. 
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In the following year Ihe second series of Studies in Bhasa was published 
dealing with tHe versification of tfie metrical portions of these dramas. 25 
In this study he has intensively pursued certain characteristics of the 
versification of the metrical portions which seemingly distinguish them 
from those of the works of the classical period, and which, moreover, 
appear to suggest points of contact with the epic literature. It also 
embraces a study of metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages, with the 
intention of ascertaining their exact number and of discussing their 
nature. The analysis of the metres shows the employment of the Sloka, 
Vasantatilaka, Upajati, Sardulavikridita, Malini, Puspitagra, Vamsastha, 
Salini, Sikharini, Praharsini, Arya, Sragdhara, Harini, Vaisvadevi, 
Suvadana, Upagiti, Dandaka and abbreviated Dandaka, Drutavilambita, 
Prthvi.Bhujangaprayata, Vaitaliya, the last seven of which occur but once; 
the order given is according to the descending order of their frequency 
totals in the entire group of plays. A compaiison of these with StenzlEr’s 
tables 24 shows that with the exception of the so-called abbreviated 
Dandaka of twenty-four syllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, 
the metres of these dramas ale those of the classical poesy. The frequency 
table for the first foul metres enumerated above gives 436 for the 
Sloka, 179 for the Vasantatilaka, 121 foi the Upajati and 92 for the 
Sardulavikridita in a grand total of 1092 verses. This fact shows the 
general preponderance of the Sloka to all the rest, to the extent of more 
than thirty-nine or very nearly forty per cent, of the total. It is found 
that Bhavabhuti is the only classical dramatist who employs the Sloka 
frequently with the percentage represented by 129 :385 for Mahaviracarita 
and 89:253 for the Uttararamacarita and 14:224 in the Malatimadhava. 
A comparison of these results with those determined for other classical 
dramatists makes abundantly clear that the preference for Slokas is 
a feature of the metrical technique of these plays, in which they differ 
from the dramas of the classical age. The list of solecisms so far as the 
Sanskrit metre is concerned includes two cases of irregular sandhi, twelve 
of change of voice, two of change of conjugation, one each of irregular 
feminine participle and of irregular absolutive, two of simplex for the 
causative, three of irregular compounds, one of an irregular syntactical 
combination and several anomalous formations. All these investigations 
tend to prove that the Sanskrit of the verses included in the Bh3sa 

25 IbU Ml. 107-30. 

26 ZDMG 44.1— edited by Kisiinan, 
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(ivamas differ in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the 
classical drama, and reflects a stage of literary development preceding the 
classical drama which culminates in the works of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti. This conclusion is paraltel to the one already arrived at by 
consideration of the Prakrit archaisms contained in the plays, 

During 192! Sukthankar also published Three Ksatrapa Inscriptions 
in collaboration with R. D. BanERJI as No. 17 in the Epigraphia Indica 
(vol. XVI) 27 . These inscriptions are exhibited in the Watson Museum 
of Antiquities at Rajkot, and though they had been published before, the 
joint eiditors re-edited them in order to have them properly illustrated 
and to render them more easily accessible. The first is the Gund» 
Inscription of the time of Ksatrapa Rudrasimha (: the year 103), ca. 
181 A.D. ; the object of the inscription is to record the digging and 
constructing, at the village of Rasopadra, of a well by the senapali 
Rudrabhuti, son of the senapati Bapaka, the Abhira. The second is the 
Gadha (Jasdan) Inscription of the time of the Maha-Ksatrapa Rudrasena 
( : the year 1 27-126), ca. 204-5 A.D. The third is the Junagadh Inscription 
of the time of the grandson of the Ksatrapa Jayadaman. One word is 
extremely interesting in the second of these three inscriptions : Satra on 
which some comment has been offered by the editors in a fool note, bul 
no satisfactory explanation could be arrived at, although the meaning 
•assigned by Banerji is, to our mind, the nearest approach to the liuc 
state of affairs. 

No, 19 in the same volume of Epigraphia Indica is an edition of two 
Kadamba Grants 28 from Sirsi by SUKTHANKAR. The first copper-plalc 
grant is that of Ravivarman (the [3] 5th year) and the second of 
Ktsnavarman II (the I9th year). The chief claim to our attention lies 
in the regnal years in which they are dated. 

Before we t u rn to SukthAnkar’s dissertation published in this year 
there is a short review of E. R. Havell’s Handbook of Indian Art which 
must draw our attention. 25 While he is in general agreement with the 


22 El 16. 233-41, 

* li Id. 16. 264-72. 
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main thesis of Mr, Havkli. there arc many matters of detail and of 
interpretation where he would differ from him. The following lines are 
suggestive : 

To Mr. HwLLUnnd ihe uitks of Itis school, all Indian art is the pioduct of some soil 
of 8uhjc*-tivf emanation mfuiuunl with spirituality and religiosity. When Mr. HAvr.n. 
says, fill insUwue, llial ' the pleasme-iuucleiib of the Mohammedan dynasties had the 
leUgicuis characttM which runs through all Indian art,’ he overshoots the mark. 
Forgetting that he has cynsitleied only the religious aspect of Hindu art, he comes to 
Lhe erroneous conclusion that all Indian ait bears a religious character. As a matter 
of fact, Hindu architecture is not any more spiritual than is Greek or Gothic 
architecture. Nor is it true to say that the Hindu art is the product of a yogu hypersensitive 
consciousness, anymore than the best specimens of mcdiieval Christian art arc that. 

The LruLh of the matin is that when due allowance is made foi superficial differences 
in schools and epochs theic ia «n essential identity of artistic inspiration between 
F.asl and West . 

The above view is typical of SuKTHANKARs scientific approach to 
probloms : wading through the minutiae or differentiae in their space-time 
context and arriving at the central theme which shows an essential 
identity or uniformity throughout. This is clearly borne out later 
in his great Mahabharala work. 

The most important publication of this year is naturally Sukthankar’s 
dissertation which had been completed just prior to the beginning of the 
first World. War, in 1914. The title of the dissertation is: “Die 
Grammatik foakatSyana’s (Adhyaya I, Pada 1) nebst Yaksavarmans 
Kommentar, mil Uebersetzung der Sutras und Erlautemngeun Versehen.’ 
It gives a specimen of the grammatical sutras of Sak, based upon three 
Manuscripts, B, P and H. Although these three Mass do not differ from 
each other in major questions, they appear to be independent of each other 
in their minor variations. The constitution of the text is principally 
based on B ; the text occupies the first 33 pages (13-45) ; the oariae 
lediones cover pages 46-51 ; the second part, consisting of the translation 
into German with explanations of the text covers the rest of the 90 pages. 
As remarked in the Bombay Chronicle for February 1915, this dissertation 
is at the same time a contribution to the history of Sanskrit Grammar. 
Evidence for its being so is to he found m the critical review of Belvalkar S 
Systems of Sanksrit Grammar , M and the rejoinder of Prof. Pathak on 

30 See I.n. 14 nupra. 
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the authorship of the Amoghavrtti subsequently.’ 1 Sukthankar 
himself considered that this dissertation was to him only a means of 
training in the modern scientific investigation so successfully applied by 
Western Orientalists and Indologists of the greatness of Luders, and that 
the work by itself was not of any great merit. But this was at a lime 
when all his energies were absorbed in the great work of editing the 
Mahabharata ; it was, therefore, a matter of considerable surprise to him 
that there are a number of important references to this early work of his 
in Renou’s Grammaire Sanscrite. 

Two inscriptions were edited by Suktiiankar during 1922. The first 
one is the Vakataka Inscription from Ganj, 32 and like the Kuthara 
inscription discovered by CUNNINGHAM (commonly known as the 
Nachane-ki-talai inscription), is one of the oldest records of the Vakataka 
dynasty, and is practically identical with it. SukthAnkar’s freedom from 
bias is witnessed in this editorial work : 

Buhler assigns the copper-plates of the VSkStakn Pravaraicnn II., the grandson ol 
Prthiviaena I., to the fifth or sixth century A.D.. it is not known to me on what (pounds, 
I have examined the inscriptions of the Vskotoko dynosty and comp.ued them with the 
allied inscriptions engraved dming the time of the Guptas, of the kings of Saroblinpui a , 
of Tlvara, of Kosala and of the early Kadamba kings, without hoing able to onive 
at any definite conclusion regarding the age of the VokStaks inscuptions. BilluVRS 
date, howevei . appears to me to be far loo early.' 

When he is not certain of his results, Sukthankar never makes any 
overstatement or shoots over the mark. The caution of the scholar 
trained in mathematical thinking is in evidence in every statement that he 
makes. 


The second group consists of two new grants of Dhruvasena (I). from 
Palita„a.« The first grant is edited from the plates of Dhruvasena I : 
(Valabhi)-Sam(val)207, and Sukthankar’s discussion of the controversial 
expression -praptya or -praaesya is very interesting. The date of the 
inscription corresponds to A.D. 527. The second grant contains only 
the opening portion of a land-gra n t of the Maitraka king Dhruvasina I 
This is concluded with a Postscript wherein another plate issued by the 
same king m the year 206 (corresponding to a.d. 525) is edited. 


31 Annnls BORI 1 , 

32 El 17. 12-14. • 

33 Ibti 17. 105-110. 
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The year’'' work is concluded with the Lhird paper in the scries Studies 
in Bhasa, dealing with the relationship between the Carudatta and the 
celebrated Mcrchakadka- 11 According to Sukthankar, ‘the close 
correspondence between the anonymous fragment Carudatta and the 
celebrated MrchhaJ/atiita, attributed to King Stidraka, inevitably 
necessitates the assumption of a genetic relationship, and indisputably 
excludes tbc possibility of independent origin.’ The problem is attacked 
by noting the textual differences between the two versions, and these 
variations are classified here under four headings: 1. Technique; 
2. Prakrit ; 3. Versification ; and 4. Dramatic incident. By a dispas- 
sionate consideration of technical variations it is found that this evidence 
is inconclusive regarding priority of the one or the other. The Prakrit 
archaisms of Carudatta are by themselves no criterion for the 
general priority of Carudatta to M cchakatikfl ; on the other hand the 
versification of Mrcch. is belter than that of Cam., and the change of 
readings between the parallel versions appears to be consistently worse 
for the Cam, We could not reasonably hold the copyists guilty of 
introducing systematically such strange blunders and inexcusable 
distortions. If the Prakrit and Versification facts are combined, and if 
the posterily of Caiu. is assumed, we are asked to believe that while the 
compiler of the Cam. bad carefully copied from older manuscripts all the 
Prakrit archaisms, he had systematically mutilated the Sanskrit verses, 
which is a reductio ad absurdum. The fourth point adds considerably to 
the opposite assumplion of the priority of Caru. to Mrcch. Adding all 
this evidence SUKTHANKAR comes to the conclusion that it is not 
unreasonable to assume the priority of the Carudatta fragment to 
the Mrcchakatikfl- 

While engaged on such wider research Sukthankar did not neglect 
his aesthetic taste as a critical Sanskrit scholar. We find him publishing 
during 1922, in the Calcutta journal Shama'a , 33 his first English rendering 
of the Svapnavasavadatta, between April and October. It is an excellent 
English version of this immortal love-play, republished with great 
improvement, by the Oxford University Press in 1923 as ; “ Vasavadatta, 
Being a translation of an anonymous Sanskrit drama, Svapnavasavadatta 
attributed to Bhasa.” 36 Within its 94 pages of beautiful print it is packed 

34 JAOS 42. 59-74. 

33 April and July 1922, pp. 137-69 ; October 1922, pp. 25-45. 

36 Pp. V + 94. 
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with interest and excitement According Lo a seal ching ciitic in the 
Koice of India, 37 Sukitiankar’s tendeiing mirrors I he tiuth, lucidity 
and vigour of the original. A very pellucid preface which hides 
extensive reading, shows that the burden of the story is the tiiumph of 
steadfast, undying love, foi which no sacrifice is too costly. Anothei 
critic in the Modern Review 36 agrees that Dr. Sukthankar is one of that 
rare group of Indologists who have combined with a passion foi 
occidental method a mastery of the i ndigenous technique of Sanshi it 
grammar. Hence his translation of Bhasa’s masterpiece is at once 
transparent and suggestive, useful for the general reader and illuminating 
from the paint of view of textual elucidation. 

Studies in Bhasa : IV deals with a very detailed concoidance of the 
dramas. 39 The introductory paragraph of this paper, with the words 
italicised by us, indicates the scope and method of approach, which has 
been Sukthankar’s special characteristic. 

Ganapati S\STRiand other acholan after him, who uphold the iheoi y of the aulhotahip 
of Bhisa*. have sought to justify their ascription to the entire gioup of thirteen 
dramas to one common author on the strength of some shay similnnties of expression 
and analogies of thought to which they have diawn attention in their writings. The 
tudence that has hitherto been adduced must, however, be said to he inadequate lo 
prose the claim in its entjret> The recuirenl and parallel passages collected by them 
although they show in a general way that this gioup of thirteen anonymous plays 
contains a number of ideas and expressions in common, do not suffice to establish the 
common authorship It has not been realized by these scholais that the ascttplian of 
common authorship hat lo be justified and prooed rigoromhj in the case of eaih thatna 
sepai alch/ Only intensive study of the diction and idioByncracies of the dramas, taken 
individually, will enable us to pionounce an authoritative opinion on the 
question 

The scope of the paper has been restricted to the presentation of material 
which falls within the following six categories : (a) Entire stanzas ; 
(A) Entire padas of verses ; (c) Longer prose passages ; (d) Short passages ; 
(e) Set phrases and rare words, and (/) Echoes of thought. Altogether 
these six categories cover 127 cases. 


' 7 For tlst Oct 1*12 i 
IH for Jrm. 1924 * 
w AmaU BORI 4 167-187. 
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The fifth of t-Uis scries entitled ‘ A bibliographical note '* is an attempt 
to present, in as rumplrle a lorm as possible all the material available up to 
1923 on the vexed problem of tihasn. arranged systematically under 
different heads. The total number of entries comes to 111 and is 
distributed ovei three main heads : Individual Plays (Nos. 1-54), 
General Criticism of the Plays (Nos. 55-95) and Incidental References 
(Nos. 96-111). A study of this scattered material, mostly at first hand, 
was the basis for the observations contained in SuKTHANKAR’s papers 
on the subject of Bhasa. This little study is really an index to the genius 
of StlKTHANKAK ; for it shows that he was not satisfied with a mere 
surface acquaintance with the critical literature on the particular subject 
of his own investigation, and dived deep not only into the original 
material but also into the critical studies of others. 

‘ An Excursion on the Periphery of Indological Reserach’ is the text 
of a discourse delivered by Suktiiankar on 20th August 1923, at 
a gathering of the Cama Institute, on the 14th Anniversary of the late 
Mr. K. R. Cama, and published in the third volume of that Instilule's 
journal during 1924. 11 In his peripheral excursion the leciurer takes 
us round Greater India, Iran (and discovery of Hittile and Milani tablets) 
the count lie's of Buddhistic expansion in Central Asia wherein Sir Aurel 
S tein, Dr. Von u: CoQ and Others had discovered a large amount of 
literary remains. This lecture summarises the important research as 
well as the results of the exploration carried out by European scholars 
and exhorts Indian scholars to do likewise. These problems which lie 
at the fringe of Indological research and should not be neglected require 
as much attention by Indian scholars as the centrical problems with which 
the previous generation of Indian scholars concerned themselves. It is 
an appeal to us to widen our scholarly outlook and understand the problems 
which our forbears have created in conquering intellectually or spiritually 
dominions lying on the periphery of India. 

The year 1925 is the most important in the career of SuKTHANKAR. 
It was on the 4th August of this year that he assumed charge of the 
General Editorship of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and 
thereafter devoted himself almost exclusively to this great work. But the 


40 JBBRAS 26. 2J0-W 

41 Pp. 93-104. 
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accumulated studies which he had completed during the preceding pci iod 
were still pending with several journals. Thus wc find the second 
translation from German which SuKTHANKAR made for publication : 
Zarathustra: His Life and Doctrine, being the Akademische Rede 
delivered by Prof. Chr. Batholomae at Heidelberg on 22nd November 
1918. 42 

A short note on the Satavahanas appears simultaneously in the 
JBBRAS 43 and the QJMS ** replying to the criticism of Mr. T. N. 

SuBRAMANIAN of Kumbakonam regarding SuKTHANKAR s paper on the 
Home of the so-called Andhras. The following sentences mirror 
SukthAnkar's critical as well as introspective altitude quite 
well : 

I must frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last paragraph of my article 
in question is rather abstruse and apt to confuse and mislead a casual reader, 1 welcome 
therefore this opportunity to rcstnte my old views more lucidly as follows. I hold : 

(1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting the early Satavahana lungs 
with the jfndhradefo, their activity should be regarded as icstiictcd to the woitein and 
south-western portion of the Deccan plateau ; only latei kings of this dynasty extended 
their sway eastwards, so that subsequently even the Andhtadcsa was included in the 
Satavahana dominions ; the SStavahana migration was from the wcsl to tlu* oust ; 

(2) that the Satavahanas are different from, and should not be confused with, the 
Andhras mentioned in Greek and Chinese chronicles ; (3) that the home (or early 
habitat) of the Satavihanas is to be looked for on the western side of the peninsula 
and is perhaps to be located in the province then known as Salaoahani~hai a— 
a province of which the situation is unknown or uncertain. 

The whole object of research is to arrive at the truth, so far as that is 
possible ; and >f one has committed an error of judgment or has not 
expressed oneself clearly, the confessing to that fact and the re-attempt 
to correct oneself in that light is the true character of a great scholar. 
SuKTHANKAR comes out triumphant each time this test is applied to his 
writings ; for to him, knowledge without character was a barren 
thing, incapable of touching the finest emotions of a cultured 
being. 


43 Reprinted from the Sanjana Memorial Volume, pp.l-15, 

45 New Senes, 1 Io0-61. 

44 July 1 923, Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 776-7. 
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The sixth of the scries, Studies in Bhasa, is one of Suktiiankar’s great 
contributions to critical reviewing.'” In this paper he gives a belaLed 
review of the thesis Bhasa's Prakrit hy Dr. Wilhelm Printz, accepted 
by the University of Frankfurt as * Habilitationsschrift ' in 1919, and 
published two years later. The work itself is one of the most important 
contributions to the study of the Prakrits in Sanskrit plays, and in 
particular to the study of the Prakrit of the thirteen plays attributed to 
Bhasa. The text-critical training which Sukthankar h a d received at 
the hands of Luders is clearly visible when he remarks : 

' His methodology seems to imply that the Trivandrum texts have been handed down 
in an almost unalloyed condition since the time of the supposed author Bhasa. 
PniNTZ deals with the Prakrit of these plays in the same confident way in which 
Prof, Ludcrh has dealt with the Piakiit of the Turfan fragments of Buddhist dramas, 
fn doing so, PmNTZ has failed to take into account the essential difference of character 
lie (ween the two sots of manuscripts, not to speak of the manner in which Lhcy have 
been edited ; he appears not to appiccjale the elementary fact that Piakrit texts are 
liable to serious mutilation and coiruption in the course of transmission through 
t cut mi es, and thal Lhey need most careful editing. PltlNlz’s method of arguing is 
moat unscientific.' 

ft may be mentioned here that the whole of this detailed review article is 
a corrective to PhINTz’s thesis and 'hat his work will be practically useless 
for critical studies without Sukthankar’s notes on it. The chief fault 
of Printz is the classification of the Prakrit dialects, and his citations for 
Magadhi and Ardha-magadhi are all but useless : secondly bis overlooking 
the southern graphy and obvious Dravidianisms of the Prakrit passages 
has led h' m c ° wrong conclusions. An important result of examining 
Printz's thesis by SUKTHANKAR is t 0 prove that the Prakrit argument 
is inconclusive and cannot by itself be safely made the basis of 
chronology. 

We now come to the last of the studies on Bhasa which SUKTHANKAR 
published” It is entitled : “ The Bhasa Riddle : A Proposed Solution-” 
Although it is not numbered as the seventh in 'he series called Studies 
in Bhasa of which six had already been published, it is a fitting conclusion 


45 JBBRAS (NS) 1.103-17. 

46 Ibid, 1.126-43. See now A.D. Pusaumr. 
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to these previous studies. The conclusions arrived at may be given in 
the author's own words : 

My view of fchib sioup of plays may then he buefly hummuti7e‘l ft* lulluw, Om 
SvQpnavasaoadalia is a Malayalam recension of Bh<isa\ diama of that name : tin* 
Pratijnayaugandhardyana may be by the same autlioi ; buL the aiitbniship of Uu- icsL 
of the dramas must be said to he still quite uncertain. It may be added that Bhftsa’*- 
authorship of some particular drama or dramas of this gioup is ft question wholly 
independent of the homogeneity oi heterogeneity of the gioup as 3 whole. Indeed the 
only factor which unites these plays into a gioupi® that they form pait of the lcpertoire 
of a doss of heieditary actors. The CaruJalta is the oiiginal of the Mrcchakatif^fl, 
The five onc-nct Mahabharata pieces form a closely related, homogeneous gioup ; they 
appear in fact to be single aetc detached from a lengthy dramatized veision of the 
complete MBh saga, — a version which may yet come to light, if a seaich be made for it. 
The Urubhahga is no tragedy in one act, but a detached jntci mediate act of some 
drama. The present prologues and epilogues of our playB axe all unauthentic and 
comparatively modem. 


The year closes with reviews of the Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society for December 1923, vol. Ill, Part 1, Macdonell’s 
Practical Sanskrit Dictionary (corrected reissue, 1924) and Sir Flinder 
Petrie s Religious Life in Ancient India P All these reviews attest to 
that independence of judgment and that sureness of approach which one 
learns to associate wUh SUKTHANKAR. 

During 1926 SUKTHANKAR revised GhAte’s Lectures or. the Rig Veda 
and contributed a Preface. He also contributed an illuminating 
Foreword to the Marathi rendering of the Soapnaoasavadatta by 
Prof. Urdhwareshe. 


Since 1925 Sukthankar became the Chief Editor of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series) and gave a new 
impetus to the declining condition of the research work published by the 
Society. There is a reference to this in the Bombay Chronicle for May 10; 
1925, which may be reproduced here ; 


*n.e reproach that ’he local Brand, of the Raya, Asiatic Society hat been the .ose 
garden of crinkly eeem, to be i n a f d j r „ ay t0 be w j ped ou ^ m fint numbsr of lh . 

ZiohhL°!rM 71 ®tand in tine with simitar periodical! in other 

Z eh a ^ Thc Wnt Ei!t °" «* Df ' V - & S™™. 

- -i “ *- a -- •— I 
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Prof. Winternitz, while reviewing the same journal in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal, remarks : 4B 

" We bemlily coliyiutulatc the Bombay Society on this (list inimbei t>[ the New Setics 
of its Journal, which not only contains much valuable mattci, but is also Rot up in 
e Keel lent style oncl well pi in ted on Rood pa pel . ft is to be hoped that u lantc incieasc of 
subsciibets to the iomnaL both in India and Emnpc will make it possible foi the Society 
to keep up this hnth slnndaid 

Since 1 925 SukTh inkar was delivering postgraduate Lectures on 
Comparative Philology at the University of Bombay. Among his papers 
are still to be found manusciipt and type-written notes of these lectures, 
particularly in connection with the comparative grammars of Indo- 
European and Indo-Aryan. A cursory glance has convinced the writer 
of the extreme care with which Suktiiankar compiled his notes and with 
what details he worked out his general lectures. Like R. L. Stevenson 
he polished his work over and over ngain until all the dross was removed, 
leaving pure shining gold behind. If one works through all the 
Nachlasse of Sukthankar one is struck by the patience, the meticulous 
accuracy, the eye to ddail and withal a power to see the whole 'through 
a few details only, with which he took up any problem. 

Suktiiankar commenced his new but last phase of scholarship as the 
General Editor of the Great Epic on the 4th of August 1925. He had 
naturally before him the experience of his predecessor Utciicar with •> 
a batch of assistanl s and an ediloiial committee; but that experience 
showed h'm the necessity of re-organizing the entire department, from 
the manner of collating the manuscripts up to the final selection of read'ngs 
for the constituted text and the laborious critical apparatus. The classi- 
fication of the Mahabharata manuscripts broadty into two recensions. 
Northern and Southern, had already been achieved before the turn of 
the century. In the tentative edition of UtciKAR also this was accepted 
as an axiom, but he did not attempt a full classification of tfie Mss. and 
arrive at their ped'gree. His main object was to test the authenticity 
of a certain group of Mss. utilized for the tentative edition and clear the 
ground for future editorial work on the critical Edition. Now that the 
final responsibility of critically editing the Epic rested entirely with 
SUKTHANKAR he had not only to select his Mss. for the critical apparatus 
by means of tests devised so far and assure himself of the authenticity 
of the manuscript tradition represented by various exemplars obtainable 
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i oi • collation, but also to anange for their pioper collation and subsequent 
classification It tbok (our years t 0 produce the tentative edition of the 
Virataparvan based on 1 6 Mss 11 Devanagari, 1 each of Bengali, Telugu 
and Grantha and two Malayalam Mss The best commentary on this 
edition is to be found !n the Introduction to the Critical Edition of the 
Virataparvan : 4y 

Last of all, there is the TenUtivt Edition of the Virataparvan piep.ucd by the laU 
Mr N. B UiciKAR, m a , and published by this Institute in 1923 ll was based on 
t liven Devanagari Mss (oiu D r3 , 78l0 Dn, n 2 , the others having bi.cn 
lejected by me as of little cntical value), one Bengali (our B 4 ), one Telugu, one Giantha 
and two Malayalam Mss (our M| 2 ) Out of these 16 Mss Mi UlCIKAR had chosen 
throe. (r A M = our D|- 3 )as the basis of hi« text. The chief leason foi his preference 
for lhc.sc seems to have been their division of the Virataparvan into 67 adhyayas, exactly 
thi number given in the Pai vasamgraha Furlhei by effecting ceitain omisions 
favoured by the Southern recension, Mr. UTGIKAR was able to amve at a text of just 
205U *tan/as, not a stanza less or more 2050 is, again, the Parvasamgraha figiuc. 
Relying an the Kumbhakonam edition as the Southern icccnsion, which is in reality 
a hopeless blend of the Noithom and the Southern and which at ihis parluulai point 
(Parvasamgraha) has the Northern text, Mr UlGIKAR came Lo believe that the 
Parvasamgraha data m both the uccnsions are the same, that the Pai vasomgi aha ha* not 
been tampered with, and that having been known to Kum^ula in about the 7th cenLiuy 
ad it must reflect the MahabMrata of a btill more ancient age, and hence 
his own text which tallies with this data so perfectly must be as old as 4 fourth ccntuiy 
A d at least ’ Mr Utgikar thought that he could go even furthei back, beyond the 
Parvasamgroha age, by purging the text of 34 lmee which had aheady ciept inLo the 
Mahshharata when the Parvasamgraha was composed. Eveiy one of these 34 lines is 
the thud line of a six«p5da stanza, and as such could not have been original, for the 
norm of the stanza was four padas forming two lines So though found in all Mse. 
Mi U rui K ar did not admit them rnto the text, which was thus curtailed by him to 
2033 stanzas, Srnci the time of Mi Ujcisar more Ms material has been discovered, 
notably S| K| 2 which represents a tradition superior to the three basic M-rs of 
Mr Utgikar, and a prolonged and intensive study of the MaHahharala Mss has established 
definitively that too muck reliance on any group of Mss. ts unuian anted and misleading, 
and that the Parvasamgraha figures, even token uniform, can he no sure gu de in otif 
effort at going beyond the versions 

The last part of tfie above paiagrapfi fias been purposely italicised by uS- 
It indicates briefly but wrth force tfie basic fault of earlier editors like 
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Mr. Utgikau, and of later editors tike Prof. P. P. S. Sastrt who have 
relied too much on the Parvasamgraha argument 50 to base their critical 
editions, at the cost of the evidence which the manuscripts themselves 
bring forward, ff, in a critical edition, the manuscript evidence of 
different classes of exemplars is not assessed properly and turned 
into account, and the constitution of the text is vitiated by an argument 
which is not supported by the evidence of the Mss. then it ceases to be 
a critical edition, at least in the sense of 1 lower textual criticism ’ whose 
main object is to arrive at the most ancient form of the text as 
reconstructed entirely on the basis of the exemplars of the text available 
for critical purposes. 


So the first and most difficult task before SUKTHANKAS was the classi- 
fication of the Mss. material and the building up of a pedigree of the 
different classes of Mss. which could be critically utilized for the purposes 
of the edition. During the interval of two years which elapsed between 
Suktiiankar's taking charge (August 1925) and the publicalioiydfth e 
first fasciculus of the Adiparyan (May 1927) covering tfie first two 
adhyayns, SuKTnANKAR utilized altogether 50 Mss. for collation and use 
in the critical apparatus, distributed ns under : 7 for the Kasmlri Version 
in DevanSgari transcript, 1 for the Maithih Version, 4 for the Bengali 
Version, 2 for the DevanSgari Version of Arjunamisra, 3 for the DevanSgari 
Version of Nilakanlha, 4 for the Dev. Version of Ratnagarbha ancH 
14 for the Dev. Mixed Versions, constituting the Northern Recension ; 

2 for the Telugu Version, 7 for the Grantha Version and 4 for the 
Malayalam Version, constituting the Southern Recension. In addition 
2 Mss. containing the text of Devabodha's commentary without the epic 
text were also collated- 


With the aid of this critical apparatus SuKTHANKAR constituted his 
critical text of the first two adhyayas of th>4 Adiparvan within less than 
two years, establishing an unprecedented record for critical editing. 
For he had to classify the Mss. material, and an important advance made 
in this was the separation of the archetype K (which represents the 
DevanSgari transcripts of the Kasmiri or North-western version) from 
other so-called DevanSgari versions. 55 The archetype K represents 
a comparatively pure form of the MBh textual tradition and together with 


■ 50 On this see the PioJegomcna. 
55 Foreword to Fascicule 1. 
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Ihe Sarada forms the textus simplicior. The Maithili version stands nearest 
to the Bengali version, as SUKTHANKAR found, and this latter itself is 
slightly superior to the Vulgate, Closely connected with the Bengali 
is the version of Arjunamisra. Nllakantha presents a ' smooth ’ version 
generally accepted as the ‘ Vulgate and next to this comes the mixed 
Devanagari group. In this manner SUKTHANKAR began to discover the 
genetic pattern existing between the different classes of Mss. irrespective 
of their individual idiosynciacies. This is a very important distinction 
when dealing with such texts of a complicated tradition as the Great Epic. 
For if we get enmeshed within the individual idiosyncracics first it is 
impossible to arrive at a fundamental principle in the reconstruction of the 
oldest text. For evaluating the particular codex it is essential for the 
editor to make an intensive study of it and note down its peculiarities ; 
but when we have hundreds of Mss. to choose from, we have to give 
importance t 0 types of Mss. rather than t 0 number. SUKTHANKAR had 
therefore 50 Mss. of the Adi for collation from out of approximately 
235 known through catalogues, etc. and of which 107 were in Devanagari 
script, 3s in Bengali, 31 in Grantha, 28 in Telugu, 26 in Malayalam, 
5 in Nepali, 3 in foarad^, l each in Maithili, fCannada and Nandinagari. 
Of these about 70 were fully or partly examined and collated for this 
edition : of these again 60 were actually utilized in preparing the text, 
-and the critical apparatus of the first two adhyayas gives the collations of 
50 Manuscripts. 


The very classification of manuscripts which SUKTHANKAR gives on 
p. in of his Foreword t 0 the first fasciculus of the Adiparvan, under the 
date January 1927, shows that the pedigree of Mss. had been fully worked 
out : the separation of the K version from the so-called D version 
establishes the archetype y comprising S and K ; similarly the archetype B 
IS presumed by the intimate relationship existing between Maithili and 
Bengali Mss. in opposition to the so-called D group of Mss. with 
which they form a minor group leading to the sub-recension y which 
may be termed the Central Sub-Recension. In a similar manner the 
archetype 0 comprising T and G Mss, is established. By what tedious 
process of classification and re-classification of the Mss. this pedigree 
of Adiparvan versions was arrived at can only be imagined by those 
„ have actually worked with such complex material or have gone 
through .n dotage apparatus criticm given by Sukthankar with his 
constituted text. We have some means of following the thought-process 
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of SuKTHANKAR in Ihc scribbled notes and jottings which he used to 
make at this time. We reproduce below the short text of some notes 
made on 14th October 1925, regarding the Principles of Mbh. Text 
Criticism and Text Reconstruction : 

(1) The chief principle of text criticism is to Lake as <1 basis the oldest Ms. of that 
family of Mi*? which is recognised ns the best, and with all possible consistency to moke 
this authoritative m the edition. But it should be clearly recognised that Mss. of 
even the best family aic not entirely free from errois, corruptions, emendations and 
innovations. Nevertheless before one rcjectB a reading of the basic Mss. it ought to he 
shown that the supposed superior reading must inevitably have stood in the 
Ur-Northem Recension. 

(2) Give piefcvence to n tending found in both the Grant ha and Malayalnm Mss. 
when confirmed by the Bengali Mss., even though they stand in conflict with the Basic 
Mss In other words, a reading found in Granthn, Malnyahm and Bengali is pritna 
facie superior to n valiant found only in the basic Mas 

(3) As a Kcncial mie, no complete verse should be adopted c is genuine unless it is 
(mind in both tin* Northern and the Southern Recensions. Exceptions mny lie 
considered. When u nnp-rfcrmian veisc, for cogent icasons adopted, it should he 
printed in small type. 

(4) There being two distinct lecciisions, only one c.m be prinLed at a lime. When 
the N and S readings an* of equal value, choose, for the sake of consistency, unifoimly 
the N, so as to avoid ns fnr an possible a samkara oT the lecensions (Wcgivc" 
preference to the Northern as the more reliable recension, it being nearer the source, of 
the original. But this is external criticism and a priori conclusion) 

(3) In the absence or othei criteria, the consistency of anyone class of Mss. should be 
the guiding factor in the choice of a reading. 

(6) Compare commentaries and note down their paljianiaras in the footnotes, in 
among the v, I. 

(7) When there is a change of speaker, the name of the interlocutor should be 
invariably and consistently printed in the text. When it is not found in the old Mas, 
or in any of the Mss. at all, then it should be enclosed in square brackets. 

(8) No emendation should be made which is not self-evident or inevitable, and which 
is open to the slightest doubt. 

The rough draft of a Stemma Caiicum reproduced here, on the opposite^ 
page, is dated 24th September 1925. It shows the p rocess by which 
SuKTHANKAR struggled through to that simple but great discovery of the - 
genetic relationship between the recensions and versions and sub-versions 
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of the Mahabharata critical apparatus . 52 The above principles may be 
compared with those devised by SUKTHANKAR in critically editing the first 
two adhyayas of the Adiparvan : 53 

The Southern recension agrees with the archetype K more closely than with any other 
Northern version. .... Since I have not been able to discover traces of* secondary 
inter-relationship * between archetypes K and S, I consider the agreement between these 
two archetypes as 4 primitive \ This concord is a factor of supreme importance for the 
reconstruction of the text — In preparing the constituted test of the first two adhySyas 
I have endeavoured to balance the eclecticism advocated in certain matleis with rigid 
conservatism insisted on in others. I have been most averse to reject 01 correct the 
readings of good manuscripts. Interpretation has throughout been given precedence 
over emendation ; As a general rule, preference is given lo a reading which best 
suggests how other readings might have arisen, When such a reading was not available 
the choice fell upon one which i 6 common to (what prima facie appeared to be) more or 

less independent versions and which is supported by intrinsic probability if we 

leave*bs£of account documentary evidence, no convincing proof can in general be 
brought forward to establish either the originality or the spuriousness of the .... 
lines. 

It will be clear from the above that a great deal of advance had been made 
over the early scribbled notes. In the first place the principles of textual 
criticism to be applied to the peculiar conditions of manuscripts connected 
sjpith the Great Epic had been definitely worked out by the lime the 
constitution of these first t W o adhyayas became possible ; in the second 
place we observe that even in this Foreword the same cautious use of 
language is made as in the Prolegomena published seven years later; 
the confidence, the meticulous accuracy, the mastery of the whole epic 
material, is evidenced by the very ring of the sentences which SUKTHANKAR 
composes in expressing his views. Although the material included in the 
first fascicule is small compare,! t 0 the extent of the whole of the 
Adiparvan, the amount of work needed to elucidate the principles, to 
select the Mss. for the critical apparatus, and to constitute the text after 
Classifying them, is something of which India can be reasonably proud. 
For the annals of critical editing in the Oriental world nothing similar 
had been done before; no text-critic in Europe had experience enough 
to deal with the problems which the wilderness of text-tradition witnessed 


52 An Intermediate stage » seen in Epic Studies III, Annah BARI II. 
J Foreword. 
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in Ihc Great Epic presented; only a prolonged and patient study by 
a master-mind could penetrate into Ibis wilderness and clear the paths of 
textual reconstruction. That SuKTHANKAR, standing as he did at the apex 
of previous attempts, could achieve this distinction within such a short 
time as less than two years, is a factor which many have not thought about. 
Only those like Winternitz and Ll'ders who could measure a genius of 
this type, because they themselves possessed the gift for this work in 
a similar degree, realized the greatness of the achievement. 54 

It is interesting to note from the Postscript to this Fort word that after 
the manuscript of the first fascicule had been sent to the press, the 
Editor was able to secure collations of Sbarada and Nepali manuscripts, 
and the collations received by‘him wholly supported the constituted text, 
especially regarding the interpolated stanzas, thereby proving the 
correctness of the method adopted in settling the text. 

The first fascicule ends with 1 .2.233. During 1 928 the second fascicule 
bringing the constituted text up to 1.21.17 ab was published. In this 
fascicule five additional Mss. have been used, and particularly the 
Newari Mss. A perusal of the editorial note snows that 

SuKTHANKAR had finally decided about the position of this j\j-ver$ion ; 
for while INJj agrees, as a rule with V| B group, Nn strangely enough 
show frequently features which they share with Kand S, throwing doubts 
about the true Newari characteristics of these two. 

The third fascicule containing the constituted text up to 1.53.36 was 
published in 1929. In the history of MahSbhavata studies, for the first 
time, this fascicule presents the collations of a Sarada Ms. of the Great 
Epic. Similarly the new Ms. K| added to the apparatus is another 
unique manuscript, being a Devanagari transcript of a Sarada original 
very closely allied to S|. A very important result of the collation and 
utilization of these two codices belonging to the KaSmiri version of the 
Mahabharata is t 0 show independently the Correctness of the constituted 
text of the Parvasarhgraha (missing in &,) figure for the extent of the Adi 
as constituted by SUKTHANKAR on the basis of the other Mss. The truth 
of this constituted text is unexpectedly proved by the stanza repealed 
at the end of the Adiparvan in 6,. though this codex has a lacuna for the 
first 25 adhyayas, and its collation begins only with 26.10. This 

54 This appreciation will be clear from their reviews an< u *rffire which aie still on 
the Institute’s files. 
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corresponds almost verbatim with the constituted text of 1.2.96. The 
death-knell of the Parvasamgraha argument is tolled when Sukthankar 
remarks. 55 

In passing I may point out that evrn the vacations mentioned abovr show, if 
indeed the critical apparatus has not done so in sufficiency, that it would be a grave 
mistake to regard the Parvasamgraha as the one immutable Factor in the 
cheque led history ol the Mahabharata text. There can. I think, be no doubt that ihe 
text of this adhySya also lias been tampered with and designedly altered, from time to 
tunc, in vauous ways, in order to make it harmonise with the inflated versions of 
<i later epoch. 

A passing reference should be made here to a Descriptive. Catalogue of 
the Bijapur Museum of Arch&ology, published by the Government Central 
Press. Bombay in 1928. Evidently the text of this must have been 
prepared by Sukthankar during his short connection with the 
Archaeological Department between 1916 and 1920. 

But far t^iore important than this, and almost as important as fascicule 
2 of the Adi published during the same year, is the first of the rightly- 
famous series Epic Studies. It is published under the title ‘ Some 
Aspects of the Mahabharata Canon ’, 56 and is the result of two reviews 
of the first fascicule published respectively by Hermann Weller and 
j^anklin Edgerton. As SUKTHANKAR remarks at the very outset, both 
reviews are evidently products of a very close study of the text and the 
critical apparatus. Moreover the problem of the Mbh. textual criticism 
is a problem sui .generis, and the principles are to be evolved from an 
intensive study of the Mss. material and the Mss. tradition. Both 
reviewers had considerable experience with allied problems, and if they 
disagree among themselves as to the choice of the reading for the 
constituted text, then (a) either the principles evolved for textual 
reconstruction are not quite sound, or (b) there are significant variants 
which have equal probability (documental or intrinsic) in favour of being 
accepted for the constituted text. The readings on which these differences 
of opinion are based are 1.1.19,42,49,62 and 201 and the identification of 
the hundred suh-parvans of the Mbh. enumerated in the second adhyaya 
of the Adiparvan. The very first case of disagreement is the famous 

^ Editorial Note. 

. ,n JBBRAS (NS) *"'757.76. 
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verse-foot vedais calurbhilf samilam at 1. 1.19 (with v. i. satnmUam ) which 
Wei.lfr proposes to rcotl as calurbhih sammitam vedaib. After a brilliant 
argument Sukthankar points out the reading accepted as a lectio 
ilifl'tcilor giving rise to all the other variants noticed in the apparatus 
critical,. In passing he remarks : ‘ It is methodologically wrong to expect 
to find the original reading by picking out a stray variant which appears 
to give a better meaning, and shuffling the words of fhe pada until the 
pathya form turns up ’ (as Weller seems to have done). In the second 
case discussed Sukthankar has marshalled the argument of documental 
probability to a nicety, showing that ihe reading atmavan documented, 
among others, by the whole of B and the whole of S, there being no 
possibility of a secondary relationship existing between these two versions 
as a whole. In the third case the rejected reading samiinpya cakravit, 
though documented by B and S (except G,-) Mj) and far superior to 
Weller’s samfcepato (which is weakly documented), is still not 
documentally strong enough ; it is not supported by the whole of S ; 
moreover, the weak point of the vuriant is that it does not explain how the 
other readings may have arisen. All these arguments which must have 
been utilized by SUKTHANKAR in constituting bis critical text exhibit his 
complete mastery of the methods and principles which had to be evolved 
by himself by patient study in less than two years. And he is not afraid 
to face the truth : he clearly indicates in this last argument that his own 
choice of samfcejytm may be purely a subjective one ; but it is clear that 
the other two readings ate not compellingly superior to replace it, even if 
the critical text were to be revised. 


The fourth fascicule of the Adiparvan, bringing the constituted text 
up to 1.90.24 was published in 1930, and it is interesting from the view- 
point of a textual critic, firstly because of the far-reaching divergence, 
met with for the tot time, between N and S as regards the sequence of 
adhyayas or adhyaya groups, and secondly because of the stupendous 
addition found in S in the well-known Sakuntala episode. Now when 
there is discrepancy between N and S, it is difficult, as a rule, to give 
strict proof of the originality of either recension. In such cases the 
more generally reliable recension must be considered as the original, on 
the basis of general trustworthiness. This is precisely what Sukthankar 
does in accepting the credence of the S K group as a stop-gap arrangement. 
Although N is relatively speaking less liable to interpolations than S, it 
likewise contains some flagrant additions and alterations. It thus follows 
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that only that portion of the text which is documented by both recensions 
may be considered as wholly certain and authentic ; the rest is doubtful 
in varying degrees. 57 

Epic Studies III is one of the most virile papers from the pen of 
Sukthankar , 58 for it is a slashing answer to the criticism levelled against 
the first three fascicules and to the problems raised by Dr. Ruben on the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata itself. It is a challenge to the 
methods which he had developed and his deep feeling is expressed in 
the very opening sentence : ‘ I am bound to form and express an opinion 
on the issues raised in the article Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des 
Mahabharata published in the current issue of the Acta Orientatia 
(vo. 8, pp. 240-256), in which the author, Dr. Walter Ruben has 
reviewed Fascicules 1-3 of my edition of the Adiparvan, criticizing at 
considerable length and in great detail the principles underlying the 
preparation of the edition and the constitution of the text.’ This paper is 
interesting hecause it gives him the opportunity of re-examining 
searchingly these principles and coming out triumphant, and once for 
all establishing the unquestionable soundness of his methods of 
reconstruction and classification. A few selected sentences from this 
vigorous defence of his method will make the subject very clear : w 

Tested on the touchstone (of the canon of the caiurvatga of the classical philologist) 
the critical edition of the Mbh. is found wanting in no less then three items, namely 
Heuristics, Emendatio and Higher Textual Criticism, the last two of which have been 
wholly left untouched, according to Ruben. Even the first has by a long way not 
been done justice to by the hapless editor. , .As for Emendatio I must plead guilty to 
having perpetrated so far. perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, minor emendations in 1 3 
Instance-? in about 3800 stanzas..,. Most scholars will, I fancy, sinceiely be 
giateful that 1 have been so moderate and that I have declared it as my policy to give 
preference to interpretation over emendation. In speaking at all of ' Higher Criticism ’ 
in this connection Ruben seems to show a lamentable lack of understanding of this 
objective edition, having mistaken entirely the beginning for the end of the critical 
work on the Mahabharata. Higher criticism can begin only after Lower Criticism has 
done its work, not till then. . . But 1 imagine, Ruben does not want to say anything 
special at all, when he mentions his * Hohere Kritik ’ . The item is probably 
introduced here merely pro forma, as the fourth and last stage of the ariya-magga. 

57 See EditoridS&afce to this fascicule. 

w Dr. Rubln and the critical Edition of the MahSbhSjata, Annals BORI , 11259-83. 
59 JkiJ. pp. 259-6b. 
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Ami linw vonM il be irntmiMc lo apply to iho Mahabhar/Jla the canons of tlio Classical 
CliiloIotfV in tofu i When* lus the, Classical Philology, I should like to know, tho 
necessary cvpcritfiicc iw dealing with a text with nboul a dozen eusians whose 
extreme types dilfw in extent by something like 13,000 stanzas (or 26,000 lines); a work 
which for centuries hqs been growing not onlv upwards and downwards but ulqo 
Ulei ally, like the Nyaqrodhn tree, growing on all sides ; a codex which has been written 
|n sever? ur eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly copied through a Jong visiq 
oF cenLuries by a legion of devoul — and perhnps mostly ignorant and indifferent — 
COpyi6ts speaking different tongues ; a traditional book of inspiration which in various 
shapes and sizes, has been the cherished heritage of one people continuously for several 
millennia and which to the present day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and 
moral ideas of a nation numbering over two hundred million? No, the Classical 
Philology has no experience in dealing with n text of this description, a work of such 
colossal dimensions nnd complex character, with such a long and intricate history 
behind. That is why I have said that the problem of the MabSbhsrata textual criticism 
is a problem sni generis. 

If this were all that SlJKTHANKAR had, said il Would have made him only 
an impassioned defence counsel with reference to the charges brought 
against the first Ifircc fascicules <jf the Adiparvan and the methods of 
textual criticism advocated therein ; bait like a true scholar whose main 
strength lies both in his character and his complete mastery of details, 
he pursues the arguments by a fundamental grasp of the essentials which 
are necessary for a firm hold on the recalcitrant material to bring them 
into shape. In the second section of the paper ho lays bare Ruben’s 
exaggerations and generalisations, unwarranted by the facts which he 
uses as his basis for them. The next major item of discussion, the four 
types of constellations (complete agreement between N and S, 
non-agreement, cross agreement and partial agreement) are discussed 
with great force and brilliance. This is followed by a provisional stemma 
codicum representing the types of versions utilized for the critical edition. 
The concluding part is as interesting as the beginning, and one sees 
Sukthankar at his best as a warrior, unapproachable but withal not 
destroying, only showing up the weaknesses of the opponent's best moves 
by a thrust here or a thrust there, or at times parrying. His is not 
a capricious nature which hides behind heavy-weight authority when such 
criticism is levelled against him, and finds shelter in saying that the. 
arguments of the opponent are not significant or arejpjally inadequate ; 
his true character comes out in every statement he makes ; it is a desire 
to be understood properly and he does not brook incompetence or 
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ignorance : wherever he meets with them it is his duty to dispel them, 
and he does so without hurting, but with such a complete control and 
mastery that all opposition must either give way or look utterly foolish. 

The small paper or Arjunamisra, 1 ’ 1 ’ however, does not require 
e detailed notice, as most of the facts here gathered are utilized later in his 
Notes on the Mahabharata Commentators. 

In 1931 appeared the fifth fascicule of the Adiparvan, bringing down 
the constituted text to 1.149.20. The notable omissions from the 
critical text are the story of the birth of Duhsala, the unsuccessful attempts 
made by Duryodhana to kill Bhlma, an inflated account of the defeat and 
capture of Drupada, and the notorious Kanikaniti, etc. These omissions 
give rise to a difficult text-critical problem, since they have been rejected 
mainly on the evidence of the Kasmiri version : are they to be considered 
to be omissions in the lacking versions or additions in the others 
which contain them ? The intrinsic evidence is, in SUKTHANKAR s 
opinion, strongly, against their originality. He says : 61 

“Here therefore we are confronted hy a very difficult cabc where the evidence (no 
^ conlra of documentary and intrinsic probability is equally or almost equally balanced. 
Now it would not do to foim some a priori hypothesis as to the interrelationship of the 
versions and fix the text in terms of some pieconccived notion about it The study of 
the documents themselves must teach us what their intei relationship is. And they 
unmistakably indicate that this interrelationship is of a very complex character. 
In fact I am now fully persuaded that with the epic text as preserved in the exlnnt 
MahShhfbvta Mss. we stand at the wrong end of a long chain of successive synthesis 
nf divergent texts carried out in a haphazard fashion through centuries of diaskeuastic 
activities . and that with the possible exception of the Ko&niri version all other veisions 
are indiscriminately conflated. 

The present statement sums up the importance of Sukthankar’s approach 
to Mbh. textual criticism. In the face of these conflated Mss. the genetic 
method cannot be applied strictly and it is extremely difficult to disentangle 
completely by means of purely objective criteiia their intricate mutual 
interrelationships. The results arrived at from a consideration of 
documentary probability must be further tested in the fight of intrinsic 
probability. No part of the text can be considered really exempt from 
intrinsic probability when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded fluid 
. text like the one presented by the Mbh. These are some of the findings 
which emerge jjom this fascicule. 

Sir ./. ]. MotH Commemoration Volume, 565-8, 

See Editorial Note 


(I. 111. 
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In the following year the sixth fascicule appeared, covering the 
constituted text to the end (1,225,19), Theie is no preface or editorial 
note with this issue, hut SuKTHANKAR must have breathed a sigh of relief 
in releasing it to the public, For it was now seven years since his assuming 
the charge of its editorship, and in his own opinion he was behind hi® 
time-table. But those who knew the pioneer work he was doing in the 
Mbh- wilderness, realized with amazement the rapid progress he was 
making and the new history in Indian scholarly achievement that he was 
building up. Notwithstanding the principles that he established for the 
first time for critically editing the Mbh„ it took other PaTvan Editors 
even more time to complete their own assignments. Even taking 
advantage of his ripe experience the Parvan Editors could scarcely make 
the progress that SuKTHANKAR achieved single-handed, and with all the 
pioneer's new ground to break. 

The year 1933 must rank in lh e annals of Oriental Scholarship as the 
zenith and peak of achievement so far as Mahabharata studies are 
concerned. For during this year the final fascicule of the Adiparvan 
containing the Appendices, Notes, Addenda, etc. and that immortal 
contribution of SuKTHANKAR entitled the Prolegomena, was published- 
No words of praise con describe the magnitude of SukthankAr's 
achievement in this essay. For its classic style it stands supreme in th e 
whole field of Indie Research ; not only that ; no other Introduction or 
Prolegomena can stand Comparison with it, in its fundamental grasp, in 
its objective scientific approach and in the majesty of its survey. Once for 
all the question of editing texts of the type of the Great Epic was settled 
in all its fundamental aspects and fresh experience gained in dealing with 
complicated texts of this nature for which the experience of the western 
Classical Philology was totally inadequate. By a synthesis of the processes 
adopted by Classical Philology with the. luxuriant overgrowth of the 
oriental epopde, SuKTHANKAR arrived at a number of principles and 
an objective method of approach where the fundamental grasp of 
foundational doctrines was necessary and sufficient. 

All the great discoveries had already been made and assured by the time 
the Prolegomena came to he written. The three Epic Studies and the 
various Editorial Notes to the previous fascicules had seen to that. The 
greatness of the Prolegomena lies, however, in the fact, that here, at one 
place, all the great problems were taken up and systematically reduced 
to order, by a kind of mathematical logic which is the sine qua non of the 
» Bt Y 62 — 1 
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objective scientific approach. Ail criticisms which had appeared in the 
various reviews were answered with an unswerving logic which has 
silenced the criticism once for all. However great the critic, he could not 
be the equal of Sukthankar in the critical handling of the Epic material. 
The suggestions which some of the continental scholars of eminence 
had thrown out with regard to the presentation of the text perhaps not 
from a sense of authority, but certainly through lack of experience in 
editing such texts — were squarely faced and exposed with a master’s 
touch. 

What is it that the Prolegomena does for the Mbh. ? In the first 
place it explains in great detail the fundamental principles of textual 
criticism which should be applied to texts in India ; for the textual 
tradition in India is vastly different from that of Europe as Sukthankar 
has so convincingly shown in Epic Studies III. In the second place he 
has shown, despite the continuous syntheses, interpolations and conflations 
the mutual relationship existing between the different versions of the Mbh. 
as versions. In the third place he has shown the ideal method for critically 
editing Indian texts, and the Prolegomena is nothing if it does not teach 
a scholar how to edit texts scientifically. 

In this work lasting for seven to eight years (the Prolegomena dated 
August 1933) Sukthankar’s scientific achievement reached the height of 
its glory. Witness, for example, the scientific use of the sigla attached 
to the critical apparatus of Mss. used ; to tfie writer's knowledge, this 
is the only instance when the sigla were really made significant, representing 
in this case the script characterising the Mss. and the subscript numbers 
showing the order of their importance in that particular series. Similarly 
while presenting the variant readings in the apparatus criticus, it will be 
noticed by observant scholars that an invariable rule was followed ; and 
this rule, or rather set of rules ’has a direct bearing on the ped'gree of 
Mss. utilized for the apparatus. Everything Sukthankar did had 
a method and an object, and even those who do not know anything of his 
earlier mathematical training can discover in such matters of small detail 
his fundamental training as a scientist. He is a scientist first and last 
and secondarily only an Orientalist or Indologist. 

One of the earliest opinions expressed by Prof. Luders on Sukthankar’s 
work has been printed on the cover pages of several fascicules of the 
Adiparvan and is worth quoting ; for Luders, like SUKTHANKAR, was 
sparing of words, and any praise that he would bestow on a particular 
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work was not a formal affair, but something absolutely personal and 
deserving. ' I have been greatly impressed by the arrangements that 
have been made at the Institute for the collation of the Mahabharata 
Mss. The arrangements are such as will ensure great accuracy and 

perfect clearness in the registration of various readings Your work 

seems to me to merit the highest possible praise both as regards the 
constituting of the text, and the clarity and succinctness with which the 

Mss. evidence has been recorded In my reading of the text I came 

across no passage of any importance , where I had occasion to differ from you 
as to the choice of the right reading.' This is the highest praise that can 
possibly be bestowed on the work of SuKTHANKAR for there was no 
scholar in Europe or America better fitted than Luders to edit the Grea 
Epic on the lines on which SuKTHANKAR worked ; his training, keen 
critical acumen, his wonderful all-round acquaintance with almost every 
branch of Indie philology, and his own contributions which have been 
considered on all hands as the last word on the particular subjects, give 
that authority to his words. 

There is now a gap of two years before SuKTHANKAR publishes any 
paper. But it does not signify that he has been resting. The work of 
the critical edition was progressing on the Virata by Raghu Vira and on 
the Udyoga by Sushil Kumar De, under the personal supervision of the 
General Editor who had probably to work as much as the individual 
Parvan Editors on those sections assigned to them. Moreover he was also 
preparing for his editorial work of the Arapyakaparvan. In 1934 
WlNTERNITZ published a very detailed Tevicw of the Adiparvan, and in 
the opening paragraph remarked : K 

1 have no hesitation in saying that this is the most important event in the history of 
Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max Muller’s edition o{ the ftgvcda with 
SSyana’s commentary.’ 

This review gives in brief the main principles which SuKTHANKAR 
established with great detail in the Prolegomena. WlNTERNITZ further 
remarks that ‘ our full approval of the general principles followed by the 
Editor, does not imply that we agree with him in every detail of the 
constituted text. Both I myself and other critics have already referred 
to passages where we should prefer other readings.’ Accordingly he cites 
24 instances which he came across in reading parts of the critical edition 

62 Annals BORt 1934, 
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with his pupils in his Indological Seminar from time to time, where he 
differs from Sukthankar. These do not touch the general principles 
adopted by the Editor, but Winternitz takes exception t 0 carrying too 
far the principle of choosing a reading * which best explains how the other 
readings may have arisen.’ In his Epic Studies IV : More Text-Critical 
Notes’ 63 Sukthankar attempts to meet the main objections raised 
by WINTERNITZ in the above review. Altogether nineteen out of the 
above 24 instances are taken up for discussion. Sukthankar’s absence 
of conceit and readiness to understand the other man’s point of view are 
exemplified in this paper. Before actually presenting to us his view of 
these cases, setting forth the reasons which have guided him in the choice 
of the readings adopted by him in the critical text, he makes the following 
generous statement : * When there are hundreds or thousands of readings 
to be considered and weighed it is natural that all the selections would 
not satisfy all readers ; and there are bound to be small slips in so enormous 
and difficult a work as this. But the reader has the advantage of having 
the full critical apparatus before him, prepared with all possible care and 
presented in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substitute 
in the text any reading that appeals to him better.’ This is just what 
Winternitz has done and as it is incumbent upon himself to explain 
his reasons for the choice of the particular readings objected to, 
Sukthankar has once again shown that mastery of detail as well as of 
principles which we expect from him, as a result of his previous studies 
and publications. 

As in Mathematics, here too SUKTHANKAR recognizes two types of 
conditions : the necessary condition and the sufficient condition. He has 
assumed that the agreement between K and S is a sufficient condition 
though not a necessary condition for the originality of the 
concordant reading. In the reading adopted by him at 1.3.60: gira va 
samsami, W INTERNITZ prefers the omission of va, according to the principle 
that agreement between K and S warrants the better text, for K 0 N, S 
omit it, and besides, it disturbs the metre and the sense. To this 
SUKTHANKAR replies : there is no agreement here between K and S ; 
Kq. is true, represents the version K in a comparatively pure form but 
K 0 is not K. K, is, on the whole, a decidedly better representative of 
the Kasrmri version than K 0 . In the case under discussion we have K 0 


63 Hid. 16 . 90 - 133 , 
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agreeing with S and K| with ft, a case of cross-agreement, which h as been 
overlooked by Winternitz. As for the agreement of ft, with S, it had 
already been pointed out by Sukthankar that even the Mss. of distant 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern 
source or sources. It is thus proved that the documental probability 
in favour of Lhe reading preferred by Winternitz is not at all strong, 
and it is then pioved to be further weakened by intrinsic probability. 
To the criticism of Winternitz that too much reliance on the principle : 
adopt the reading which best explains how the other readings have or may 
have arisen, Sukthankar replies by showing documentally how the 
reading nivasatam adopted by him at 1.3.145 could never be proved to 
have arisen from an original nyavasatam preferred by Winternitz. 
There are many priceless teachings in this paper ; one of the classical 
instances is in connection with 1 .92,2 : Gahga S ri ioa r'p/ni. WlNTERNITZ 
had remarked : “ Here Sukthankar adopts the reading of S|K|, against 
the reading of all other N Mss. The same Mss. Ss,K| have in c Sayanat 
for salilat of all other Mss. which is rejected. Why should S0]K| in the 
first line be of greater authority than in the seccond line?” This is 
a very pertinent question for a novice in textual criticism, but it is 
surprising that so acknowledged an authority on the subject like 
Winternitz 3hould have raised it. Nevertheless SUKTHANKAR 
considered it his duty to reply to this question, and he remarks'- 
‘ The configuration of the Mss. as well as the intrinsic merit of the readings 
are different in the two lines. That is how S,K| appear to be of greater 
authority in the first line than in the second. The salilat of the text is 
found in all Mss. except S|Kj (S only transposing the word), and is, 
therefore, for one thing, obviously far better documented than & ay anal 
of S - Ki only. In the second line, therefore, we have practically, only 
two readings : Sayanat of S|Kj, against salilat of the rest ; therefore the 
reading of S|K| has been rightly rejected. Such is not the case in, 
the first line. Here we have three nearly independent readings (S, K| 
Ganga Sn iva TUpini .- Vulgate G. strirupadhariw ;S lobharuyatamaiyUh 
which latter 13 our fourth pada). Here, while the two Northern readings 
are somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with the Northern. None of the 
readings can be mechanically derived from the other, and intrinsically, 
they are all more or less of the same value. Such being the case, the 
Northern tradition was, as usual, followed.’ Leaving aside other issues, 
this reply and the query raised by Winternitz show the difference of 
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approach between the two. While Sukthankar considers each case 
from fundamental principles, independently of other considerations such 
as a general theory of genetic relationship, etc., WlNTERNlTZ and other 
critics, in spite of their deep study of the Epic material are misled by general 
principles. If the Mbh. textual criticism is a problem sui generis, then 
the general principles are only guiding steps or corner stones ; each case 
has to be seen from the configuration of Mss. used as evidence, and the 
general reliability of any set of Mss. is no guarantee that it contains the 
original or the more ancient reading. The above arguments have been 
reproduced here only to illustrate the mastery with which SuKTHANKAR 
worked with his material and his superiority in this line to every other 
scholar, which Winternitz himself conceded to him. 

While he was firm on matters the truth of which he had demonstrated 
himself entirely to his own satisfaction, SUKTHANKAR was always the first 
to admit any slip in his work. Thus at 1.218.27 the reading vyatifthania 
though supported by S| K|, was not admitted into the text for that reason ; 
it is a misprint, and SUKTHANKAR thanks WlNTERNlTZ for pointing it out. 

During the following eight years SUKTHANKAR 1 s whole life was 
practically devoted to contributions concerning the Epic. So far as the 
critical edition is concerned, the VirStaparvan by Raghu Vira was 
published in 1 936, the Udyoga by S. K. De in 1 940 and the Vana — or 
the Aranyakaparvan in 1942. SuKTHANKAR’s contribution to the first 
two as the General Editor is gratefully acknowledged by the Parvan 
Editors in their Introductions. 64 Every line of the text and the critical 
apparatus must have been passed by him, both in the press-copy and the 
printing stage. 

Epic Studies V deals with the Mahabharata Commentators. 45 It is 
divided into two sections. The first deals with chronological notes on 
the Mahabharata scholiasts of _ whom nearly 22 are known by name. 
Very little is, however, known of all these commentators, and only a few 
of these scholia are available in print. By a gradual progression from the 
known to the unknown, Sukthankar establishes the relative chronology 
of some of these commentators, and the final order as given by him 
is as follows : Devabodha-Vimalabodha-Sarvajna-Arjuna-Nilakantha, with 
Sarvajiia’s date limited to not later than 1300 A.D. whence it follows that 
•Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived long prior to this date, 

64 Virata Inf rod, and Udyoga Introd. 

63 Annals BORI 17.185.202. 
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1 he second part ol this paper deals with the version of Dcvabodha. 
bUKTIIANKAR was sLiuck by disparity between the text of the Mbh. 
(C B or K) and the commentary ; not only does this commentary contain 
words or expressions which do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it also 
cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the Vulgate. 
Similarly one finds passages and adhyayas of the Vulgate which are 
wholly Uncommented by Devabodba. By a close inspection of 
Devnbodha's text it is found that it agrees remarkably closely with 6 K 
sub-recension, particularly on the compelling evidence of the 
supplementary and entirely superfluous adhyaya at the end of the Adi, 
being a repetition of the episode of ^vetaki’s sacrifice occurring earlier, 
with the curious variant Svetaketu for Svetaki. That the version of 
Devabodba also contained this adhyaya is proved by his remark ; 
§ vetakir eua Svelaketur iti noma. This conclusion is also borne out by 
many other minor and major agreements which are enumerated in th e 
paper. 

The same year another paper, and this time a very important one, was 
published as the sixth in the series of Epic Studies under the special title : 
The Bhrgus and the Bljarnta : A text-historical Study. 66 The modest 
aim of this paper, as SuKTUANKAR expresses himself, is to collect and collate 
the Bhnrgava references in the Mahabharala, and to give a succinct 
account of all that the Great Epic has to say about these Bhrgus. For 
the sake of convenience Suktiiankar studies these legends as they appear 
in their natural sequence in the Mbh. The results of this important 
text-critical study may be summarised in the author’s own 
words : 

From tlie legends preserved in oui epic, the Bhargavas appear to be a Brahmin clan 
more intimately associated with the ancient Ksatriyas than most of the other Brahmin 
clans, connected with mostly by ties of marriage. In their conflicts with the Ksatriyas 
they appear to the epit hards as irascible Bases, domineering, arrogant, unbending and 
revengeful, hut at the same time omnipotent supermen. The epic contains a number of 
episodes or upakhyatiat and two independent sub-parvans of the epic the entire Pauloma 
and a large section of the Pau?ya, besides a number of discussions and discourses, 
Thete is frequent repetition of these legends on different occasions in the course of the 
epic. It is also to be noted that the Bhaigavas spring into this prominence all of a sudden 


66 
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in the Mbh. and there is no basis for this eminence in the earlier literature. Taking 
a collective view of all these legends and references, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
thaL the Bhargava heroes occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvass, filling up 
much of the available space in the background. Their figures are pointed with a thick 
brush and in vivid colours. Their my ihs are uniformly distributed over the entire 
extent of the Great Epic, and throughout represented as the people. 

The place occupied by these Bhargava legends unmistakably shows the gradual 
1 bhrguiaatiun * of older logends, which occur in the epic itself in two forms, one with 
and the other without some important Bhargava element. In the process of converting 
the popular epic of the Bharotas into the EncijdopaAia Brahmanica, the special 
predilection to the Bhargava element is highly significant. Intrinsically there can be 
no question that this element is entirely foreign to the plan of the original saga or the 
Bh&ratas.os it occurs entirely in the episodic material. According to tradition contained 
within the epic itself Vy3$a could not have been the author of these surreptitious 
additions and embellishments, nor could hia disciple Vaidamplyanabe credited with this 
particular work. But the next rccoidcd recitation of the Mbh. is by Ugrasrnvas in the 
presence of Bhargava Saunaka during the latter s twelve-year sacrifice. This lends 
colour to the hypothesis that the momentous alteiations which have occurred in the 
Great Epic from Vyasa’s 24,000 to the later satasahasrt samhita, is due to the gradual 

[ bhrguising ’ of the epic material The influence of the BhargaVas in the 

narrative portion of Mbh. is very evident and can hardly be disputed. Then 1 special 
connection with Dharma and NUi is also established by Sukra and Bhrgu. 

The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava myths and 
legends, the manner of its treatment, and even that strange admixture ol the Epic with 
the Dharma and Niti elements, which latter especially has so long puxzled many 
inquirers into the genesis of the Mbh., thus appear to find a simple and straightforward 
explanation of an important unitary diaskeuasis of the epic under very strong and direct 
Bhargava influence. The process of expansion thus begun must have continued 
subsequently, first by the Bhargavas themselves and later under their supervision, 
and it is likely that the remodelled Bharata, like the Vedas, now elevated to the rank of 
the Fifth Veda, must have remained for some time in the exclusive possession of the 
Bhargavas os their close literary preserve. This fact would explain the apparent 
homogeneous character of this heterogeneous mass. It all came from different hands, 
from out of the same mould. The colossal success of this Bhargava recension of the 
ancient Epic of the BWfcatas— i a success which itt one sense was richly deserved— was 
the cause of the neglect and subsequent disappearance of the original heroic poem 
which must have still existed at the time of composition of the Aavalnynna 
Grhya Sutra. 
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[l will thus be noticed that ibis text-critical study bas lifted a corner ol 
the veil which covers the hoary history of the text of the Great Epic. 
SuKTHANKAR thereby established a possible ground for explaining all the 
contradictory facts connected with the growth and development of the 
Mbh. I he response to this theory was immediate and has led to further 
investigations which have added to the expectations raised by SuKTHANKAR 
when be closed ibis paper with the words : ' The farther we pursue the 
study of the traces of Bhargava influence the clearer, it seems to me, 
will become the history of our Mahabfairata, the Great Epic of 
Bharatavarsa.' 

The only recorded paper by SuKTHANKAR for 1937 is the In Memoriam 
Professor Moritz Winternitz ( f 863- T 937). 67 It is really a hrief resumi 
of the Mahabharala work that Winternitz did for nearly half a century, 
and is altogether one of the best obituary notices on the lamented 
Professor. t 

It is, therefore, a mailer of great regret that WINTERNITZ passed away 
before a discovery of capital importance for Mahabharala studies was 
accident ally made by Manyavara Guruji Hemaraj Panditjiu, the 
distinguished Director of Public Instruction of Nepal, of a new Nepali 
Ms. of the Adiparvau. The manner ol its discovery and its importance 
is described in Epic Studies VII : The Oldest Extant Ms. of the 
Adiparvan. 6 * 1 The Rajaguru sent complete collations and specimen 
photos for the use of the Institute. The Ms. is on palm-leaf, written 
in a uniform hand in old faded ink, and contains only the first parvan of 
the Mbh. The average length of the folio is 21" X 2£" and each folio 
contains uniformly 7 lines of writing. Although the Ms. is not dated, 
its old appearance and the script which comes closest to the script of 
Tafel VI, No. XI (Cambridge Ms. No. 1891, 2 of a.d. 1179) authenticate 
the high antiquity claimed for it. This is also supported by internal 
evidence ; the best proof is that it is almost entirely free from those 
modern accretions which are given in Appendix I of the Adiparvan 
Volume, as also in great part from those other smaller insertions which 
are listed in the foot-notes. More astonishing still is the fact that out of 
the textual emendations hazarded by SuKTHANKAR, fifty per cent, are 
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actually documented by this Ms. As SuKTHANKAR remark : ,,,J 

II is therefore no exaggeration to say that this remarkable Ms. opportunely affords 
welcome support to the Gitical Edition in most crucial matters. Moreover ninny of 
the variant readings of the new Ms, are difficult and obscure, marking out its text 
as distinctly archaic. Finally, in many of it readings it agtees fairly closely with a 
certain other Ms. from Nepal which is symbolized as in the critical appaiatus of 
the Adi. and which is again the oldest dated Ms. of the Adiparvan. The Lraditioii tb 
therefore fairly complete and well attested. 

The greatest value of this Ms. lies in its corroboration of the constituted texL of Lhe 
Critical Edition. Indirectly it attests and justifies, as an independent witness, the 
principles according to which the reconstruction of the epic text is achieved, thus 
placing the constituted text on still sutct foundations. 

One phase of Sukthankar’s triumph consisted in converting his erst- 
while critics into staunch supporters and followers of the methods and 
principles evolved by him. The discovery of this important Ms. is the 
second phase and the culminating point for the full vindication of the 
Critical Edition of SuKTHANKAR. This fortunate discovery has set the 
final seal of approval on his editorial work. 

Although this Ms. is practically free from the long and short insertions 
of the Vulgate, it is not entirely devoid of small infiltrations as SUKTHANKAR 
demonstrates, such as App. I, Nos. 12, 33 and 58 and over 87 single-line 
insertions. All these are uniformly found in the majority of N Mss. 
It also throws an interesting side light on the indirect way in which the 
text gets gradually inflated. Its superiority over is proved by its 
lacking about ninety per cent, of the insertions of fit 3 . The unique 
readings of this Ms, bear out nearly half the emendations made by 
SuKTHANKAR in bis constituted text. Out of the total 36 emendations 
made 18 are corroborated by this Ms. Of these 13 are cases of hiatus. 
It was precisely on this point that A. B. Keith differed from SuKTHANKAR 
when he said : ' We need not,, therefore, accept as a necessarily correct 
theory the view that we are to restore hiatuses, whenever wc find variants 
in the Ms-., which might be explained by assuming that they are the 
efforts made by scribes, who were not accustomed to hiatus to remedy 
the irregularity.’ Sukthankar's reply is characteristic : ‘ Whether the 
said view represents a correct theory of Mbh. text-reconstruction or not 
may be best judged from the circumstance that out of eighteen 
emendations which are actually documented and attested by this new Ms., 
not les s than thirteen were made just on the ground of hiatus.’ 
w lli’L 19. 
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^1 wliolc of the subsequent discussion is taken up with replying to 
Keith s criticism. T his paper marks Lhe close of a period and shows the 
vast difference that exists between the mastery of SuKTHANKAR and the 
goneial acquaintance of others with epic material. One need only 
remember the force of the following words recorded in the Prolegomena, 
to understand the gulf that exisled between the attainment of the General 
Editor and the critical reader, including the learned reviewers : 70 

AiioL her high authority, while full of apparent admiration foi the way m which the 
work is being clone at pitsent <il lhe Institute, hns. with much pathos qrtd eloquence 
deprecated this hastily prepared, eclectic text. All that we need do at present, according 
to this scholar, is to reprint the Vulgate, giving merely the Variae Iccltane* of the 
manuscripts collated and leaving each individual reader to constitute his own text 
unhampered and uninfluenced by the obtrusive personality of some editor who stands 
like a monitor between the reader and his uuLhor. The learned critic, is evidently of 
opinion that any average readei, who picks up an edition of the Cheat Epic for 
casual study is belter qualified to reconstruct the text than the editor who has made 
a special study of the problem. But we need not take it Loo seriously. 

The rest of this passage is unapproachable for the dignified manner in 
which this learned authority and others like him are admonished, and is 
worth reading by all those who have any doubts about the scientific 
background of the critical edition. For even the best of critics like 
WlNTEliNI'17. who had devoted almost 50 years o( his life to the problems 
connected with the Great Epic has been proved by the evidence of this 
unique Nepali Ms. to have been wrong in his differences with SuKTHANKAR. 
In 12 places wile re he objected to the text of the critical edition, the text 
is supported by the documentary evidence of this Ms. 71 No one doubts 
now that the discovery of this valuable Ms., so consequential for the 
text-criticism of the Adiparvan, would certainly have delighted the heart 
of this veteran scholar, who took a passionate and life-long interest in 
epic studies. All the criticism of so accute a scholar as Keith is slashingly 
but with scholarly dignity answered point by point, with the 
incontrovertible evidence of this unique Ms. 

It is no wonder, therefore, when recently Franklin EdgErton wrote •? 1 

March 1, 1943. 

I hove just received the news of lhe death of Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR. It is not only 
a very grave personal loss to me ; I counted him one of mv best friends, and bed come to 
feel a very deep reaped and cyco affection for him as a man. 

70 Prolegomena, p. UCXX1U. 

71 Annals BQRl 19. 

72 a id. 24. 136, 
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But the loss to scholarship is immeasurable, and, naturally, lor more important 
/ am appalled al the thought that It will non) he necessary to enlmsl the Mahdbharala 
edition to others. Few persons now living are as well gifted by nature as he was with the 
peculiar combination of intellectual qualities needed for this worlt. And literally not 
one has had the experience which he had, and which is second in importance only to that 
native ahilitv. He had arrived at a point where so many things had become almost 
automatic to him, like second nature ; things which even those of us who have helped 
m the edition cannot control as he did, though we may have painfully struggled towards 
an approximation of a few of them. Now, just when he could have exploited to the full 
this unique combination of knowledge and experience— fftonoin satrijnanam — he is cut off 
in the midst of it. 

No higher tribute can be paid to a genius who was unique in his field 
and unrivalled for his courtesy to those who differed from him. 

The paper referred to above was published during 1938. In 1939 he 
contributed a paper on the Nala episode and the Ramayana 73 in which 
he conclusively shows that the Sudeva soliloquy in the Nalopakhyana of 
the Mbh. must necessarily have been borrowed by one of the redactors 
of the Great Epic from the Ramayapa, since the passage in question is 
a misfit in the Mbh. context. It is shown that this Nala passage is not 
the only passage for which a parallel exists in the Ramayana and in the 
parvan-survey SuKTHANKAR refers to the Ramopakhyana occurring in the 
Vana — or Aranyakaparvan. This topic is, however, taken up for 
a separate study as the last ot the Epic studies, published during 1940. 74 
Here Sukthankar’s researches confirm Jacobi’s assumption that the 
Ramopakhyana is indeed an epitome of the work commonly known as 
Valrniki’s Ramayapa. 

Just as Sukthankar’s studies in Bhasa were based both on first-hand 
acquaintance with original as well as critical material, the latter of which 
be includedin a special bibliography, so also in the case of his epic studies, 
he had started compiling a card index of all articles, notes, pamphlets 
monographs and hooks dealing critically with epic questions. The 
index so prepared by SuKTHANKAR is still lying at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, and has incidentally paved the way for PusalKEr’s, 
survey of Epic and Puranic Studies published in the Progress of Indie 
Studies. This bibliography, though probably not quite complete, is yet 
indispensable to critical scholars dealing with the Great Epic. 

73 AV ofume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Prof. F, W, Thomas, 

,4 P. V. Kane Faslsckrift. 
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In spile of his preoccupation with all this great work Sukthankar 
never limited His interests ; during 1933-34 he deliver ed a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the University of Bombay as the Wilson Philological 
Lecturer under the title ‘ Life and Growth of Languages Under the 
new arrangements for postgraduate instruction in Poona he continued to 
guide M.A. students m Ancient Indian Culture, delivering weekly lectures 
in the Institute. He was several times Sectional President at the 
All-India Oriental Conference. During the last of these occasions, in 
1940, he allowed his address to he published in the Bharatiya Vidya , 75 
and any one reading it is struck at once by his lively spirit and freshness 
of approach which always kept him alive to new ideas and impressions. 

Two short papers were contributed by Sukthankar under the general 
title Epic Questions. The first of these is the opening article in the 
first volume of the Buttelin of this Institute and is connected with the 
reading HasyaWpena Samlyirah as opposed to hanisunipena cemarah of 
the Vulgate. 77 ’ The paper itself has the sub-title : Doer Indra assume the 
form of a swan? The paper conclusively proves that the kamsa 
incarnation of Indra is nothing but a canard. The second of the series 
is, unfortunately, the last paper to he published by Sukthankar, and 
deals once again with the Parvasatbgraha figures. 77 It is an interesting 
contribution and deserves careful reading by a critical scholar who would 
like to deal with Mbh. textual criticism. 

The short introduction, to the Aranyakaparvan is very interesting and 
instructive. Dated in August 1942, it contains however his experience of 
the past seventeen years of work on the Critical Edition. As a result the 
language clearly expresses the fundamental principles, which may be 
quoted here just to show the way in which he was making himself 
approachable to a larger group of scholars who are not specialists : 78 

When the &rnd5-K version (which is the best Northern version) and the Southern 
recension are pieced vis-a-vis, we can in general reconstruct the original with confidence, 
barring a certain number of minor verbal fluctuations in the shape of synonymous 
phraeings, which remain indeterminate without affecting the construction or obscuring 


75 BV 3. It is reprinted again in the Ptoc. and Trans, of the All-lndi. Or. Con}. 
Tirnpati, pp. 593-609. 

76 BtdlDCRI L 1-7. 

77 Silver Jubilee Volume of Annals BORI 23. 

78 Introduction, p. xVJH. 
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ihe sense. The concord between $5rada-K version and tho Southern recension in 
point of general content is striking and forms a sure basis for constituting a single text. 
Contamination between the K version and the S recension cannot be proved, but 
contamination between the fl-D version and the S recension is not impossible. The 
agreements between the B-D and S recension have nevertheless been as a rule utilized 
to arrive at a tentative stop-gap, based on the indications of documental evidence. 
But it should be noted that the K S agreements have far greater documental authority 
and probative value than the B-D-S agreements. 

Let me put the matter in a slightly different way. The highest documental proba- 
bility we can demand and expect is when all Mss. of our critical apparatus — 
winch is the same as saying, .ill our different versions — agree on a reading or a feature. 
Wc must accept this as the original , at least m do not wish to question it % at present. 
In the absence of such complete concord, the next best combination is the agreement 
between the SSrada version and the Southern recension (against B-D). Third in 
importance is. in my opinion, the concord between the Southern recension and the 
Bengali-cum-DevanSgar* version (against the SaradS). Fourth in order stands the 
agreement between only Northern versions or only Southern versions inter ae, which 
I consider, in general, as of equal value. With the proviso that a passage, or n Stanza 
or even a little line which is not necessary to the context, may be rejected, if it ia 
actually omitted entirely in even one of the important versions, since as experience has 
shown, the chances of conflation arc always very much greater than those of accidental 
or intentional omission. 

The italicised words will indicate a new phase that was gradually coming 
over Sukthankar. While still interested in the Critical Edition of the 
Great Epic to which he had devoted the best part of his life, he was slowly 
being drawn towards the content of the Mbh., not as it was in the 
constituted text only, but in the entire Mss, tradition. There was 
a double approach to this problem, or to be move precise, a threefold 
approach ; in the first place the mass of accretion, interpolation, 
conflation, etc. was symptomatic of a certain phase in the life of the nation 
where the original text grew into these gigantic proportions. Then again 
there was a central theme which was pervading the whole of the epic and 
around which it moved. And finally there was the question of higher 
criticism, which could come in only after lower criticism had done its 
work properly. 

When Sukthankar says : at least we do not wish to question it, at 
present ’, he indicates thereby the possibility of going behind this 
constituted text— although a distant possibility—and of arriving at the 
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original. Bui then whether nn objective method could be devised for 
such a restoration depended entirely on certain other studies which 
were being attempted at this time. What is the genesis of the significant 
variant readings in the Mbh. textual tradition? Could they he fixed in 
their space-time context, and thereby explain the local divergences in 
their temporal evolution ? And if this were possible, could we get behind 
the constituted text, especially when it was less than certain, and arrive 
at a move certain text? By mere objective criteria could we devise 
methods which would enable us to analyse the elements which were 
welded into that great synthesis which is the Mahabharata ? 

Great things were in the offing when SuKTHANKAR penned these 
paragraphs. His lectures on the three-dimensional view of the Great 
Epic 79 were assuming their final shape at this time ; a good deal of work 
was being done in the statistical analysis of the significant Mbh. 
variants. 80 What the results of all these combined studies would have 
been, it is Loo premature to say. But that tragic death which cut short 
his life when he was at the very height of his powers and on the verge of 
discovering new domains in the critical study of the Epic has dealt 
an irreparable blow to further research in these directions. 

On the 21sl of January 1943, just two weeks after the Silver Jubilee 
function of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute had been 
celebrated, he laid down his mortal coil in the service of the Great Epic 
of the Bharafas. 

In writing this epilogue to a full life of research where the highest 
reaches of knowledge possible for a human being were attained by 
SuKTHANKAR. one is poignantly reminded of the concluding part of the 
Introduction which reads like a farewell. 81 But Sukthankar’s voice 
will continue to draw the best scholars to a study of the Great Epic 


79 Two of these lecturer, were actually delivered before tire Uni versrty of Bombay on 
flth and 15th January 1943, The third waa due on 22nd January, and the audience was 
actually waiting lor him when the newa of hia death reached Bombey on that day. 

80 A discussion of these problems was to take place on 21st January 1943 between the 
writer and Dr. SrJKTHiNXAS, and the laat note which he wrote on 20th January 1943 was to 
fix the appointment from the 20th to the 21>t January, as the facsimile of thrs note 
reproduced here indicates. 

81 Many scholars have expreseed this view in their letters to the Honorary Secretary 
of the Suktoahkab Memorial Edition Committee. 
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which has now become the great epic of SuKTHANKAR’s own life. This 
paper can only be concluded fittingly in bis last public utterance, at Poona 
the inspiring words of which still continue to ring in the ears of those who 
listened to him on that unforgettable 5lh January 1943 : 82 

' There is a danger that in our pseudo-scientific mood we 
may be tempted to discard this great book, thinking that we have 
oulgiown it. That would be capital blunder : That would in fact 
mean nothing but an indication of our will to commit suicide, 
national suicide, the signal of our national extinction. For never 
was truer word spoken than when the late German Indologist 
Herman OldenbEKG said that " in the Mahabharala breathe the 
united soul of India, and the individual souls of her people,” 
And why is that ? Because the Mahabharata is the national 
saga of India. It is, in other words, the content of our collective 
unconscious. And just for that reason it refuses to be discarded. 
We must therefore grasp this great book with both hands and face it 
squarely. Then we shall recognize that it is our past which has 
prolonged itself into the present. We are it ! I mean the real WE ! 
Shall we be guilty of strangling our own soul ? NEVER.' 

December 1943. S. M . Katre. 
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EPIC STUDIES : SECOND SERIES 


By 

Prof 1 . F. Edgrrton 


[The following formed pari of Professor EdGERTon's Inlroduclion to tho 
Critical Edition of the Sabhaparvati, prepared by him for the B. 0, R. 
Institute. Dr. V S. SuKTIIANKAR, the General Editor, had suggested, and 
Prof. EdGERTON agreed, that it should be published separately. Accord- 
ingly, the same is being included here under the heading “ Epic Studies ", 
and it is designated " Second Series" to distinguish it from the "First 
Series " of eight papers contributed by Dr. SUKTHANKAR under the same 
heading.] 


No. 1 : Grammar and Syntax 
(In the Sabhdparoan) 

Here will he noted such grammatical phenomena as seem to me worthy 
of attention for any reason. Doubtless the list could be extended. 
Certainly I have made no attempt to list all forms which are contrary to 
the rules of Panini, as I daresay my choice is somewhat subjective. Not 
all the cases arc exclusively “ epic ”. But all seem to me of enough 
interest, on the ground of rarity or irregularity, to deserve at least brief 
mention. 

Samdhi. 

Hiatus between vowels occurs especially between halves of the same 
line, that is, between separate padas. Strictly speaking, from the stand- 
point of the original composition, this should doubtless not be considered 
hiatus, since each pada was no doubt a separate unit of speech, closing 
with a pause, as was certainly the case in the Veda. Yet the cases are not 
numerous ; and in many, perhaps most, of them attempts are made in 
various Mss. to bridge the hiatus by different changes. The 18 cases 
noted are: ca amantrya 2.8cd : ca agrasends 4.l9ab; karmani astau 
5.12cd; patiyani upadhabhir 5.104cd; ca rtaoah 11.27cd; sarve 
acdryapranwk.hu 3l.6ab; ca rddhya 32.13cd; sarve abhyagacchan 
40. lied; hanti abhimflnds 45.14ab; ca abhitah 48.19cd; ca abhya- 
gacchan 48.32ef; tasya anuharsam 49.6ab; ca ubhe 55 . 1 3cd ; ydj- 
naseni ekdmbara 60.27ab ; oaca anujhdia 61.33ab; te aristam 65.2ab; 
bharaiasrestha (probably voc., less likely, nom.) idam 66,3cd ; sajatie 
afitatah 66. 19ab, repeated 67. lOab. 
mo.i Blc Y 62—5 
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In the interior of packs I have noted only eight cases : saha asatc 4,7b: 
pramloca urvasi ira (twice!) 10. 1 lb; kUa-onuna anddhrstih 13. 57c; 
naiva xtvih 34.10a; ekaoasha aihonmi 60. 15a ; trayah kileme udhatta 
bhamnli 63.1a (at the ceaura in a tristubh) ; sada uttamapurusah 65. 8d. 
Again the Mss. frequently try to bridge the hiatus by secondary changes. 

Secondary crasis or double samdhi. 
paundrcjfo uasudeoeti 13.19c, for °iet)a[h] iti. 
hamseti dibhafeti ca 20.31b, for AamsalA] iti dibhaka[h] iti. 
sendrapi deva 60.30d, for sendr5[(t] apt. 
codyamdnapi 61.28b, for codyamdnd[h] api. 
csa oai dasaputrcti , 63.29c, for ddtaput>a[h\ iti. 

Initial a absorbed ( abhinihila ) after final e or o : 
brahmatfo 'jnam 20.34c. 
xdhyato tmanam 45.16c. 
tc 'tmanam 68.8c. 

There is little else that concerns phonology. Three times a feminine 
r-stem in composition has the final * shortened, in places where metre 
requires, or at least favours, a short. While these might also be considered 
morphological changes (shift from f to f declensional type), they are 
doubtless primarily phonetic : devalpnandana (for deDabpi°), 22,31b and 
56b, both times at the end of a sloka ; in this position a long syllable is 
never tolerated, —gdndhariputrasya 63.19c, at the beginning of a 
tristubh, the third syllable of which is regularly short when the cesura 
is postponed, being prevailingly long only when the cesura follows the 
fourth syllable {JAOS 59 . 163). Here to be sure we have one of the rare 
cases in which the cesura follows the sixth syllable. But they seem to 
tend to follow the quantitative scheme of those with cesura after the 
fifth; certainly not of those with early cesura. The shortening of i is 
probably to be considered metrical. 

An extraordinary case of haplology has been assumed, not without some 
misgivings, in 18.3b cavayorjunah, for cavayor arjanah ; S ee note on the 
passage in Addenda. 

Morphology 

A few stray matters concerning noon and pronoun inflection : 

The nom. pi. of an i- stem is used as accus. in 48 . 9d rasayah (for rasin). 

The nom. pi. of the stem ap is used as accus. in 49:8d apah (for apah). 
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From a masculine in-slem wc have a curious accus. sg. in -im, based on 
l>roportional analogy, after the noin. in -i (following the feminine i- 
declension !) : pratikanfm 60.1c. 

The stem srhga has masculine gender, instead of the regular neuter, 
in 19.18b srhgam sumahantam (accus. sg.). — Similarly caila, regularly 
neuter, is masculine at 47.3a. 

The stem daivala “ deity ” is regularly neuter ; masculine gender is 
authorised for it lexically, but has not been discovered in literary 
occurrences. In 5.90b it seems to be mascqline. 

The dative form mahyam is prahritically used as genitive, instead of 
mama, in 70.20c: jivitapriyatam mahyam dhig imam hlesahhagintm, “fie 
upon this my love of life, which has resuited in affliction !" It would 
seem forced and improbable to construe the form as dependent on 
klesabhaginim, “ which has resulted in affliction for me ", in view of the 
position of the word. 

Verb forms in this book have more interest than noun forms. 

Wc find first a considerable number of unaugmented preterites, nearly 
all inperfccts, but one aorist (the last in the list). Naturally many Mss. 
usually remove the irregularity ; but there is little doubt that in most 
cases the original contained it: jhapayat I2.34d; prajayctam 1 6. 34c; 
abhisficatam 16.49d; samarcayan and karvan 19. 20b and 20c; grfolita 
19.43c ; plotigrhnima 19.50c (probably imperf. rather than present 
with secondary ending, cf. below) ; bhramayad 22.5c ; upayad 27. 14d ; 
kurutam 40. 2d; icchat 4! .3d ; samanavrajan 42.40d ; sabhajayata 
42.52d (from the quotation in PW. it would appear that the imperfect 
forms of this peculiar denominative are regularly unaugmented); 
pangxhmtam 46.33c; prayacchetam 48.42a; oibruta 61.52c; gamayad 
66.4c; vyavashyanta 72.22c; anujhasisam- 72.26d. 

Irregularities of personal endings also occur. Especially frequent 
is confusion of the primary 1 plural ending -mas with the secondary (also 
perfect, and subjunctive-imperative) ending -ma. Thus we find -mas 
in the perfect sufrumah 14. 1 If, 16. 2d, 64. Id ; in the optative karyamas 
58.27c; and in the subj.-impv. karavamas 65.1a. Contrariwise, we 
find present or future forms in -ma : icchama 6.17c; sadkayisyama 
18.3c; nihanma 19, lid; arcama 35.11b; ramsyama 42.49b; sma 
52. lOd (not at all likely to be the particle sma in my opinion). In a few 
of these, notably nihanma and arcama, metre would make the regular form 
mo- 1 Bk Y 62— 5a 
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impossible in the present position of the word. On the other hand, 
several of the forms occur at Lite end of lines, where obviously metre 
could not be concerned. 

The properly secondary ending - dhvam, of the 2 pi. middle, is thrice 
used with presents: manyadhvam 20.2b; janidhvam 34.3a; vioadadh- 
vam 63.17b. 

Strong and weak present stem-forms arc interchanged, strong being 
used for weak in hravVii 22.34b and 25 . 1 3c, and weak for strong in 
adadmi 20.25b. 

Unusual present stem formations: prayujmahe 35.15d (vedic), 
pratyapisan 42.27b (apisan AV„ WhiTNEE, Roots). —kxndhi, 2 sg. imv. 
of jtjl "cut”, 64.10d (quite without recorded analogy; I suspect 
influence of k. T .dbi from kt, regarded as an aorisl, see below). — Vitatf- 
4anah 33. 4d, pres. mid. pple, “disputing”, cf. tiitancla, noun; the 
Dhatup. has tandate (thematic 1) “ strike ”. — archati (for Xcchati) 19.46b. 
Thematic (1st class) present forms of da (perhaps hardly worth noting 
since they are familiar from the Veda onwards) : adadad 48 . 22c ; 
aiadeyam 71 . 17a. 

Future : glahUyati, from glah “ play at dice ", apparently hapax 
legamenan, but obviously based on the analogy of graU^jati from grah. 

Perfect, without reduplication, pravepate 16.35d (cf. Renou, Gr. Sole., 
§333c). 

Aorist : kxdhi 60.30b, and kxthah 40.22d, 53. 5d, 65. 1 0d (always with 
m3). Also with mo, majfih 55. 9d; kopMhah 59.3c; and kfranih 
59. 8d. 

Active endings with clearly and definitely passive forms : dahyanii 
28.22d; dhmayati 45.30d; drsyami 62. 5d. Other violations of 
Pininian rules regarding parasmaipada and atmanepada endings in 
particular roots are so frequent in the epic that it has not seemed necessary 
to list them. 

Gerunds. The ending -ttia is applied to roots compounded with 
preverbs or other elements, not only causatives and denominatives in 
-aya- (where it is specially frequent, see EdgERTON, Language, 13.108), 
as in nivartayitva 2.20a, but also in adilfrtva 52. 17d, and abhyutsmayitva 
63.12a. In the last we have the further irregularity that the gerund is 
based on the present stem, not on the root, as regularly in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit and Pali-Prakrit (see ibid 111). 
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Contrariwise, simple roots may take the suffix -ya, which belongs 
regularly to compounds. Thus grhya 3.3c; 17.4c; 46.25d; pujya 
42.38c; and vacya 2.11a; 23.6a; 42.53d; 52.34d. This last is 
always preceded by 4 uasti, which however must be regarded as a separate 
word, not as compounded with the following form of vac-, since it is 
sometimes separated from it by other words. 

One alleged infinitive form, the monstrously impossible ijilum occurring 
in the vulgate for our ihitum 30. 26c, and hence quoted in our grammars 
and dictionaries, must now be rejected from the text ; see my note ad loc. 
in Addenda. 

An irregular causative form dibs occurs in 30. 2 la d>k?apaya. It is the 
only form of its kind cited in PW from this root. 

Syntax 

A few stray cases will be mentioned of syntactic constructions which 
seem worthy of note. 

An absolute, or semi-absolute genitive (cf. Speyer, VSS. §212) seems 
to be found in 34 . 1 3 : 

asya dharmapraarttasya parlhivatvam cil^rsatah 
kaian asmai prayacchamah so yam asmdn na manyate. 

“ Since he was proceeding according to dharma and was desirous of 
effecting kingship, we give tribute to him, but he does not respect us.” 
The genitives may be felt as more or less depending on prayacchamah ; 
but the occurrence of the dative form asmai, “ to him ” just before this 
verb, makes such a construction at least harsh. 

In 41 .22, 23 and 25 (essentially une case, the two latter patterned 
after the first), I see no way of construing the genitives except as 
absolute'. : 

icchaiah sd hi simhasya bHiSmajivaly asamsayam, 
icchaldm pdrthiveitdrdnam hliisma jiuasy asamsayam. 
icchatam foila ndmaham jimmy esdm maldksi&in. 

A genitive with the force of an ablative (SPEYER VSS. §73) is apparently 
used in 13.43c ; soapuram suraseriamrp prayayau, “he went from the 
iaurasena country to his own city.” 

In 4.4c, karufrestho seems to be a “ nominative pendens ”, without 
grammatical construction. 

A vocative appears to be used with a third-person verb in 6.2a; 
bhagamn nyayam ahailam : see note ad loc. in Addenda. 
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A singular verb occurs with a following dual subject in 5 . 1 06d diyutc 
madhusarpift, but the case is peculiar; see note ad loc. in Addenda 
— In 6. 18d many Mss., including and K 1-3 read srtiyaiam...j.abhah, 
a singular verb with a following plural subject. I am still not sure that 
this reading should noi be adopted ; but it must be admitted that 
it would be veiy bizarre, and I have finally adopted the variant 
sruyantam ■ 

In 66 . 3 1 cd occurs an example of m3 with the future : m3 

bhaoiSyasi, “ lest you become 

Twice, in 67. 5d and 15d, occurs the optative form iyat with the sense 
of a preterite ; see note ad loc. in Addenda and references there quoted. 

Noteworthy is the occurrence of the enclitic enarn (documented 
uniformly by all Mss. without exception) at the beginning of a pada in 

17.15a. 

No. 2 : Metre 

(In the Sabhaparvan) 

There arc no prose passages in the Sabhaparvan. There is a single 
verse (38 . 40) composed in the metre called halamukhi, which consists of 
four padas each with the scheme — — . There 

are 151 trisfubh-jagati stanzas, one of which contains six padas. The 
rest, 2238 in all, aie anustubh or “ epic sloka 82 of these contain three 
lines or six padas. 

As to the structure of the sloka stanzas, I have nothing to add in 
principle to Hopkins's treatment in The Great Epic. It seems worth 
while, however, to list the few hypermetric Sloka padas which occur. 
They all belong to the regular type treated by HOPKINS l. c. 252 ; the 
added syllable appears invariably as one of two initial shorts, and the first 
five syllables are always — ■ — w — , without regard to the character 

of the cadence. All occur in the first half of their respective lines, never 
in the second. 

anugamyamanah susulhc, 2.17c. 
ghnapayasena madhuna, 4.2a. 
viiajomharai citiamalyo, 7.5c. 
aditir ditii danus caiva, 1 1 . 29a. 
vyajayad dhanamjayo rajan, 24.11c. 

apaniyamanam yuktam ca, 33.26c. 

upagiyamona mrtbhir, 52 -35c. 
vidmadayas ca tam artam , 70.22a. 
sikflla capon savyasaci, 71.4a and 1 4c. 
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As lo I lie lris)ul>K-i'igilT stanzas, l may icfer lo my article on “ The 
epic Lristubh anti its hype> metric varieties ", JAOS 59. (1939) 159-174. 

[ have shown there thal epic Iristuhh-jagati lines sene ''ally belong lo two 
radically different types, to one (ihc older) of which belong all those which 
occur in the Sabhaparvan. (The locus classtais for the other, younger 
type is the VitataparOan , where it occurs exclusively; bur Adi and 
Udyoga also contain some examples ) The tegular (nor, - h y permit r i c) 
tristubhs of Sabha are divisible into two sub-divisions, those which have 
the ccsure after the fourth syllable, and those which have it after the 
fifth. The latter are much less numerous than the former. The 
quantitative schemes of the two sub-types differ rather strikingly (l.c. 
163). There are also some few lines which have cesura after the sixth 
syllable, or which seem to have no cesura at all. 

In this same article I also analysed and classified the hypermetric 
tristubh-jagati padas, showing that they fall into three classes, the first 
being much the commonest. This most important type consists of a 
combination of a first half-pada of five syllables, appropriate to the 
“ later " cesura (after the fifth syllable), with a second half-pada of seven 
syllables, appropriate to the “ earlier " cesura (after the fourth), thus 
making twelve syllables in all in a trisfubh line (one more in a jagatl). 
This type is a Vedic inheritance. It occurs in the Sabhaparvan 46 times. 
The first occurrence is 51.!la: — 

anartham artham manyase rajaputra. 

The others are: 51 . 12a, 14c, 17a, 24a; 52.1c, 5a, 9d, 13b, 16b, 17c; 
56.1b, c, 6c, 8d ; 57. la, 2c, d, 6a, b, c, 7a, c, 8b, 12c, d ; 58.20b, 24a ; 
59.8b ; 60. lb, 2a, 4c, 12c ; 62.25c ; 63. 1c, 2a, 6d, 16b, 19b, 20a, '22b, 
24a, 26c; 68.7a, I Ob, 19c. 

The other two types arc based on substitution of two short syllables 
for a long, either in one of the syllables in tKe middle of the line following 
the cesura after the fourth syllable (Type II, subdivided into three classes), 
or in the first syllable of the line (Type III). All the examples of these 
types are quoted and analysed l.c. 168 ff. Here I shall merely list the 
cases which occur : Type II (a), 56. 7d ; (b), 52.16a, 63.3b, 17a ; (c), 
57, 12b. Type III, 63.3c. 

No. 3 ; Vocabulary (SabhXparvan) 

The following list is intended to contain all words, including piopci 
names, which (as far as appears) are peculiar lo this book, or nearly so. 
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Most of them seem not to be recorded, in the senses found here, outside 
of this book. Some few appear elsewhere, but rarely ; these arc included 
because of their rarity or problematic character. Some aic recorded 
in the lexicon of BoHTLINGK and Roth (which is abbreviated PW), but 
only from this book. Some others are there represented by different 
words, because tbe reading of the vulgate (Calcutta and Bombay editions) 
is different from ours. In these latter cases, as a rule* I quote the vulgate 
reading after that of our text. The majority of the words here listed are 
proper names, perspnal, mythical, or geographical. For many of these 
the Mss. offer variants, sometimes in large number ; but in this list only 


the form adopted in the text is 
certain. 

ahguctida, n. of a yaksa, 10. 1 6c. 
anonfadcinta, n. of a r s i, 7 . 12c. 
anikfila, n. of a yoksa, 10. 17c. 
om'uiin, pi. n. oc epithet of a people, 47 . 15c. 
anui^arsu, some part of a wagon, 49.6b (see 
comma glosses). 

-emu^arepi, “bringing along with"?, 9.7b 
(set note in Addenda). 

anupalin, “having consequences, leading to" 
(~h dat.), 56.1a. 

anoprostor, “ one who investigates searchingly ”, 
5.29c. 

anupriya, " friendly disposed ", 5.63b ; 57.16a, 
17b. 

onuWa, "of reduced, meagre strength", 
16. 6a. 

anuua/ftci, “(men) of subordinate castes’* (?) 
58.5c. 

anenafru^a, ** army-follower ", 23 . 14d. 

*on/2/jAi, " Antioch " (*), 28.49a (see note in 
Addenda). 

apacitni, "contrary, ilUomcncd", 72 .8d. 

opauAo/iivfl, n. of a fyl, 4. Kk. 
abhisan, u. of a city, 24.18a. 
ti&Aj/tifMnci/tlu3, gerund, 63.12a (see under 

Grammar, p.4; PW records only pple. 
afifii/ufsnuiyuf from this verb). 
unpruiW, n. of a king. 8.9a. 
uri'm/asi, n. of a rM, 4 .9c. 
rtsoamettfiesuanJ, n. of a king. 26.8a. 
itsfticamfrafyi, " having the form of the eight- 
day-old moon, half -moon shaped”, 66.14b 
(cl. o;famicuiidr(i in Schmidt's Nachlrage to 
PW.) 


t, even when it js much less than 


flsft, a. of a daughter of Jar&saipdha, I3.30o. 
asinlkcta, " selfishness, selfish acl ", 61.10a. 
akai 3 .a, n. of a king, 31. lie. 
ah,epa % "throw (of dice)", 58.30d (cf. 
samulk s .epa)‘ 

ayimapdoya, n. of a t a i, 4.l0d (see Addenda). 
asraoya, n. of a rsi, 7. 16d. 
cslara, '* place on which the dice aie thrown ", 
5 1 .3d (see Addenda). 

ahfli, »■ of a prince. 4.27a, 13.21a ; 28.39a 
(vulg. afcrtf always). 

indrakrda, " plowed by India, growing wild", 
47.9a. 

indraparoala, n. of a mountain, 27.13b. 

fra, n. of an apsaras, 10.1 lb. 

inn, n. of a princely family, 8.22b. 

ullamOj n. of a people, 27.3b. 

ultara, n. of a people, 27.3b. 

ultarajyotikfl, n. of a place, 29.10c (vulg, 

udarka, an uncertain part of a palace, 32.12b. 
winajfl, n. of a mountain or country, 27.5c 
(vulg. &Aal/a/o). 
upakxia, n. of a tribe, 28.43b. 
upadem, "neighbouring territory", 27.9c. 
upasafga, " quiver ", 49.9a. 
uragd, n. of a city, 24.1 Be. 
usdt/gflua, n. of a king, 8.23a. 
rla, ** righteous ", 31 ,7c (in this 3ense, of 
persons, recorded only as Vedic). 
ektyada, pi. n. of a people, 28.47a; 47,16a. 
r^apudd^a=pTeceding, 47,18d. 
diaswdiuoha, pi. n. of (one or two) people (s), 
48.3a. 
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ajrftf, “ made ol (the skin ol) Jit called 

ecia (usually edaka) 47.3.1. 
odra/pirnth#, pL ». of a people, 28.48d. (vulf?. 

audumhai a, pi. n. oi a people, 48 12c. 
amrujc, pi. n. (oi epithet) .* of a people, 47. 15c 
kamcilu, n. of a king, 4. 19e. 
kampuna, n, of a king, 4 19/. 
fyaravai, " by way of tubule ", 25. 15d. 
barahaUtkct, n. of a king (oi place), 28.47d. 
heakot a, n. of a i ii, 4. 15r. ' 

f&labha, u. or epithet of a lung, 13.12b (vulg. 
karaUia). 

i(a!apa, n. of a r^i, 4.151. 
lie teredo, n. of a yaksa. 10 15a. 
kahva, n. of a Vis>nj, 13.58.1 (vulg, ka^ka, 
Addenda). 

IJib'wa, n. of a *ji, 19. 5d. 

kaca, n. of a king, 27.22d. 
knmyak,a, n. of a lake, 48.19d. 
kayaoi/a, n, of a people, 4ft. 12a. 
kara , *' tribute ka»a, (recoided only 
lexically) in fa/d-^ora, 48.18t. 
katawka. title of an official who iramed 
princes and wort ion. u» science, 5.23a 
lidrad&w, pi. n. of a people, 46.21c. 
kitatia, pk i*. of a people, 47.10b. 
kukk t > ra < pk n* of « people, 48. 15a. 
bikiimant, n. of «i mountain. 27. 5d. (vulg. 
t,uktimnl). 

kutftfola, a designation of a textile fabric, 
“made by splinting" ( J ), 47.23a (vulg. 

kuijinda, n. of a people, 4.22b; 23,13a, 1 4b; 

48.3c (vulg. kyhtula). 
kjjQtJaladham, n. of a naga, 9,9c. 
kjmdamana, pi. n. of a people, 48.13a. 
kfistumboru, n. of a yaksa, 10.15c. 
k r .td$a$ a > n. of a ksatriya, 4.24b. 
kriactga, n. of a king, 8.9b. 
kritisrama, n. of a rsi, 4. 12b. 
ty.tin, n. of a king, 48.24a. 
kraioala, n. of a rsi, 7.1 Id. 

%sna, n. of a naga, 9.8c. 
l^evala, pi. n. of a people, 28. 47b. 
ktitaoua, “stake" (in gambling), 58.22d. 
katratokfli fem. “of the KiiSlas , 48.10a. 
f/pkpwada, pi. n. of a people, 24.17b. 


{o/nu eyu.iudus, n. of a isj, 4.14b. 
kollai/iti, n, of a place, 28.45c. 
ko r a, “ vumm-baf (of ^ snake), 59.3b. 
Ifunkfua, pi n, ol a ] ton pic, 48 14a; see aha 
(.ailialu-bfiulitua 

kauliliQ, n. of a s*i pent-demon (cf. /,oa<i), 

19 + 10c, also anolhei name foi Hamsa, 
Joiasamdba's genual, 20.30c, 
kjwva, a very latge mimbei, 5S 3b , hi- 
khattia, consist. mg of tbjee khaivas ”, 47 5e , 
cf. baikhama. 

g ajahatna , n. of a yakta, 10. 15d. 
gandafyindu, n. of u yakea, 10 15a. 
gandafiit/a, n. of a liver, —gandiiki, 18 27a, 
gaviilha, n. of a i t n, 7.11a. 

Vppa/a^acc/ro, n. ol a country, 27.3n (vulg. 
°Wt)a). 

gotolha, n. of a mountain, 18.30c. 
ifouTnatui, pi. ii. of a people, 47.5a. 
gauiasiras, n. of a |Si, 7.10b. 
gaurasoa, n of a Icing, 8.17b. 
grama'icifa, pi. n. ol a people, 29.8b (vulg. 
°«/ ya). 

ghalajonuka, n. of b » si, 4.11b. 
ghatodata, n. ol a demon, 9.1k. 
l aktodtm, n. of a Vilpi, 13.56b. 
caiurasVa, n. of a king, 8.10c. 
calujyu, a nanic of Jarasanidhd, 13.8a, 2(M. 
taumdra, n. of an apsaras, 10 10c. 
cilia, n. of a naga, 9.84. 
ciUasMd, another name of pibhaka (q. v.), 
20.30c. 

cihasena, n. of an apsaras, 10. 10b. 
cTifloaws, n. of a yak?a, 10. 17d. 
taitraki-kpaho’a, pL n. of ( Tone or) two people (s), 
46.21b. (cf. kauiara). 
iabghalandhu, n. of a rji, 4. 14a. 
jafaswa, n. of a king, 4.21a. 
jQmbhaka, n. of a king, 2E.7b. 
jaiadgava, n. of a country, 27.4b (vulg. 
jalodbhatia). 

jatukarna, a. of a i pi, 4.12c. 
dfbhaka. n. of one of JarSsamdba’s generals, 
13. lid, 36c, 40c, 41 d, 42«; 17.25a; 18.1a; 
20.13b (vulg. dimbhaka). 
lalatiana (?), pi. n. of a people, 28. 48c. 
forma, n. of a dvfpa, 28.46a, 
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forfeu/u. pl n °1 # people, 48 14a 
Itthri'l almain, ‘ ‘■pecklfd like partridge*. 

epithet of horaea, 25 6i, 19a 47 4i 
ttmiingila. n of a king, 28 46c 

luraya n of a king, 8 8c 

lura, ‘quickly 64 I Oft (sec -Addenda) 

/mnfea, n of a king , 8 16a 
tnkhaiva, seo l^harOa 
Iraikharva ~ preceding, 45 24c 
traiOarn, n of a rsi, 4 I la 
/jyn^MJ, n (or epithet) of a people 47 15ft 
luifuatha, n of i king. 8 15b 
<h 'ilivara. n ol a demon, 9 14d 
domnjflistf. n of a rsi, 4 Ha 
dauim'w, n of a people, 47 5b 
diLwApra'.f/itf ii of a city 24 12a (vulq, da>a- 
prailha) 

tTnghaprajm n of a king, 27 2b (vulg dirgha- 

i/ajna) 

dirghaVemt. pi n of a people, 48 3b 
durmukha, n of a demon, 9 13a 
dumhhaga, pi n. of a people 4B 12c 
deca, 1 play, gambling ” m aksa-deva, 55 5a 
devarnja, n of a king, 8 23b 
deuahaitya, n of a rsi, 7 I6e 
deoilu “ play " (of dice), 56 10a 
drumapulra, n. of a king, 25 Id 
ill safest! n (or epithet) of a people, 47 15a 
dftanwn, n of a king, 8 23d 
dhidhana, ' nch in wisdom 18 17d. 
n flt/c, n of a king, 8 I9d 
nald, "stalk" (^nala) in mawr, 
* bean-stalk" 19 15c (see Addenda) 
nighna, n of a people, 46 21b (vulg ntpa) 
ntdanta, n of a Vrsm, 13 58a 
mr-ah mraha, “ declares ”, 57 2d 
/w-'-ams msaipsitum, “ tn declare ’ 44 22d. 
w^feidfi, ’border, environs”, 24 27b (s< e 
Addenda ud lac), 47. 9< 
ntirs/n hnma, “having abandoned (aunendertd) 
nnf h tree dunce ", 60 42b, 43d 
pancafuirpata, pi n of a people, 29 6d 
pancohasfti. n. of a kmg, 8 12b 
paffaj*, 5 epithet of a textile fabric, 47 22d- 
parS-tt <rt " to rely upon ’ , with loc , 57 I8a 
pnriswdhn, adv., ‘ about the Indus”, 47 9d 
(vulg pQTCsindhu) 
pamada, n. of a raj, 4, Mb 
iwciirapaiji, n. of a jij, 4 |3c. 


pa'wpd, pi n of a people, 48 k. 

/i a'wbhumi n. of a countiy, 27 8d 
pandit, used of the sons of Phu<V 55 I4n; 
62 10a 

pnwVargi/a ‘ adheienl of hoslih pnrh , 

57 12a 

pdujdla, n of a i si, 5 3a (if ne\i) 
pai ifltahfl, n of a isi, 4 1 2d (tf pioceding) 
pingalaka n of n yaUa, 10 17a 
picchonda, n of a king (oi place 3 ) 28 47d 
(vulg pa'anda) 

pilhara n of a demon, 9 13d 
pipiloko, a kind of gold said to be collected by 
ants, 48 4a 

puranacauta, “ foimei thief man with 
criminal record, 5 72c 
pufparwna, n of a yaksa, 10 17a 
puru, n of Arjuna’s cWiotea, 3D 30b 
purvadesa n of a country, 47 3 lb. 
prthagasva, n of a king, 8 20 d 
prlhoaksa, n of a king, 8 9b 
prthoasva, n of a king, 8 18b 
prsthn. ii of a king, 8 l9d 
pain$a, n of a lu, 4 15c 
polana, n of a city, 28 38d 
pQtnrdji. pi n of a people, 48 13b 
praithfl (m), * apiece ", 5 68c 
pratthfldJiana, fem °i, ‘ repelling ”, 5 53d 
pradara, pi. n of a people, 48 3b 
pradyola, n of a yaks®, 10. 1 5b 
praunfafea, n of a yak*a, 10 17b. 
prahledo n of a noga, 9 10a. 
prdcyavthma, “ eastern Sulimaa ", n of a people 
27 24a (vulg piasuhma) 

prajnaOadtka, " speaking words that claim to b.J 
wise ", 61 38b (adjective to profnauadu, 
Bhagavadgita 2 1 lb, the meaning of which is 
established by this ) 

pratlpltia, patronymic, regularly for vulg. 

prdtipetja, 56.2a, 7a ; 57 1 7a 
prapii, n of a daughter of Jorasamdha, 13.30a 
pnydualc, denom , " is glad 56.5b. 
phalahhakfn, n, of a yak«a, 10 16b 
phalodaka, n of a yaksa, 10 16b. 
phafama,^ phalgtma (Arjuna). 58 20d. 
babhrumditn, n. of a t*i, 4 I4d 
balavaka, n of a «i, 4.12 a 
bait, n of a r «i, 4.9d. 
lahtika, pi n. of a people, 47.l5d. 
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Lmlbmla, n. ol an apsdia,, 10 lit! 
bhadiakdia, pi n. nf a peupk, 13 25a 
bhangaitian. n 01 palionymic nf a king, 8 t 5a 
(vulg. °SU 1 l). 

bhmvtjunu, n. of a king, 8 19c. 

btrufni, " basic capital ” (opposed to phula, 

" intci mL. profit "), 47.2 c. 
bhuluiga, a ceitam bud, 38 17d, 41 I8cl, 19a. 
bhognvanl, n. of a WO). 27. lib. 
matjtmanf, n. of a uagd, 9 9c. , 19 10c 
marujukak’ia, epithet of horses, piobably "nf the 
colnui of fiogs’ eyes ”,25 6b. 
matlamaij^TQ, pi. n of a people, 29 5b. 
madnidilffl, n. of a mountain. 27.8b (vulg. 
madadhaio). 

inathakanta, n. of a king, 4 21a. 
madhyomikoya, pi. n. of a people, 29.7a. 
mahagama, "of great gait" (nf horses), 47. 
26c. 

mahdsirtn, n. of a |8i, 4.8b ; of a demon, 9 14b. 
ma/iflstic, n. of a kuw, 8 18a. 
mahetclta, n. ol a place. 29.6a (vulg muhettha ). 
macellu, n. of a king, 31.13d. 
jnddhaoltnlhn, n. of <i locality, 13 52b. 

mala, n. af tiver, 18.28d. 
mafddn , n. or epithet of a fabulous bull, killed 
by Bth.idrnl.hd, 19.15a. 

tnawkalika, “ peiUining to oik month’s time ", 

54.2Qd. 

mvkhya, “ hi'st (taste) ", — Ara/jjnopa. in mufe/it/u- 
vasas, "wealing brahmans' gaimenls", 

18.23b 

mmjakdit, n. of a ksatnya, 4 18d. 
muractpnttana, n. of a town, 2B.45d. (vulg. 
tjjrabtnpal l ana). 

nuiikflda, n. of a n«go, 9.10a. 
meghaodsas, n of demon, 9.l4d. 
megAauaAana, n. of a king, 13 . 12b. 
moddgiri, n. of a long (not a mountain 1), 27 . 19a. 
modapura, n. of a city, 24 10a. 
maunjajrana, apparently patronymic of odyu- 

bhalpa (q. v.), 4 11c. 
maukya, n. of a people, 48.14c, 
ramaka, n. of a mountain, 28.46b. 
rugadatva, n. of a king, 8.13a. 
tuvadga, n. of a lung, 8.12c. 
tocamana, n. of a king, 24. 18d j ol ditotbei king, 
26.8b. 

lomdi " Roma " 28,49a. 


rohitnkn, n. of a place (s 1 mountain). 29 4d 
{atu. i>, of .in uiMni.is, 10 Ud. 
laldlnkw. [>l. n. (oi epithet) of a ix-oplc, 47 15a. 
IoIki, pi n. nl a people, 24.24a, 
lohofimsha, pi n. ol a people, 46 2k. 
lohilo, n of a nlga, 9 8c , n. of a tnunliy (ui 
king), 24 I6t. 

lofntya , iu of a nvei (the Brahmnputi a), 48 8d. 

(vulg. fouhiiya). 

Omaha, n. of a rsi, 4 15c. 
uaidfxiftqrtta, n of a yaksa, 10. 1 6a. 
oaigapala, " heid-keeper ", applied to Kasna, 
41. 17b. 

uo>gd , n. nf an npsaias, 11). Me 
vatmaka, p I. . of a people, 27 12a. 
va&hapa, pi. n. of a people, 48. 14b. 
iiflfns^ond/ia, n of a rsi, 7. 12n. 
odynhhafisa, n. of a r*i. 4.11c. 
uauseija, n, of a king, 8.18c, n. oi a sea (lake), 
48.8c. 

Udi gadarii sa, “made of (ibe skin of) cats ", 
47 3a. 

Oultn, n. of d demon, 9.14c. 
oi In {ut a, n. of an aiura, 9 15a. 

oi-iayd : oituyddm, pple., “disputing'’, 

33. 4d. 

Oirupa, n. of a demon, 9.14b. 
vivardhana, n. o{ a kpatnya, 4. 18d. 
oi solatia, n. of a yaksa, 10. 15d. 
visvmupa, n. of a demon, 9 14a. 
orftsaoasin, n. of a yaks#, 10. 17c. 
oindafaka, n. of a city, 29. 10d (vulg. dtvyakald) 
vetpjjansfha, n. of a isi, 4. 15e. 
uaiyama/fQ, pi. n. of a people, 48.12b. 

Oauama, pi. n. of a people, 47 10a. 
ivnr/n , pi. n of a princely family, 8.22b. 
AC^ioyopm, n. of a snake, 19. 9a. 
snn£Aa, n. of a demon, 9, 13a. 
sdtmaka, pi. n. of a people, 27.12a. 
sanavatya, pi. n. of a people, 48 I5d (vulg. 

/_ Ov 

a atja J. 

stkhdvanl. it. of a i«i, 2.12c. 
skhaDOila, n. of a yaksa, 10.16a. 
umodka, n. of a r»i, 4.12a. 
sufapioii&Q, “ (colouied ?) like a parrot’s nose" 
(" brown-faced ", Devabodha), 47.4b. 
Mcikrl, “ acting purely, rightly ", 5.70a. 
sukara, epithet of elephants, 48.24b ; according 
to Nllakantha, local name. Cf, KlRKcL 
KosmogiaphiCy 329. 
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ittra, pi. n. of n people (■* or adjective), 
48.12. 

mirifakp, n. of a place, 29.6a. 
unWa, n. of a yaks**, 10. 17b. 
lauijdtka, pl- n. of a people, 48.15a. 

•trulayudha, n. of a katriya, 4.23a. 
svctahhadw, n. of a guh>alca, 10.4d. 
w/pspar sak a i »U substantive, in g&tia-aam , 
** thing that touches (the body) ”, 5.56b. 
a aiyhradafla, “ resounding ”, 54.5a. 
sar|igrand/iana, “ the fashioning, origination ’ 
(kalaiuibtia), 51 . 1 lb, 
sfitiui/umajU, n of a Icsatriya, 4.19a. 
sntpjai/anft, n. of a city, 28.47c, 
unit/ wot mi, n« of a ling, 8.10c. 
wrpnyantapSda, pi. n, of a people, 27. 12a. 
vwuA’su, pl. n. of a people, 27.14b. 

\dmulli\epa, “thiow” (of dice), 67.20c (cf 

«w«o 

wmudrauifd, “ valuables from the sea ”, 

48.30a. 

wmprawiha, “peat, proud”, -pi audita, 5.63a. 
s arpatnalin, n. of a raj, 4.8b. 
saipkdsga, a. of a king, 8.10b. 
wndroslha, n. of a yak**i, 10.16a. 
sdrika, n. or patronymic of tv*o r«is (dual 
aartbau), 2. 1 Id. 

sikla, "bespangled”? (of a bahkhd), 49.15a. 
sukttfla , n. of a people, 13.25c. 
sulyapala, n. of a raj, 4.12 b. 
sudbanvan, apparently n. of Arjuna, 56. 6d. 
utdharman, n. of a ksatriya, 4.24c. 
s ubala, n. of a ffi, 4.1 2d. 


subandhu, n. of n king of Kasf, 27.6b. (vulg. 
subahu). 

Mxmmdtda, n. of a king, 23.14c. 

Airmail, n. of a demon, 9.13b. 
sumanas, n. of a demon, 9.13b. 

Bumha, n. of a rsi, 4.8c. 
surupn, n. of a demon, 9. 14a. 
biisameui, n. of a priest, 30.34d. 
susirpha, n. of a king, 8.9a. 
susthaia , pl. n. of a people, 13.25c. 
ttfAanu, n. of a demon, 9.13a. 
buryoiayogUi, n. of a mountain, 48.8b. 
samya, n. of one of Krana'a horses, 2.13d, 
(vulg. sciibya). 

sotnayuj, “employing soma”, 7.9a. 
saurabheij i, n. of an apsaras, 10. He. 
stuU- 9 asl>a t dvandvA, «= alula 0 , 11.26ft (not to 
be emended with PW). 

aphall, ** bursting, blooming", 51.17b (see 
Addenda). 

uiana, n. of a demon, 9.13b. 
ivastikp. n. of a snake, 19.9c. 
hamsakdvmta, pl. n. of a people, 48. 13b. 
harpsdjpsuoarna. “ hamse-my-coloured, -white", 
31.22c. 

baribabhru, «. of o r$i, 4.14c. 
bdlakfj, n. of a country, 25.3a ; pl. n, of a 
people, 25.5b. 

hiratjyaia , n. of a rsi, 7. 16d. 
hrdya, xi. of a rsj, 7.1 1 c. 
hemanefra, n. of a yak?a, 10. 16d. 
hnnifedha, “restricted by shame", 49.2a 
(vulg. °nifu)a ; see Addenda). 



UNPANINIAN FORMS AND USAGES IN THE CRITICAL 
EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 1 

4 Sandhi* 

By 

E. D. Kulkakni 


As a general rule Sanskrit allows no hiatus in a sentence. If a word 
ends in a vowel and the next, word begins with a vowel, the two vowels 
coalesce according to certain rules laid down by Panini’s great grammar. 
But Pragthyas are exceptions : When the dual of a noun or a verb ends in 
F, -u, or -e these vowels do not combine with another following them. 3 
The final -o of a particle is also considered as a pragrhya. 4 In the 
Critical Edition of the Mbh. scarcely any unpaninian consonant sandhi is 
found ; the present paper, therefore, deals mainly with vowel sandhi and 
visarga sandhi. The general rules of vowel sandhi are as follows. When 
any vowel, short or long, except the last four, is followed by the same 
vowel, short or long ( sajafiyasvara ), the substitute for both is the same 
vowel lengthened. 5 The guna is the single substitute of the final -a or 
-a of a preceding word and the simple vowel -u, -r, 4 short or long) 
of the succeeding. 6 Similarly if -e, -at, -c or -aw follow - a or -a, v?ddhi is 
the single substitute for both. 7 NexL when -f, - u , -r and -/ short or long, 
are followed by a dissimilar vowel ( vijatiyasvara ) the corresponding semi- 
vowels -y, ~r and ~Z arc respectively substituted for them. 8 Lastly 
-e, -o, -ai and -aw when followed by a vowel become -ay, -at), - ay and -at). 9 

1 A pathetic interest attaches to the publication of thi6 work, ft is certainly an irony of fate 
that 1 have to publish one of the articles of the series, suggested by late Dr. V. S. .SufctbonW, in 
a Memorial Volume in his honour, on the first anniversary of his death. 


^ For the previous study of the series see Annale BOR I 24.83-97 ; BDCRI 4.227-45 ; 
NJA 6. 130-39. 1 gratefully record my obligations to Dr. S. M. Katre for helping me substantially 
at every stage with his guidance and hooks. 

3 II | (Siddhanta. Kaumudi) 

on Patjini 1 . 1 . 1 1 


4 sftcJ^U : SPg& * ■Pdcf. (Siddhanta Kaumudi) on Pacini 1.1.15. 

5 3R>; 3^: 11 3Ri : ^TM.1 (Siddhanta Kaumudi) on 

Paninl 6. 1. 1 01. 


4 II ^ ! pn&*r: 

on Paninl 6 l .87. 


I (Siddhanta Kaumudi) 


7 11 "ft I (Siddhanta Kaumudi) on Papitii 6. 1 .88. 

a S^I?OTf%ll ¥I_ +j|15(ft ^ffBT I (Siddhanta Kaumudi) on 

Pan ini 6.1.77. 

9 i II 1*3 : 1$ i (SiddhEnto Kaumudi) 

onPartmi 6.1.78. 
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Of the visaiga sandhi, we aie concerned only with the two. When 
a visaiga is preceded by -o and followed by -a 01 a soft consonant, it is 
changed to -u, which with the preceding -a becomes -o , secondly a visaiga 
preceded by -a and followed by a vowel 01 a soft consonant, is diopped 
It is also dropped when preceded by -a and followed by any vowel except 
-a; the two vowels thus brought together hy the dropping of visarga, do 
not coalesce 111 

A critical examination of the material presented below cleaily shows 
that sandhi was oi igmally more flexible and that there was an overgrowing 
antipathy to forms of sandhi, not sanctioned or countenanced by Panini’s 
grammar, hiatu-, abo came to be disappioved and was 1 amoved by 
certain expedients 11 The different portions of the Critical Text as well 
as the Critical Apparatus present the same phenomenon An irregularity 
from Panini’s grammai is a common feature of the elastic epic diction, 
but a majoi ity of them is often utilized metri causa It naturally leads to 
regularization That is why the manuscripts, lecorded m brackets, 
indicating the source of the reading concerned, betray sui reptitious 
efforts of the scribes and redactois to eliminate hiatus and correct the 
wrong sandhi by the msci lions of h, ca, (u, oa, apt, atha, su etc between 
the vowels, oi by recasting the whole pada, oi by transposition or 
modification of woi ds from the point of (a) pada (e g , jayatiti for jayateti , 
vidyaiitt for vtthiale/t) , (b) tense (e g , bnbtiuva for abhavat , vahanti 
for uvaha ) ; (c) upasarga (e.g samqamya for abhtgamya ; vyasasada foi 
asasada ; (d) synonyms (e g haya or vajt for ason ; soprani for indrant ; 
pujayitoa foi aicayitva) Out of these devices towards legulanzation, 
the particles which are sandwiched between the vowels, show great 
variation fiom Ms to Ms But often enough these small particles are 
very instructive m determining the complex relationship of Ms3 . 12 

I Pru^luju in 
A. Nouns 

I 14 5 J sunwise dUmli noglii iKo unpanm Hill, Win vji, TG, , mumudilt t«l 

nagha 0 1 taped hanain , [\ tnj odium.) ] 

I 19 Iff* te Kedharn (K 0 2 tam as^dham Ky ra } D, bhmum , r 2 te gn dhim ) 

JU Cf WnirNlA, Sinskutgrunimr 59- (lO 

II Pi-oleemnend to the Vh xcm 

12 Cf V S Sr KimNMU r p» Studie* VH ABORl 19 
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B. Verh. 

1 ,57.88 f jajtwte Nliavt&itKliu ; 

|,57.94 d jajiidte ‘ sbwidav uhluu 

[ .204.3 d vijahiate'n\nrSv iva [TG (except G ( ) ‘"te yathatniUau.j 
1 .204, 5 d (Kq > 4 NjViDfj °te yulhemaiau) ; ! 2lL9 J ; 
l .218. 32 1, jagfhotc'windV api (S| K| N,D 2 °le tathawmau) ; 

5,45.3 b sisny5te’ntarikse 

5 .48 2t h a&wvlteTc'-ayan (T 2 m anuyatau aksayan) ; 

G. Particles. 

1 . 1038* .6 rKo’yr" 1 ; 3. 40. 29“; 

11 . Hiatus between iu)o padas, between 

A. (a) -a and -a 

1,2.1 15^ dWnvi* ca 4{ijn3f>a» (K,. 2 dharnui' copy aj t °. G, , 2 4 M dharnuaya iijnatSrthnm 

s'lbim); 1.128* 16; 

l .290*. 2 ca viBuranara ; 

I. 54. 13 ,lh caarqhyanigarn.a [K 0 . 2 M fnjyam g gm ca ; KjB 4 gjim .irghyam ( 1) 4 0 igham) 
cal; 

J. 60.17 J,J aomas ca ohn'* ca 

1.67. f7 td dub*«nta astu (K, ht( a»Ut rue; B ^ tad* tng, T,G,M tvayattu mama 
•jamgainah) ; 

1 . 86 . 12 "^ aniketa 1 ’ ca ogotiacaraUo ; 

1 .862* .7 gthastHaaya amitam (All except Gj.j D 4 v st/aparlrmlam). 

1 .87.14® limendra apy ekaikah (Tj hi/ apy eka&b ; Gj hy c^aikasah). 

1 .980*. 1 ca ash ; 

1.96.42“** kalena utyakraman (S|KD 5 tv (ddn/Ql/rfP , Slj tv att/akra 0 ; BD 4 aotyakta 0 ; 
tyaktnk&raa ; D 2 wbhyakrS 0 ) ; 

1 . 1081 * pufcfa aaty atra ; 

t.109.21" 1 cs adKarmi^ham (S| K5lD n Dj ca (K3 ua) py adharmi*{ham ca ; Gj ctfiOiamta nis^ham 
ca.] 

1 .1366* eaiva anyBm ; 1 . 1388* .2 eva anujnaio ‘ si ♦ . 

1 .1415 + .1 vegena awattHamg , 1 .16Q0*.2 ca atra. 

1 . 169.5 cd kaunteya adrayantyab (Sj to ad* -0 ; K, to adrsyantya ; Dj n8tlr°) ; 

1 , 1841 * .2 agastyera agadho ; 

1.179. 19«* c 3 astuvams tatra (K^ stuvsntas) ; 

1 . 1987*. 3 mahiprSjna adya ; 

1,218. U td ca apmtislho (K^NVj BDiiD n D t . 4 copy aprahslho ; D^.j ca na prati° ; Tj ca 
hy apra°) ; 

1 .2159* .3 pattha aatr59> ; 

3. 13. 119 olj vyap^ntya ojeyab (S| K 5 D ( , 2 hy ajeyah ; Dc vijeyab) ; 

3.27.23 d ca agnivesyo (SjKjBj D l D 2 insert api before agni °); 

3,36, 1 st kulena antakena 2 (D j .3 missing) kg antahena.] j 
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samlpomyn ujiteii* , 3.333* Uu.imsiiri!*lo3c-i,id .ip.i*ilro ; 

3. 80. 77 J vira iiulo (S(K 1M D,IbiD| jvalano ; D 2 ivakine) j 

S.ao.llt" 1, mitosis nnu samvalsamm (S|K|Gj ft) anu ; T|C, sab-; T 2 Ci, satam); 

3.81.15 tf narevyaabra flqm.tomapbalani : 

3.81 .67"* latruvaravesllia nnajanma (D 4 mama janma) ; 

^ .fi2.77 i,[ * iTiahar.lp ailyypi ; 

3 ,82.79 rd tolia abbisamyn (Dn 3 D, . 2 namaskrtya ; Dc samgnmyn) : 

3.82. KM" 1 rajindnk amrinlm (KJJn ft? amreno; T,C, rayinyo ™;T 2 C,, 4 M, 
rajanyaa* vai) ; 

3.430* tntra nqnislomaphalam (K 2 D 3 valmi- ); 

,iijasiK) IN hi asila (K 3 pra'itn , DcD,. fi tu<ilo)] ; 

3 <73 u ailMftUan (N {csicpt K 3 - 4 ) M ins. api between the padeal ! 

3.106.1'’ ramadhJianta .u>'vaqr.ibnn.iklnIjinob F?, K r2M ki oW,Dj. 5 te’va ; S 
(ojteepc M|) vajt*| { ^ _ 

3.106.6' 1 ' samlhOya asamanjabsuiaiii {^K, . 2 to ammUiahniHim , K 4 D r5 ansaminjab 

13c somnnjnBak torn) ; 

3. 106.3b'-' 1 nma>Ui3>a annum, in (S, K, - 2 - 4 111 amsuman ; D s Ap om«/) i 
3.I48.37' 1 ' nama neirut (■'’|K | - i D. D,.- t C, nacirat) ; 

3 . 779 ' oiiva api ; 3.851* vaiunaslrona ft<m ivaraam ; 

3.867* com ndhliutam ; 

3. 178.4"* 1 ca ahimsa [N (except Dn D 4-6 ) ' py ahimsa] ; 

3.181. 34" 1 ’ amutia amutra ; 

3. 183. 24^ ca ah luyi mud i to (G|M ( subhiksunuato ; M 2 prabliavnlibyucito ) ; 3.187 .27“ ’ 
ca nvadbyub ; 

3.199.1 3 Hb viniicitya dtrlipi [S (except G } M ,) tatrf.pi] ; 

3 212 I3°k Cft aathihhyo ; 

3. 243. 4* J tntra ati sarvSu ayam kratuh (M hy aii ; S, kratQn sarvan ahom to ali ; Kj - 2 
kratub sarvams tv ayam hy ati ; K V4 D ,_ V5 T 2 kratfln sarvan ayam hy all ; G, krotOn sarvan 
avapsyasi) ; 

3.283. 16' ,h tena nnunito (K (Kj missing) D 3 to amtnito] ; 

3. 1 33& 41 . 8 talra aqmhotraparTpasayj ; 4,76* t5ta asvc?v , 

4 .3,8“* karma avabuddhiim (fC vy.ivabuddham j B| hy anu a ; hy amibaddham i 

B 5 jnnnabadclliatn ; Bj hv dnnnbandbnm ; D ? svanuliandho ; Dfl h y aoa* ; 

4.3,10“* uplqbruya api ; 

4.107* kriina-i ca arthai ru (D ft •yv.'rtlias) ; 

4,9 13 ,c * upjqbroja api (D )( . T ,G> hy api); 

4 53 1*, 9 ca aaliidrafta:anu ; 4.355*. I ca ndhomukhamukbi ; 

4,439* sjmupasanqanvya abhynbhVatn rlurmatih (K 2 Dj ktcflkah kamamohitab) ; 4.473*.l 
bhlmasenena ady ,va ; 

4.24.17^ mnnu^yendra at.i firdlivnm (TG, vidhi bhCjo yad icchasi) ; 

4. 579*. 2 vir 5 ta 3 ya jrna>udb>.iii ; 4.623*. 10 tena arjunena ; 

4.863*. 1 ca a.\attb3ma ; 

4.52. n** 1 .“dlixa alba *-'aktim (B|_ } e, Di* 5 * 7 *ft*io-J 2 c rafc basakhm ; B 4 Dn | * 3 * 4 ' 6 '9 
rathaechaktim (D 4 t 'cchimiarp)l : 

4.940.* ca artbnvidyj ; 4. 1086*.2 tata njinan ; 

4.H34*.5 \Jsya nksnmya, : 5. 38*. 3 qovinda abam ; 
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5.58“ hubhadta at ablmnanyu< ui ; 

5 59 ' . 3 *<Ujam m ulimii.! ca (D {0 Lsamllums,! ; TG ( .4 . 5 M ( - 2 dayu c<"ipi); 

5.29.8“* ls.urnap.uvd dtnndnfo ^ f ^ art diilo * K4 &valan°; T|Gj .5 to aim ); 

5.30.35* samjaya anamnyom (Kj _ 3 sanm wayan ; T 2 ftr/ n/wmayarn) ; 

5.30.42“* saivathniva asmadvakyat (D| to awadva 0 ; T^Gj htj «\mai/°) ; 

5.31.15* saumiu ajuuub ; 5 32. 9^ barhjaya ajatawtrum ; 

5 ,34.49“* lajetidiA api (Dj hit «/») ; 

5.42.30"* mlnaaja mau (ICrjD} TG hit usan ; Djq apy ascii) ; 

5.43. 12'* upas ca atmtsaiyam (D5 nimVUsaryam) ; 

5.43.24** vcdis ca ant cos ca LICjU (except B 3 ) Dn Dj_£ api anicaff ; G2 by anyatajj ; G 3 
hi t dmcaA] l 

5.43.34 td liraltmasyn nnUr.Umani vui Milam [Kj pat am^lmavin ihMu tam ; Da Dg_j 0 T 2 G 2 *3 
(second lime) Cb bahvd (D 0 lama ; T ? laddhya) nantararo JpnuySt, Gj (second time) 
hdhvantoi am uVapuuyat) S 

5*44.19* iva alho ; 

3 44,19* iv.i atho ; 

5.47.41* yriditvatya ashe yotco (D { - 2 sastre yoqah ) ; 

5.50.31"* pi.ijtdlil.Movd dpi rpuryela (K 5 na v)miH*jitd, D 2 nlvmnu 0 ) 

5 .88. 10I‘* rlhdtnw >ya am! jiy.t (K| - 2 sunitatya) ; 

5.H9.I2"* ‘yivmrld stmtuih vdktunt utdshe [N (Dn 2 inisaimr) miibynknitum ladu (D«| Dp 
iftmii- , D j . , swim) tsnlu’l ; 

5. ( 39,39“* Iruid asmrn {N (K- om., Dn, missing) tnsminl ; 

5 . 500 1 . 1 Uuntcya oLm ban (K 4 Ds, D j . j 7 . 1 0 &a katihan) ; 

(h) -a ami <-<7 

\ ,57.13* ca ,lto* (r j hi) ii/iH w, G 6 vimanam) ; 

1 .642 1 .2 ca aval a ; l 669 1 .3 ca avarld ; 

l .805 1 .6 ca rilm.vdan.un ; l 1092 1 Uvlia a£ramasth5b ca ; 

I, II 37' intiaSnSyya; 

1.112.14"* dday.v diahSia (N j aa juhava ; N 2 Dn D j_4 sa jdhara) ; 

1. 114.56”*’ ca aditydli 

1 .1324' daya abiamahyn aamipalat? (D 4 hy dsramasya mahipate) ; 

1 .128. 1 0 *’ samonTya acaryartham acadayat (T | codayamasa vai gurub) ; 

1 .141 .I4 1 * yac ca aimSium (Sj Kq- [ N 2 - 3 Vj Bj DnDj Tj apy almanam); 

1 .16I5*.3 dvija^didfila Stma ; 1 .759* .2 ca atithyam ; 

3.46.10“*’ ca 3c3ryab .* 

3.73, 12“* samldaya dvtdhya (S ( samvddhegnau ; Kj lamiddltegnau ; K 2 D 3 samidhyan^ 
tam ; K 3 aamiddke tam ; K 4 aopadhmltuin ; B j . 2 > 4 Dn D 4 • g aavitus tam ; B3 Dc 
samvdhe tam ; D | . 2 samiddhyattbam ; G| hy aoidhya ) ; 

3 .81 .21®* irmeewv aiute (K 2 Dn hitam lat su° ; Dc prakfte vai ; D 5 krtam tat bu°) ; 

3.93.14 C<1 ayajanta atsepa; 

3.97.2^ . asurqoregtba dtithyam [Kj . 2 - 4 B D (except D 2 . 3 . 5 ) T 2 G 3 to atithyam ) ; 
3.134.3 n * > prabodbaya awvijnm; 3.663^.3 mahoCdia ditamab : 

3.148.9’*’ sam''calc3va 5caiam (S| Kj lo aedram); 

3. 750* clclya anayami tavantilcom (Dc pasvayor Snayami te); f 

3.156.49 1 * cdiva Scitrni (Sj Kj . 2 D t „ 3 svreitam ; Bj Dc iibhi ); 

3.297.74* kamSc ca anr^aiiwydm ; 4. 147 1 . 1 purujavyagbra Syudhani ; 

4.53.6"* satyam ca anr^amsy&m atharjavam ID 7 orjg. damanr^amsyam eva cajStejo 
mSrdavam .ujavam (Mj > 2 nurtlavam hrif acSpalam) } 

mo-i Bk Y 62—6 
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5. 30.38^ ca Snr&mgyat [K ( .3 B (B| ntinlns) Dn Da D 2-7 - 10^1 G l_'2 y"'« J'mMmsyo 
(K, Bj Ds D 2 ^., 0 T| “W; G 2 °sySn): D,j yo snrAnvsvStl ; T-> hi G,; M 

apy imrsOTiiyotJ (M 4 °ayan) ] 1 5 .38. 2 04 .bhyiigAnya Sfliya ; 

5,51 .5*^ ca acaryab [ 

5.388*.6 dtaumyaS ca BriimaabayyakAukknu ; 

5.83. I * 4 samSjiiiya sySntara (K 4 B Dn D 2 ~i . 9 . , „ proysnim : D« D , . 6 pmyStam ; M 2 . 4 

cayanfom) ; 

5 .92 .33 cd ca gsan IK. (K 3 missing) B Dn Ds D | . v8 M 0 °Pv <** m < K 2 5 °2 asan l ; 

3.423* .3 rajendra adaram ; 

5.125 .4* a acaryo [K, , 2 . s B (except) By) DnDsD, . M • ,0 ‘ » ‘“ , » 0 ■' M ** ““"-"“'l ! 

(c) -3 and ~a, 

1 . 1 5 1 * , 1 tatha amtthsmna. ; 

J33,# ob va a pare [£| K P2 (sup. lin.) T G 2 . 6 M (except M,) apy apare ; K 2 (before 
corr.) ; 4 C 4 . 5 /t» qte* ; G| pare.] ; 

1 .41.20*' d«tv5 oanslam <Si K, N 3 Da Dn,.nj D M . 6 . 7 T abm 3 km; G 3 M,. s 

casmakflih ; the rest hy asma °) : 

1.59.12* kale ansyub [N (except K 2 - 4 B 5 ; S, missing) danayul?] ; 

1.602*.6 kjtva antardvipe; 1.804*. 2 knnya anapatyaj _ q 

1 .92.32“* smrtva abhyagacchad onindita (S, Kq _ 2 N 2 V ( B, . i , 6 Da Dn D 4 -lhabhya j 
K 3 aabhya° j fl| * 3 *thabhyanandada° ; B 5 saaraarasu sumadhyamJ ; D| ySlhabhyngamanin ; 
Dj sibhyanandad 0 ) 1 . 1082*. 1 m3t5 apy atm ; 

1 . 103.5* kanyl anurepa (f3[ Kj «5nu° ; K Q lo anii ; K 2 _. 4 N B Da Dn Dj .4 T G 2 * 4 . 5 
M 3 avanu° ; D 2 Gj . 3 . 6 M 3 • ^ -g hy ami ° ; D 5 svanu 0 ) ; 

1.107.19* agthils abhavac chatadha tads [N (K 3 Om.) babhfiva rfattdha (B Da D 2 - 4 
bahudha ) ; S (T 2 Om) hy abhavac (M 3 by transposition, taiadhd hy abhaoat] ; 

3 .2 .36* trppi antardehagata (SjDc D| _j hy a °) ; 

3.2. 36“* sambhiitS ayonija (D , . 2 Iauham raja ) ; 

3.81 .87* srutvfl arcayitva [BD 4 . fi S (T, Om.) satnabhyarcya ; D 3 pfljayiLVd] ; 

3.81.89* amtva amnregu (S ( hy amarcfu) ; 

3.81 .94'^ snltvS agniptomaphala ih (Tj C 2-4 hy agntftoma ) ; 

3.81.114 eJ snStvS arcayijyanti ye tu m3m [S yo m5m arcoyilS dvijn (Tj yatc nwah; G 2 
M °yate dvija) ; 

3 .81 .139®f aarvaplp&vifluddhatnia agni^tonwvphaUm : 

3.81.154* snatvj arc&yitva ; 

3.82.68 r<1 anatva arcayitva (B 2 G 2 hy area 0 ) : 

3.82.69* gatvS arcayitva (Sj K ( Dt 2 Dj devam arcya, K 4 D| , 2 pQjayitv^. G 2 Ay aica ) ; 
3.82.111* gutva arcayitva (G, hy area 0 ; M> eamabhyarcya) ; 

3.83.33 cd snStvS flivamscDuphalarn (Sj tv awamsdha ; K 4 C ( vajimedta 0 ; B D 4 
goxahasra 0 ; D 3 T 2 G 2 * 3 hayamedhft 0 ; T, vindod bahu auvoiyalvarh ; 

3-1 46. 70 Ctl svavapu?3 orcifruantam (5| K 2 B Dn D 4 T G 3 . } M cvarpigmanlam ; K | . 3 .4 
Dc Dj . 3.5 mOrtimantam } Gj ratmimantam j G 2 tv arcienmttm ) ; 

4.23.16^ srntva anroS (B D { | .j 2 S hy anaia ; D 4 janadya, tv onrpa), 4.833* iitvS 
aitrarzjam ; 

5.31 .3** mantrayitva anyonyena (D| in <wyo°; D 9 hy anyo 0 ) j 
, 5 .93. 6 ^ manvanS artham (K 4 B Dn ( Ds H> 3 • 5 • g <8 ‘ 1 0 a PU ariham \ D 2 . 4 . 9 hy oriAam ; 
T G% svartham ; Gj . 3 . 4 Mj in attham ; 

5 . 193.60* kanyS ambs ; 

(d) -a and 
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1.1615*. I ilrjlvj rpRi ijavadanarh (D 5 In/ a[>urtia ° ; T ( G-j SQmpiIn,u °) ; 

1. 1915* ywIliAjittfi « «{.ui( ‘rail ; 1. 2070* .2 yukn .isibbib ; 

J.53_I £.'_. h I? Py. liiu, 3. !60.24 ffl viiamnsfonnil fduyo ; 

3, 7,10. 7'**' tad.i jljuhava [PC 4 BDc Dn D 2 • 4 • e, ? lt ! ®/ u ° * S (except Gj) Saju°] ; 

4, 36,4"* galvl cisas'da (D) ■ 3 . g \y'saS-do) ; 

5 ,40.9 Jl vhu Pdar o ; 5.73, 19“* vStave^pracaliiri t$(hiU ; 

5.88.90 ft * tluhifi ujamidbakulom ; 

(c) i- anil - i , 

1 .209. 1 1 4 *** tfrthani itah [K 3 Nj . 2 B (except Bj) DM tatab) ; 

3 .229 '-.2 cp pi mdrasen'm ; 3. 190.80^ rajaputri ikgvalairajyam ; 

4,3.16’ tl yPnli iti (Dj . 2 to tli; D 3 lata-); 4 1 |75*.25 badhrtfhi idam; 

4.491 1 .7 sairandbri ilia ; 4.852*. 1 purSonm itihosam ; 

5.42 .29 ef minayigyanti iti (Kj Ds G 3 . 4 ova ; Dg . jq evam J 

(f) 7- And 

5.189.7“* bliRvljti; 

5.194. I0 ta nijy 5 vi ity etaddhamtani'Cay&b (K| . 2 evnrii dhnrme sunircitam j K 4 by 
cUiddhnrmanidar<amni ; K 5 by ctoddbarmavmKcayab D 4 - lye fed dboimepu nndtam) ; 

(g) -u and 

1.43.13®** Ifliiuju ultari&am |Sj collarayam , Kj N |* 2 V| B (B 2 missing) D sotta°; T 
hu utfa°] ; 3.294.20 nl> tu upasamgamya ; 

B (a) ~a and -i. 

1 .57.54“* daauya iyam lava bliavatv iti (V, Bg Dn D } .4 kanyeyam te ; Tj G 3 .g suteyam be) ; 
1,752*. lasyu ill, 1.1424*. 4 angarpjaBya iti v^cyab dvifctibhib [D 4 G 2 . 4 • 5 °sya dvijltibhir 
iti (G 4.5 %biralht>) ritab] ; 

I ,l37.3 Lt * viii&Sya ily ovum [S| K 2 .4 NVj B (B 5 marg.) D (except D 5 ) Tj M °soi/efy 
evam to (3 1 ca ; K 4 lat) ] ; 

1.167.1 7“* rnksasoqrcon i yepattum ; 

1 .2155* mnndapjlasyn iti ; 

3.81.167“* lena ip;nm bbavati sSavatam [Sj K 2 _4 Dc Dn D | . 2 • 5 tene (K 2 *4 Dn tatre) 
$fam siibvatam bhavcL; S pbalain prHpnod m'navab] ; 3. 154. 17"^ avijnaya idam; 

3.186.95“* ca ir,~m jn [S; Kj . 2 M 2 kayi (K 2 °ya) m T m ca, K 3.4 D 3 kapis'Sm (K 3 °aam) 
ca, Dj T 2 (by corr.) G-j kapil im ca ; Tj Gj kala (Gj °Ii) m3m ca;T 2 (before coir.) G 2 *4 
Icamal’m ca] ; 3.973* tnta ik$v.'kur ; 

3.199.5 ct * foLasyo ity api ; 3. 199.9“** caityapi; 

3.241.24“* sam'<n5yya idam vocanam abravrt [Kj tv idam, Bj _ 2 D (except D| _ 3 - 5 ) 
Gj vacanam redam abravill ; 

4 .378 11 ' .6 ca indrasatvun ; 4 .746* .4 atba idam ; 

5.11.20* atbovSca indraryim [N (except Dj . 2 -g D^m ns in text) fakrtoTml ; 5.30.6®** 
dfita ib'gaccbed. 

3.42.29'*’ mTiayantiba iti manyeta m'nitab (Kj *4 D ,_ 6 m'n^m ; Gi pQjrm ; Cs ami-); 
5.414* .1 ca indriyZp'm (D 9 kpatriy2p:m) ; 

5 J41. 42 c< * pravelqtyZma iti ; 

(b) -a flHU -I. 

1 . 223 . 1 0“* pariral<?rdya fditab ; 

3.196.16“* ca ihante [N 'pihante (B^ labliante)]; 

(c) -a and -i. 

1 . 402 ^ . 1 0 r3 jj ity evam ; 1.77.9“* dharnrtmi iyan me (S yfy.Tn me) ; 

1 .1581 * dbarm'iml idam ; 3.297. 72®** rtja iti ; 

4.446*. 2 tad,i idam ; 
mo - 1 Bk Y 62— 6a 
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5 . 12.31* krtva indraijt [K (except K 2 ) Dj '3 * 4 *9*1 Q ; 

(d) *a and -u. 

1 .2.90“* tatra upokhyanam [K Q _ 2 B 4 D 2 . l4 tadvadupn 0 ; K 4 V, Bj .3 Da Dn Dr D ( . 3 _ 5 ., 3 
tadvadakhyanam ; Dg. caitadakbyanam ; Dg caiva tada° ; T 2 Gg M (except M|) hy 

upa ° ; G3 talrapy u£a°] ; 

l .210*. 1 cintayamasa up&dhyayya ; 1.36.5°^ amantrya upapannam ; 

I . IQ95 H, ,2 dvijVrestha ugre ; 1.111 .29* ca upagacchet ; 

1 . 1 673* . 3 tnsya upasarggs j 1 . 1 55 . 31 * narendrasya upayajo ; 

1,177.17* caiva uddhavas ca 5 
1 . 183.3 cci ca upopavigtan [N (Dnj on*.) capy upopa ° ] ; 

1 .2009*. 3 ka|akfcna upasundam ; 1 .206. 13** mabarSja ulupya ; 

1 . 206 . 1 8"* partlia ulitpi ; 

3.29.3* tata utuho teja ity uta (Sj Kj cStra me samaayo malian ; S lejo va surosatlama); 
3,489 11 -7 svakaragrona udamm ; 

3 . 129.9* prasya u?itv3 j 

3.132 >20^ sunctya utsaryamano (N pmtsa 0 ) ; 

3.1 78.25* tata utpiitena ; 3. 192 .8* tuta uttaiika ; 

3.296. I cd atra ubhayoh (T 2 G 2 . 4 M hy ubhai/olf) ; 

4.623*. 1 1 tadagamya uttnraya ; 4.789* tena upayad ; 

4.799*. 5 cn utsfjante ; 5.14.5^ ntikramya uttamm ; 

5.29. 4 cd pandovasya utsahinali ; 5.30.7* cva upatipthethii ; 

5.32.3* dvahstha up igatarii (K 2 .3.5 Dg samagatam 0 ; G 2 didfkpayu dvSram, upSgalaa 
te); 

5.35.&* ptatikfivn upasdiane (Tj G 3 . 4 M tvadarths me ; Gj tvadbafma me ; G 5 sv5r- 

thumebn) ; 

5.89. 9 th ca Upahrtya (K| <4 B Dn Ds D 5 _ 8 . ]0 apy udakarh ca) ; 

(e) -a and -ti. 

I A 14.44* ca urnRyur (S pCrnjyur) ; 

1 . 1 43 . 1 9 ed upadfiya Grdbvam [N (except K^) sordhvniii)] ; 

4.1 175*. 2 upuplavya Gjul) ; 

(f) --a and -a- 

1 .9.1 1” 1 irngararupahliarana utdajhatu (K 2 _^ N Vj B Da D 2 _ 7 G 4 - 5 prottiathatu ; T Mj 
col/t° ; Gj .g aotti°); 

1 .99.39 cd nvratopeta upeyat (Sj Kj hy upajal) ; 

\ . \ 159* A bhniyS ubViau ; 

3.81.134* va upavdsenn (S ( Kj .j B Dc Dn Dj . 3 _g py upavasena ; D 2 <11 vpa° ; T 2 

G| .3.4 M 2 hy ri pa ; K 2 Dn Dg py uta vasena) ; 

3. 82- 39* gatva upaspfsya [Sj K.| . 2 B D (except D 2 ; D 3 missing) samupa 0 ] ; 

4.625*.1 sairaudhrisahitn uttara (G| .3 sahilollara) ; 

5.45- 3 cJ vasatid nbhe ; 

(g) -Sand '5. 

1 ,1606* .2 kanya 0<lh3 ; 

C (o) -a and -e. 

1 . 1020* ca ekabhdvSv iva ; 

1 , |66.3 cJ ca ekayunagetab (Sj K apy ekayana 3 ) ; 

1 .209 -2tH vir a etdb ; 

3 . B1 . 1 59* aamSaodya ekar5trosito (K 4 Dc it? eka 0 ) ; 

3 . 1 38, 1 4'“ t anuprjpya epa ; 

4 . 3 1 6* . 2 yantrigaatiFntarasyn ekamsam ; 
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4. 910*. 6 cavirodhcna esn ; 

5.4.23* eft ekakvyasya c5tmaj'«H (T 2 vjtvajic cSparEijilab) ; 

5 . 1 69 * . 4 nibodha ckaam.nl ; 5.33. 45'’’ * bbttnpta «kai : 

5.43.37“* canupurvye^a etad vidvan bravlmi te (Dg-io coital ; Gj talks ; Ds lad vidvun 
prabravlmi te) ; 

(b) -a and -fli. 

1 .271 * . I caiva airavalflraahHgajal? ; 

(c) -a and -e. 

1 .34. 1 cd irutvfi elapatro ; 3,870* roabamSyfl ekena ; 

3 . 1 84 . 6 C( * va etad [Sj Kj _ 3 B 2 • 3 D 2 _4 . 5 apy clad ; S (except G4) hy clad!} ; 

4.223*. 1 acarasampanna evam ; 5 .88. 85“** Syanta ekavaslra ; 

(d) -a and ~au. 

1.(71 .21^ Ufa ; 

D (a) -i and -a. 

1 ,46.26°** icchami afavySm (N 2 Vj Dn D j tad vntom ; G^u hy afavydm ) ; 

1 .696*. 2 capi anyadehesu } 

3.2 . lO" 1 vany^ni anuyasyarnabe (§j hy anuyasyama tv a ; K 3 T G 2 * 3 M 2 hy anttyasydmaha; 
Dc yatn yasya 0 ; Dj _ 3 loatiu 0 ; G| • 4 M j py anu ° ) ; 

3.86*4ky5miangam; 3.8I.129 11 * 1 y«nti npi (Sj tv apt Kj hy api ; K 2 Dn Dc G4 yepb 
K 3 ye ca) ; 

3.81 . 168“** iTrthani anlariksacaranl ; 

3.l01.2 lJj vortayanti onyonyam (S | K| « 2 tenyonyam ; K4 B D (except Dj) M| hy 
anyonyaih] ; 

3.219.41“* var? 5 nl smSs te(&, K B| . 3 .4 Dc Dj _ 3 T M by asu>5°) ; 

3. !236*.3 varsani ae(a ; 

5.33 .35®** pravi^ati aptajo (Ds 2 praviafo) j 5 . 70.5 1 “* banti oyaaaav ; 

5.153.31“* ugratQpfiiji abhavan (Kj _ 3 B2 D 2 ^2 ^1-3 hy ubhaoani K4 B 1 • 3—5 B® 
D| *3 *4* 6 ‘6 ' 10 b*khflvup l K5 prabhovan) ; 

(b) •! and -fl. 

1.61,96“*' Bu^ropi nsitayatamfadhaja [K 0 . 3 to asila 0 ; Kj auaita 0 ; K 2 *4 N (Inf. lin, sec. 
tn.) T| D 5 svasita 0 ; N 2 B| Bn D ( . 3 .4 evasitancite 0 ; T 2 G M 5 vancita°] ; 

1 .876* sadhvi ontmSrad (C 2 .4-5 hy antinarad ) ; 

(c) «■/ and -a, 

1 . 958*. 2 bhavisySmi nhvanopagato ; 1.111 .14 cd cap! ani’kmsyena ; 

1 . 1 730*. 7 kalySni atmadsnena ; 

3. 13.90°** kathayasi anayainam (Sj K 3 Dj hy mayainam ; D 2 hy anayasua) ; 

3.36.27°** jananti akuraaram (S| hy d!{umdra ; Kj * 2 B Dc Dn D4 T 2 G 3 M| hy 
afyimdrani) ; 

3.184.19“* blwvfini Spyaylta [B D (except D i_ 3 . 5) cdpya °\ ; 

3.190. 77“* abbyutsahaini ayuBman ; 

4. 1062*. I BatasahasrSfli abhibbuya : 

5.89^5°** ann 5 ni apadbhojyam (Da D 1 Tj G| hy 5pfld° ; G4 capo/ 1 ) t 
5.111 .15 cd apnati 5caro (S hy acaral) ; 

(d) -Tand -a. 

4.41 1 *.l tanvangi ®mantii'ainam j 4.41 1 *.2 paripsanti ajagoitta ; 

(e) -i and -n, 

1 .2107* ghottrfQpotu tigrav^rySni ; 3.134.28°** utabo - 
3,178.36 Bb hi uvaba [S, K, . 2 pmvaha ; S (except t 2 G 3 > vaWnri] ; 
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3.l89.1lpk sarvab'jani upyamlrnni [K|. 2 lapya° ; B Da D4 • ^ ropyanrfo mi ; f* 2 G 
4udhya° (Gj vardha°) 1 ; 

4.27.6“* arhanti udvahanlab (S ( K codvahantah j D4 pr»dva 0 ; Djq hy udoahantah) ; 

(f) -land -a, 

1 .2029*. 2 3sdKvi utupi ; 

(g) -iand -e . 

1.781* nasti ek^ntaratamau ; 

3 . 163.27°^ harirSni eDUhCCtai (S ( Kj . 2 crafti 0 1 M tv eft 1°) , 

3 . 1 98 . 72”* odharmct 1 ef ac ; 

(K) -7 and -e. 

5. 12. 8^ dav> ctod (K^ yat tad ; K 3 Tj Gj . g hy etad) ; 

(1) -land -ai. 

5.5G.4l cl1 Svrimynsyanti aiyeyan (Kpj hnnnun) ; 

(j) -uond -a * 

3.149. 46^ dharraakSryesu orthakSryesu j 
4.398*. 12 clsm&ra anunlt* ; 

5.29.49”* jatu anp^riLya (K| . 2 to anfisr&ya ; Kj hy anasritya ) ; 

(k) -uand -a. 

3 . 192. 8 cd ramyesu Bsranus ; 5,45 .22^ sarvabhutesu atm^nam ; 

5.47. 103^ astu SyuSroantab ; 5.423 v ‘*.4 lu Sdarara ; 

(l) -uand -i. 

3.937* tu icchayS • 

(m) -ci and -e. 

4.836* tueko. 

E (a) -e and -a 1 *. 

1 .20. 1 l cd ahlnakirte anagatam (N| . j V| B D Tj G fi hy anagatam ) ; 

|.551*teomaiSm; UI0J3 od ISbhe al&he (C 4 'libhc) ; 

1.110.20“ ralrge avTryakrpai?ocile [S j K (K| orn.) D5 svavlrycsdtaloeitab (S | °dyatabt 
Kj °ctte) • N B Da D 2 avavlrya (D 2 rye) kr° ; Dn D| .4 svaviryakiayafocito ; S uirvlryak? 0 ] ; 

1 . 1 184* preJMflbhe nnvagacchae ; 

1 . 1 970* te anyonyasahitis ; 

3.61. 123 cc * ka?te amanusyanisovite (All except T 2 Gj .4 M| hy amana°). 

3-80. 1 19^ camasodbhede asnisiomaphalani Dj cagniftomaphalam (mar?, see, m. v3j»peya Q )j 
S gosahaara 0 ] ; 

3,477*. I devayajane akjtayani ; 

3 . 1 32 , 1 5 cd mene aftavakro (BD (except D j_ 3 ) tathosfii 0 ] • 

3.242. sarve am:tyapravara9 ca. [Tj M teraltyapravatS (JMj °mukha) £ ca ha ; T 2 Gj * 2 m 
krtan* Qcur na (Gj rdham na) radhipam] ; 

4. 163*. 9 samare adh'kfir (T t nyadhnkfjh ; T 2 vyadha 0 j G 3 hy adha° Mj - 2 ?o adha 0 ) ; 

4 .325* .2 brute anUtyis ca ; 

4.26.8 cl1 te ap"pj9 IB| . 5 Dn D9 • j j . ]2 dur3p3s ; B4 D 6 nispipaa ; D, tep5paa ; D 2 
te p 3rtKu» t D 3 iv apHyat ; D 7 (m as in Text) svapipjs; D|q hy apapas; S rakaya nitryam ca 
(M } . 2 hi) daivataib] ; 

4. 1 133*.2 cakre aranyarh ; 

5 .42 .B 5 ’*’ viplavante ato (Dnj D d . 9 ca tato). 

5. M9.25 at sarve eatyapkalabhSginab (G| Ay apatya 0 ) ; 

(b) -e and -a, 

1 . 7.8 s1 * oorve apab (G 2 . 3 devih) ; 

^ When -e or -oat the end of a word or a grammatical form is followed by -a. or a grammatical 
form is followed by -a, the Letter merges into the former. In its place the marks is generally put. 
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1 ,463 *.3 ynjnSnte nsLiIameanam ; 1 .497’’’ Ioko akbySlum ; 

1 .57. 31^’ Iruli.iprnsSdu -te'e ; 

1 .576 **.3 vardhntnWs tc nslhhir (N V| B 4 . 5 ^Wn^bhir Ssibhi) ; 

1 . 766 ’’ .2 wrlhc ‘HvuSrliic ; 1,107.32“* at the atmirlhe (Sj K| svBlmfi 0 ); 

I 152.19* ■Wive ajnRmui (S) K 0 . i hij ajagmtr, K 3 apy ajagnmr ; T 2 Cj .j. fi c5jd°; Gj 

tv ajagmtr) ; 

1 . 1816* .2 vitajanle Ss. s m ; 3.28. 1 1"* 3 aabhSmadhye Qaarvam ; 

3. 1 48.34“* varUate adhayo (Mj dharmas kafyate kromat) ; 

4. 13.7‘ ,!> <aibhe fvcaksva (Dnj iuj acafovn) ; 

5.37.16^ .^ar thc Htmarthe (G t hi a tmarthe) ; 

5.42 .26 fl!) vilte a<;lhya [Tj G (except £p hy aijhyd ] ; 
fc. 126 •48 al atthe atm, Srthe ; 

(c) -e and -i. 

I , 1 .24 Cf * anye itihftsam , 1 .496* kriyate indriyaih • 

1.76.14* nrpate imam 1 . 1569‘ £ .8 lake indrajid ; 

1. 1 SOS*. 2 me id; 3.22.2V J sarvciii: 

3.37. I2' J t-amgrctne itz ; 3 .97.24"* fijahre idhmavahas ; 

5 .42.23* me iti ; 5.57.14* nrpote istya ; 

(d) -e and A. 

4. 120*. 2 r«”jakulc Ipscta (fj scvcta ) ; 

(e) -e and -u. 

1 . 1 72 . 1 6“* himavatp w <vc utsasurja ; 

3. 127.8' J aniatyaparisamnndhye upavistah (S ( K ( . 2 hy vpa°) ; 

4. 1 077*. 2 niatiye uttarab ; 

(f) -e and -r. 

1.1255*. 1 varsettau; 3.357*. 1 prSpte itupatnasya ; 

3.360.3 prSpte Vtuparnasya ; 

3.83 73“* upiBttnte Mayas ca (Sj K| . 2 M| munayad cn) ; 

5 . 1 28 . 7®* varadc rsabhe (K 4 D t . 3 . 4 • 9 ■ j q G j V«abhe) ; 

5 , 151 . 1 1“* anuvnrtante rte ; 

(g) -e and -e. 

1.1625*.! 5khyfi$yc etnd dubkhasya (Gj . 2 M5 dubkhasyaitwya j M3 dubkhaayaikasya 

M 6 _Q dubkhasyaivSsytt ) ; 

4.44.9 ct * le ekena } 

(h) -e and -ai. 

1 .89.55 ctI anvavSye ailavora savivardhana b i 

(i) -oand -a*"*. 

1 ,1800*. 1 »nah5b3ho adharmab 1 
3 .252* . 1 vibho an 5 lh5m ; 

(j) -0? and -n. 

3.275.39 ab ta8mal avindhyaya (K 2 .3 t)c D 2 T 2 tasma aoirf ; Dj M teamed ; B Dn D5 .g 

G 3 hy avindhyaya ] ; 

4.50,9 rd vai ’a^vHtth^ma mabamthab (D 7.9 samsaaftabhftam vatab) : 

5,88.15“* vai atadarh« [N (except K 2 ; K 3 missing j K5 om.) Gj na tadarbaj; 

(k) -at end -a. 

3.917 tS na sakya mabatyo vai Spaa tsrtura mayS vin3 (B3 no ca fekyam idam tvaya tartum 
mayS vjna) ; 

(l) -a/aad -t. 
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1452-1^’ lasmai idam [K 2 .4 N j T| G (except G 5 ) tasnv'd] ; 

3*200-22^ vai iha siddhib (Dc dchasiddluh) ; 

3.1386 !t .2 vai it»; 

5.166.1 3 cd vai icUm yuddhath (D j yuddham ova ; Dj . 4 yuddhmn clad ; D f Q dvand vauddlwni) ; 

(m) ’di and -a. 

4.53’’ vai urasya ; 

(n) -at and -c. 

I .4l9 + .2 vai eaa ; 1 . 1399 ' ! vai eLilavyiim ; 

(o) r-ofand -t. 

1 .410^.1 vai T»iv2feycna ; 

(F (a) viiurita and -a. 

4.280‘. 1 k*m3rlah abaddhani ; 

(b) visarga and 

14.1472*.! ayaiali inclrasya ; 

III. Hiatus Ichvcoti toords in a paia. 

A (a) -wand -a. 

199. 15 d ca amitadyule [S ( K ISfj copy amihulyutc (K 0.4 till) ; . 2 B Du D 2 - 4 c u P 1 'd- 

timadyute (Dn D 2 m U ub).‘ Da v3 pralipadyate ; M 3 c3pya (M 3 caivd) inaradyutc; 

T G Mg— ’g cflfOuimYadi/fite] ; 

5 44. 17 c tena abhjeli IKj . 4 b (except 13 1 ) D 11 D,.^ . ( 0 cuh/tyc (D 2 _4 pip) 2 iJ ; 

5.45.3“ Spo'tlia atlbhyal .1 [K{ Ca.s apo mi adbhyah ; Ds D ( q Tj G 3 aimlhudbhyali; 
D 2 opo voeanty atha; athapodbhyab ; T, G 0.3 (by sandhi) apalhadbhyuh ; G ( . 4 
apotltddbhih 1 ; 

5.45.9k a bbipatya apabsakah |Kj B (Bj ora.) Dn Da D 2 _ 6 . g_j 0 T 2 G (G 4 om.) M| 
(inf. hn, as in text) ca hy apalcsa (Ds Dg _, 0 °fal) l^ah ; Dj Tj tu pak^ikab . Gb tv apakzakHd ; 

5. 45.20*' na sadhuna not* aaBdhuna va [Dn (first lime) Ds Dg_ I(J TGM| Ca os«dha (G 4 
°dhu) na vapi sasadha (C 4 °dliu) na va] ; 

5.139.5^ cva a nayad (K 3 T 2 G 2 * 3 M 4 ’pyana 0 ; K 4 Dg tv ana 0 svana°; G 3 Utj 
ana 0 » M 2 » 3 - 5 ’ pyUnayat) 1 

5. 160.9“ tathety 5ba arjunali IK| . 3.3 rathiti tvnh«rjunah ; K 4 B Dnj Db D j - 6 * 8*10 
tathety uv5cB° ; D 2 ' 1*2 G 3.5 M |_ 3 _3 tnthe (Gj °de) ti tv3ha Q ; D 7 tathety aha tvam 
arjunab ; Tj Gj • 2 (catalectic !) tathety aharjunab : M 2 (hype* metrich talheti gatvahu 0 ] ; 

(b) -a and -a. 

\ ,5%*.2 tena ntmupaharakab ; 1 . 1 46 , 9 b na apndah ; 

3.81.41“ fohkhinim latra a^Oya (Uj _2 M tala; T 2 G 2 casujya ; Sj fcahklnnhn tvam 
satnosadya, K| B DcD 3 _4 .g Tj sankhinltirtham Saodya) ; 

3.134.25^ iha 3y**>iti (Sj iha ySnti; K| >2 .4 Dj ihoyBnli; B| . 3 Dc Dn D 4 _g inw ayanli; 
Bj* 4 M imam ilySnti ; Dj ihayantu) j 3222,7]“ mama ScaUva (Sj Kj . 2 samScalsva ca ; K 3 *4 
Dj ' 5 M mattiapy ucaf($va ; B Dn D 4 . r> Cy. 3 mamadya 0 ; Dc tan mama 0 ) ; 

5.26.13® managhnosya annokamasya [K |_3 Dj.g sanmwaghnasyStmn (K 2 D| °rtha) 
k^nttsya ; K 4 .j D 2 cd managhm — K 4 °eta) syatmaJiamasya ; B Dn, Ds D^y n\a (Dg sammS) 
naghnasyosau niamk^rnasya, Dg m^nSrthaayntmakanwya, Dj 0 Co. s mBnaghnasya iuanak5ma$ya» 
T Gj . 3*5 managhnaayapyartha — (T 2 °nartha — ■ ; Gj° pydfma) kanwya, G 2 santanaghnasya- 
makamasya ; G 4 m^naatasySpy anyakonuiBya ; M m 5 n3tmana^ ditmaltarj-a (Mj 0 ma) aya] ; 

5. 246* .7 neha 5 y5ti (T* ]3n3ti ; G 4 yBd) j 
5.525* maitr3varune ^gnulbrau ; 
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5 s^ma udau (T 2 Gj ■ 2 • 4 * 5 ca dtut ; G 3 -bhcdau) ; 

(c) -a mid -a. 

1 .3. 126 dfstva asucy ; 

1.13.12'* V‘i adkomukhaK (Tg G 2 • 3 • g M? Ary adhd °) ; 

1.59.12' pr.iva drift 5 (K N, .3 V, B 3 _ 6 D 2 - 3 T 2 C 2 . 4 M vari?ta ; N 2 Da Dn 
Dj .4 ca visva ; B| T| it) arhfa ; Gj hy arijijn ; Gg -pyariftah) ; 

1 .85 .8 1, talka a&tim (Ml except Da 2 Dn Dj . g fajAasi 0 ’ N 2 ialhapy asitim ) ; 

1.107,19“ sicyanvmn a^hlla (N (K 3 om.) to asthi (Ko °sthai) /5 ; S (T 2 om.) hya (G 3 vya) 
stfiila} •, 

[ . H 5 .25 J tajjyeB^kS anpraanyatSm [Sj K 0 . 3 INig D 5 T G| . 3-5 menumnnyaiSm ; K 2 . 4 
m3nu ® ; G 2 hy anu ° Nj G 2 tvajiyesikama (G 2 mo) nu° ; N 2 B Da Dn D |. 2 *4 jyeathii 
(B| .(5 Da ° s llie; Bjm s|kfi) mum anu°; M 3. 5 dcvi jyeslhanu 0 ; Mg_g tam (all inf. lin, tam) 
jyesfhain nnu° (all inf. 1m. c5nu) j ; 

1.148.1° viditva apaknfscyam [Sj Kj V| Bj.^ DnDjMg.g ^ioaptj apaka 0 ; KaNgDgMg 

(inf. Iin.) °lvfi hy apaka ' 0 ; K 2 _ 4 N t . 2 B 1<5 Da D 2 . 4 vyapalc# 0 ; TG M &-a tad vidit- 
Vapakarfeyam (T ( °karSdmi)]; 

1 . 197. 16 d maghnvata api (Ko. 3.4 Dg -pi sal}; K 2 N V, B Da Dn D| . 2 .4 -pi hi ; Tj 
G 2 _4 'pi ca) ; 

1 .2I8.34 b firyamfl api (K| T| tad 5 , T 3 G Mg -pica : Dg tv api ) ; 

1.224.5 L snntapyanV'nl aUllto [S ( Ko.j .3 N ( Vj D, . 2.5 °man abhito ; K 2 N 2 *3 B 
Da Dn D 4 °man*l bakudhS , K 4 °m 5 n 3 puialo ; S °rnun5 bhTta ca ( G l-5-6 M 6-8 v3 )li 

3.61.92" vismitS nblwvdt ISj K B| - 3-4 Dc Dn D|_g.g hy abhaval; S tva (Gj ca) 
bfuwat ] ; 

3.127.3 d inakala opi (Kj .4 Dj.g Inapt ; B| T G M ( pi ca; B 2 Dc Dn D 4 . 6 M 2 hj 
api) ; 

3. 133,2“ __ panlk«i oyairi te'dya may* msrBio jD, 2 . 3 m panlkn mayS teyam ulhavasrfsto (D 3 
arig. pantlulvipro vadati latliaiva lad dkruvam) J; 

4.204’ 1 ' v5 akalyS ; 4.596* trigarta aspi^an ; 

5.26.16" yod5 anvavartanla (K 2 G 2 cdnya°, K 3-5 Dg lcnva°; B Dn Ds D 2 _ 7 .|q T 2 
M 3 niinva 0 ; Dj .g G 3.4 My . 2 . 4 . .g lo anu ; Ty Gj hy anoa ° ; Gg apy aniw°) ; 

5.43 .34 h manas& api (Kj D 2 -pi hi ; B Dn D [_g -pi ca) ; 

5.47.8Q d vS apau [Kj Dg v5 capsu ca tc ; K 4 _g B Dn Ds D 2 _ 2 .j 0 capsu ca te ; D 1 va 
capsu gate ; Dg vSbklpsitas te ; Tj G| . 3.5 M (M 2 om.) a apy apsu caiva ; G 2 .4 vapsu caiva] ; 

(d) a and -a. 

1.84.4 d yalha atmnisam anukulavadi [Sj K 2 _ 4 yatba catmaisam;Kj Dg yatkatmai^atk; 
N B D yatka cai?am anukflias tatkasan (N 3 °kfllav2di ; Bj Da °kolas tatkatma) ; S (Tj om.) 
yadatmoisa (T 2 G 3 yathfi caisS) m opy anukfllovadi (CJ 3 °v3n api) J; 

3.134.26^ medkayS Svidiindk [BDcD|T 2 (by corr.) G 3 cavidonsb t Dn D 2 . 3 . g uaui°J ; 

(e) ~i and -i. 

4. 175* .21 feimi iti IT, ^anum id ; T 2 G somiti ka (G| ki) J; 

B (a) -a and -L 

i .3.80 veda iha ; 

1 .672 *.4 pariraksa imam sutam (M 6 _^ tvam atmajam) ; 

1.93.34° sma iti ; 1 . 1481 . *1 dakyantq iti ; 

^T.1492^1 bktma iti ; 3.24. 8 C dharma iti (Tj Mj kas^am) ; 

3.35.11° vasema ity aka 397. 6 d tasya itvalab (All except T G 3.4 ccfo«°) ; 

3.186,88° markandeya ikasva tvam (T 2 G 2 _4 makasatva) ; 

3J99.2B 0 baku sandntya ika vai (Sj ika eamcintyamanopi); 
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5.31.22** paiyema iti ; 5.140.16* kariiaito; 

(b) -o and -i 

1,3.95 bhavatd jccMmlstani ; 1 .33.25 d dakBinj iti . 

(7f42.?^ agata ilia (Sj K Nj Vj Bj.g Dn. D| • 5 Ij to iha ; Nj B| . 3 Da D 2 *4 

°tnsmi ha) ; 

3.3. 5‘* svapita iva [S| Kj B 4 Dc D > .5 stkipiieca hi (B 4 D 5 he ) ; K? B (_ 3 Dn D^.^ 

avapilS yathn| ; 

3.61 -20 b priya ity aluavlB tada [S, Kj . 3.4 B Dc, . 4 . 6 piiyoty aaakrd abravih (K 3>4 
X)j bravll; K) Dn 0 ^. 3. 5 pnySslIly abravlh sad 3 (D 2 °ty as>akrd vadan ; D 3 °ty asukrd 
bruvan) J; 

3 . f 92 . 7* sa raj 3 iksv'ikali (Kj - 2 Dc 2 D s riijS sa iWiifcub) ; 

4. 223’*. 3 devatS iw ; 5.74. 14* 3 sucya ivflnaghu ; 

5.140.4** satnucchriM indraketuprakasa (Kpj D 5 candraketu 0 ; K 2 *3 cendra/(etu° ; D 2 
candrakalpa 0 ; G3 hendraketu 0 ; hindrakclu 0 ; Mj . 2 . 4 sendraketu 0 ) ; 

(c) -a and -u. 

1 , 1 94* 5ha upEdhyayali ; 1.3.96 uttanka usyatSrh ; 
i-v3ii63*pmvis'ya upodhyayinlm ; 1 . 1 674’ 1 * . 6 pdricnryu tipiiamnbc ; 

1.205.22® br«bmai.iai.>a UpShi'tya [S ( K 2 ftj Dj . 2 Gj . 4 (by corr.) °«ai»vanj npS°; Ko 
Bi.a ^nasvarn upfivaftya 5 Kj °na 8 vam upadtyn; K 3.4 13j.^ °njavam upavj*fcya ; N 2 Dn D 4 
°nam samupakrtya ; ft 3 °nasvam svnm'daya ; V| Da °paavam upjkriya ; Dj °natU samu- 
pflvartya] ; 

3.83. 38** maharaja upaapr S et ; 4 . 88 1 * . 3 data u?ya ; 

(d) -a and -a. 

1.2.150* rajnS ulukasya presanam [K| rajiia ulu° ; K 4 V| B (except B 4 ) D (except D ( . 4 ) 

rSjfia hy ulu° ; TG 2.3 M hy ulukas tu presitah; G ? hy ulukas iu prahitah] ; 

1.3.112 ksntriya ucchiS(ena , 

I. 1245*. I tadS uttaraphalgunySm (G ( , 2 .4 collara 0 ; M 3 . 5 tiittara°) ; 

LI 57 .13* ty ayl uktafr [Sj Ku . 2 . 3 (sup. lin.) j 4 tvaya^my uktah ; K| °ety ukl«b; ft 
V, B D T G| .4 tvaya hy ultfah (Da T 2 c bhyuktah) ; G 2 . 3. 6 M °py utyah i Gj sOktab] ; 

J. 1 89. 46* tvay3 ukla(i (S f Ko M iDayapy uktoh ; Kj. 3.4 t\’ay3smy uktah; K 2 
tvayaivoktah ; ftj ttayfi hy uktah ; Vj tvaya proktab; N 2 . 3 BD loayokfoham ; TG tvaya 
coktah ) ; 

3.297.41 b p.t3 uccataroi ca W.St iT, G, M h accu 0 ; K B Dc Dn D 2 . 4 . 6 G 3 ItHSt 
pitoccataras tatha (Kj . 2 . 4 °rab ainrtah ; Kj ras tatah) ]■ 

C ( 0 ) -a and ~e, 

JUiil . 2 * Jiklimha etair va (Sj hy clair va ; K 4 toih sarvaih) ; 

5.26.7 C avadhQyae?a; 

(b) -a and -e, 

1 ,59.25 a ^ i9rpa ekacakras cn : 

1 .90 <79 hatv3 ckacakrum ; 

D (a) "(and -a. 

1.98.8 C ^ antarvatn! aham t^jKj , 2 ^rvalruiy aham ; K 0.4 ft 2 B D It) aham ; N °rvartiny 
aham ; S rvatny aami tej ; 

I - 1 14.50 s1 TOimkKi Ja^usS [3, K 2 _ 4 % almlm a; Kn T C H M to K ( hy 

clmbuia t INI (.xcept Nj) B D («lcept Dn,) G 2 io clahtu jo] ; 

(b) -tend -a. 
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1. 1 10.28" yadi «y3in (S| Ko_ 2 . 4 D- hy twain ; K, Bj b Da 2 Dj ;. 4 C_I- oaodrh / 
N B 5 Dn Tj Gj M cuua/ii ; Bj fi> </t'a/n ; T» 0| 2 • | Cd tvarii) ; 

(c) -uand -a. 

3. 1193*. 1 tuorai; 

(d) -U and “t. 

^Jj .45.7 b _madhu tsaniaa taJ* |D| juSanLib ; K| D> madhv icchanLih ; Bj 2 j.g Dn D 3 . fi 
Mj (*nf. lilt.) madhv iksan (Dg °clion) tas <.a lu (B ( . , <; °t<is tadh) tnsy?h ; B 4 madhv ik«antas 
tad a ; Ds Dj<_| q Gg madhif 1 satis tad unu vidhayinas Lula; Dj 4 Mg nutdho 1 sonlas lada; 
Dj T | G |_ 4 C5 madhv Itate sadS (Tj Gg tath~» ; G| 4 Cs tad a) ]; 

EL (a) -e aud -a. 

1 ,3.72 utsahc amvedya gurava iti ; 

I. 3.126 me atacyannam; 

1 ,3 , 147 tantre adhiropya (M ( cadhiropya) ; 

I.41.8 d garta asminn (S { K| ft 3 TG 2 . 4 ,g bndnnann ; Ka ^4 sarvepya 0 ; N ,. 2 Vj 
B D vyaktoma° ; Gj M hy amunn ; G 3 taaminn) ; 

1,90.14 jajne ahampnuh (T | sadipatir n»mn) ; 

1.90.17 jajne aruclnah (ft j 3 surn°) ; 

1.90. 19 jajne ayutanayl ; 1.90.20 jajne akrodhanab ; 

1.90.38 jajne aja raid hah ; 
l .90.42 jajne arugvan noma (N 2 subhaga) ; 

I I . 90 .43jg»ycmc amftSm ; 

1.119.11" lathey nkle ambikaya [Ko Gg . 4 -ly ariibilca (Gg M 7 °ks) y5 ; K 2 . 3 
ft 2>3 B 5 Dnj n 2 Dj T 2 Gg M 3.5 to amtU° ; K 4 Nj Dn } D 3 Tj (o tunM^ija; Bg D 4 
8 ambi a ; D 2 cambikeya ; Gj sambikeyam ; G 2 to ambtkdtja ; Kj tv abhikaya ; Bj , 3 s a Uthety 
ukambilcaya] ; 

1 .207.17“ kule asm in tamin', Ko . 2 .4 ft | Inj asmm ; K ( Mg tasmln ; K 2 

N 2 -3 V| B D T G Mg 6 _ R lesrain sam-) • 

1.2 14. 9" dharmaraje atipritya (Sj Ko - i>4 ISI Vj BD hy ali° (Da dyuti 0 ); K] to ali ° ; K 2 
Gj -2 M Inj abhi Q ; T | pmjab priwb ; T 3 Gg _ 6 'fry abhi° ) ; 

3.36. 19^ ksatre ajSyothnb IS| K| . 3.4 Dc D 2 .g l^atrcnvaja 0 ; K 2 B Dn ksotre?u ja° (B 2 
kfatre tv ojd °) ; D 4 tu jnyathah; Dg mi jayathah ; TG 3 hy n{a° G |. 2 . 4 M 2 vyaja ° ; Mj 
ksntrcbhyaja 0 ]; 

3.206. 16 d yujyante alpabuddhayab (Sj Kj . 2 . 4 Dc Dn 3 Dj _ 3 yelpa°; ICg Dg by alpa°i 
B Dn ( n 2 D 4 . 6 G 3 c5/pa°; T f G |. 2 . 4 M svalpa 0 ; T 2 bahvabu 0 ); 

5 .25.5° kule anrsamsa [K^ lt> anrsamsa jBD (except D ( , 2 ) S hj/ anf] ; 

5.l95.19 cI trailokyotsudane api (Kj . 2 trailokyadahiinesv api; K 4 . 5 Bj_g Dnj Dj.j. 4 .g 
Gj M 4 0 tsadanepi cq ; B 2 T G ( Mj_ 3 .g D ls 3 danesv api ; D 2 G 3.5 Ityafti; D , 0 prabho) 5 

(b) -eand -a. 

1 ,94.38 d mene atra«nam IS| K] hy o/ma°; Ko . 2 _ 4 V| B D (except Dg) sotma^ 
S cafma ° ; 55 \ manasStmanam eva v5J ; 

1.100.2^ nisitlw agamisyali [N Tj hyS (D 2 dyi‘) yamt° ; T 2 Gj^.g saraupe 0 ; Gj °thepy 
aga°i G 3 M 3 (sup. Kn.); . 6 _ 8 °thebhyaga°; G 6 M 3 (orig.) .5 nisuyam Sgarai°]r 
1.109.18^ vigarhe atmakSran^t .3.4 T 2 M 3.5 to Qtma ° ; Ko . 2 n3traft u ; 5 Jj*2 

Da Dn Dj . 4.5 calma 0 ; N 3 tv5raa° ; Tj G Mg_g tv“m tdta (Gg °dha) rmanaj ; 

4.35 .22 c bjfhannade artayetha ; 

(c) -e and -t. 

,.1.67^ me ita [Ko , 2 _4 ^ 3 sa iho (R 3 to) srara5t ; Kj D 2 rte sa (D 2 mama) 

tapodhanab ; S (G 3 am.) mama (M 3.5 me sa) mahetapab (T j °ya^b )] 
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1.90,56 ucchidyatc iti ; 3.13. 47 c le i me (S j K 3 D |_3 trayo) { 

5.184.6 d praUiatasamayc iva (K| . 2.5 yutKo ; Bj Dn Da Dj.j.fc’B’lO tod® » Dj Gj ntpa; 

T Gj 2 n 'a m a) ; 

(d) -a and -a. 

1.57.20* 1 kriyate ucchrajo JM 3 . 6 „ 8 uccWyah knyale; Kj Nj_ 2 Vj Dn Dj. 3.5 Cd 
-tyucchrayo } Da D 4 bhyucchmyo ; hy utsavo ; T G kurvanty etc. dhvajocchra- 

yam (G 3 °]Otsavain )J ; 

3,40* paithingaire titpanno ; 

4.25.2 1 carve udiksadhvam (KBj.gDn Dj.ji.igT^Cc mrlksadlivam ; B 4.5 Dj .2*4*7 m, 8 
hy udllifatlhvurn ; LKyutliksndK'vam ; D ? vin'ksadhvdm ; Djq prat»k3adhvam ; T| G M 
parlkjodhvwn) ; 

(c) -e and -r 

1.3.89 ic rturnuti; 1.3.173 tc riavah; 

1.4. 1 341 tre rajn abhyugatan upatasthc [M 5 salre varlamSnebhyagntd (slhe) paurSnjkin r?Tn 
upa°); 

; 1.47.10* totas le UvijVs [fl V| Bj. 3 M (except M } .5) lutes la rM° ; M| .5 carloi/a/i) ] 
1 .48. 4 C ye rtvijab endftsyas ca (G 2 Ttvijas ca 8ada°) ; 

1 .57.58^ paravere rein athitan (K ( vanamr Q ; K 2 paiavaram t ° ; K 3 N 3 B D ( >2 .5 varum 
r° ; K 4 °varan r° * N| . 2 V| Da D 11 Dj . 4 T M 8w g paravarc alhitan r?Tn) ; 

1.90.22 jaine icah (Ka cirab; K 2 -4 B 4 ncab ; Nj . 2 Dn D ( ’riho n5mu (Dj naimtab); 
B ( rihah; Bj vimdhab ; D 5 ksatib) ; 1.1049*.! pare rain ; 

3.83.1 05 a etc, r s ivar5h (Mj 'py r?i°) ; 

3.1 H .S ' 1 knyate fsyaSfngdh (B Dc Dn cqrsya" ; D 3.5 vai yath&vat : T , G |. 4 M 
corsya) ; 3 .552* eamayate vgy&arnge ; 

3. 134.1 2 1 * ime rtavab (B 3 dhoiavab) ; 

5. 109. 12 J tc rsayab (K 2 le raunayab ; Tj Gj , 2 devarsayah) ; 

(0 and -i. 

1.51 . 8 J athn indrab IKo G 3 M | ■ 3 . 5 athatrendrah ; K 2 athabi cendrah ; Kj talas tv indrah ! 
K 4 B (B 2 missing) Da Diij. n 2 D 2 _ 4. 6 . 7 T 2 G ^ 6 atba (B 3.4 T 2 yatba; Dn 2 atbo) 
marendrah; Nj . 2 VjDnj D| .5 G 2 atb 0 (G 2 yatba) mubendrah; N 3 G f yalba tv indraft; 
T j yatha cendrab ; M 2 . 4 alba to indrah 3 $ 

(g) -of and ” 0 . 

5.42.5" vaiasurab; 

(h) -oj and -u. 

1 . 668 h . 6 sa vai uitamaporusab (T 2 sa tu vai purusottamab M 5 sa evottama 0 ) ; 
4.6l6*.2vaiusit5; 

(0 -fli and X 

3.114.6° vai rsayo (Sj K Bj Dj.g davarsayo; Tj Gj M caivarsayo; G 2< 4 evarjayo); 

IV. In cisarga sandhi hiatus after conversion to - 0 . 

A. Between Into padas. 

1.48,6^ abhavac charngaravo adbvnryui- Kc . 2 .4 * dlwarytfr ; K 5 R Vj M 1 . 2 . 4. 5 
*tbadbvaryur ; D 2 hy adhoanja r ; T G 3 . 4 . 6 M 3 hya (G 4 ihS) dhoaryut ] ; 

l .76.35“* Krsfo anujnato (K D 3.5 6 onu° ; Nj . 2 B 3 . 4.5 Dn 1 mijnatotba; Bj Da D 2 - 4 
avuiu j B 5 sama ; G ( , 2 hy anu° ; G 3 -py amt ') ; 

1,158. 50^ vajino avadhya (^j Ka. hy aOadhya ; Snaanojna); 

3,80,73^ rantidevabhyanujnoto agniflonaapbalam <B 4 to agni 0 ; D 3 hy ogni°) ; 
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3.80.S0" 1 somo navamcilhara [Sj B 4 Dc Dn D 5 mivamcdlmm; K, hnyiuncdham; 
B| D 3 (sup. In. as in tcxO4.fi S v3ji P ; D] 2 sosyamedhaphalmh ; 

3.82.128 cd kurvano agmsiomapWam <B, , 4 Jiy agnhiomam ; D 3 to agnhjmtmt ; T g G 2 _4 
na duvgatuu a,vapnuy50 ; 

3.97 .4 cd kartavyo aliam (S, K,_ 3 Dc D |. 2 . 5 Id aham ; K 4 Dn D 4 . 6 T, G, M 2 

hy aham j D3 svayam) ; 

3. 110.1“* ramyo csa ; 

3.110.19”* kbyuto ang3n&m [5j K Dj.j.j.j fvam (K 3 vam) ganam ; B Dnj S htf 
anydndm] ; 

3.187.17“* sflryo aham (Sj K| , 2 B 2 „ 4 Dn D 4 . 8 to aham j B| Dc Xj Gj M hy 

«?iam) ; 

3.l97.36 nb ved«n yo adhiylta [B 1 _ 3 Dc Dn D 4 6 G3 M, ‘fya (M, hya) dhlyad 
dvijapungavah ; B 4 Dj 2 hy aS'iydd dvijaaatlama ; D 5 hy adluyela dvijottama ; T 2 G| 2 
hy adhiyano dvijottama] ; 

3.198. 80“^ sarvohhutadaydvanto ahimsdniraiajj [5 ( K Dj , 3-5 S (except G3 M|) hy 
ahimsa °] ; 

4.59.14“* bhismo arjumm [B (B 5 om.) D 2 _ 5 . 7 . 8 . Ul partham C n ; Dn D g . u . )2 pandavam; 
T G 2 Mj _4 hy arjunam M5 -py arjimam \ ; 

5.26. 19 cd nopalabliyn ntyawmram [K D,^ Q . 9 C 2 Inbdham annum (K 3 avalouh; D,. 3 . 4 
sarvam ; D 2 artliam) , B Dn Ds D 5 . 7 D Cs sarvam avakarit (B, avaknrmabhfitara) ; T C,. 3 
M hya (T|G, pra) It/dvmnam ; Cu.d hnddham Bantam] ; 

5.30.37 cd tebbyo anlmaynm [K (except K.,) B (B, missing) D (except D, l2 ) G, M 2 
’py ana ° ; T Gj .4.5 M j . 3 _<j hy ana°\ j 

5.32. 19"* alilno ananrsnmsyam [Kj naro nfferhsynrii ; B (B, missing) D T 2 naro 
nft'amsaiii (Dj .9 oyafosynm) J ; 

B. Between two words in a pada 
l .646*. 3 rfibbyo t?nyab ; 

1.84.13** mahato ujayam [ij K, yajayam : Ko N 3 ‘ jayam ; K 3 to ’ham jayan; K 4 D 5 m 
°tobarn jayam; Nj . 2 B D °s cajoyam, S ^tohom (Tj G 5 M 7 °toyam) jayeyom; K2 
'jayam ] ; 

J^Q1,3 C tnbrtS rnjarsayo Sean [N (B 3 marg.) hy asan (B 3 orig. rajan); T 2 Gj. 2*4.5 
serve ; Tj G 3 M rSjarsayas latha (G fi °da) serve] ; 1 . 1159*.! mrgo rsjr ; 

1,147.2** Torav/lho anSthavat (S| Kj tv amStraval ; Ko.^ N|- 3 to matha° ; D4 5 T G 
hy anatha° ; M karunam vilapisyatba) ; 

J^49jj^Jreyo atmavadho (Sj K 3 4 Dj . 5 n5tmn°; Ko. 2 _4 N Vj B Da Dn D 2<4 T t 
G3-4.fi M sreyan Stma° ; K, T 2 Gj . 2 . 5 hy atma°); 

, 1.149,7** ^reyo atmavadho [Kd - 2 .3 natma ; K 4 s'reyam natma°; N ( . 2 Vj B D va (Da 
pa) ram «tma D ; N 3 C 2 M hulas to atmavadho (N 3 °to); T G 3 . 4 6 krtas to atma° ; G s 
pratyavayo hi budhyate] ; 

1.167 2I a rakso attum(S| K N| bbaksayitum) ; 

3.116.15 c kopo agaccbat (Sj K 3 . 4 D 5 vyagaccbat; Kj . 2 D 2 G 4 M 'py aga° ; B Dn 
D| . 4 , 8 T 2 C|_3 ’bbyaga° ; Dc ’ dhyagod vai ; T ] hy agaakat) ; 

3.221 .45* nispatanto adr^yanta (S| Kj . 2 B ]l3 .4 hy adt° ; B 2 Dn D4.5 T G 3 Mj 
‘ bhyadr° ; Dfi G 2 . 4 vyadr° ; Gj M 2 * py a<k°); 

^5.44 J5 d sfl ryo abn«ya jayato IK ( sflryohnayn prajoyate; K 4 sarvam 5hnaya;B Dn Dj_ fi 
virtjopya (B 3 D 5 _ 6 hya) htidya ; Ds sflrya ahvayate sada ; T 2 sflryo brahma hy ajayatej j 
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V. Hiatus in a compound, 

1 . 16.35 1 * n2r3y nijanroiiatfili (Ka.2,4 D 3 °vibhiisanarii ; K, °3irogatab N ^ G 2 _^ M 
°siropa?ali ; "man'pAtab ; D 2 °'iromanj!i ; T G <( ra ca n'r^yanarii gatoli) ; 

1 ,2033^.3 dvijarSjarsTiiariira 
3 .93 v .3 Rurat'iimlnavarcitarh ; 

3.4Q 54^ cafouh pTiron^r bhavdii fK, divyany aslram yoii Uliav5n; K 4 pfirvavibhfivanam; 
B. 0*2 Gj- 4 ora.) pOrvam munir bkavau] ; 

3.148.13* samayajar^cni-nali ; 


VI. -n treated as -n. 

A, When it follows '<•. 


1 .41 .5'^ giirte'illiiiis tfSnmn [3, K, tantfo”; Ko 2-4 larils \t5° ; N, , 3 V, B 3 Dn Dj T 
Gj>. 4 - f, ; Nj 13 j - 2*4 5 Da D 3 4 . 6 . 7 "teiw trS°; D| svuWnam ; D 2 arlSn svslr&°; 

G j M (M 2 .4 om.) riesimms lr3° ; G 3 *a»hti«1 0 1 ; 

JU51A8L tB 8 tilsa(Dj. 5_7 lc castle); 

_ [r ffi-fr f- entolo”lM’nani ; 

stKasy^mi to’ jrfoyJ (T G (except G^) °mt coAnayol ; 


'avnrc n^rasnfn • 


I. J3S .19* mnnyaie , 'tm3nam (5, hi svam , ft, V ( rajan) ; 

3*Xk3u> fl parySvavrtc’-Vam^ya : 

3. 158. 58 d gaccha te”in3m [N tat Cav 2 (D 5 °tova) jnnm J . 

3.I78.38 C bubudlie”tm'*nam ; 

3.226.11° nidriyante’jno (Sj K, 2 B( lv3m; Tj M 'smfin; G 4 lamia) ; 
3.252.$ bh>j|aye"tni«mah (S, K, . 2 B 4 D 3 (by corr.) punabl ; 

3. 103. J9 1 raanyase”tm«mam, 5. 149.42^ inanyate"fitmjnam ; 


B. In tiisarga sandhi. 

1,7l.22 b jnuvanaRo'Whe [Nt| , BD (except D.,) °gocare (B- rah; raih); 
T M-, n g«m muhhe , G, 2 °K"it inune ; M-_g Q ge mulcho] ; 

1 .168 .21 c tasya rSjno" jnayS [Ko., N V, B D (except D 5 ) rfijiias tasyainoya; S taaya raj- 
nolha sa (G 3 °aya r?j3j«ayS) j; 

l.2lft.!4 J jaIadVi“rrmuco’‘ kulan ($, K M B Da Dn D 4 . 5 0 <Jhar5aani3kul5n ,* K 0.3 T, 
G |*2 muo tulari t K 2 D, bah^n; N V, °mucontarat ; D 3 a dharam taiotulnm; 

T, Gt 4 °mucmitl<m ; M b .g a dh5rS mumoervim) ; 

3.97.6' Itlinhlavaiv Awr»>" hv^nnm; 

3.113.7' . , ram , iia (S, K |, 2 B, 0,. b T, C |.;. 4 M 2 bhavadSa-«raSya ; K 4 

Dr»^ tali -raittWa) , 

3.I71.2' 1 > 0 “ M: 3 197.44° dvijo" (g f K 2 B Dc Dn D 3 . 4 . 6 T, sa svam 

atm** ; K, bvii&dmi ; K 4 Dj-j avayam 

3.198.I 1 ’ dvij.r terrain (S, K ,_ 3 B 2 . 3 Dc Dn G 3 sa sva (Bj tva) m Stma° : 

K 4 D j sveyam -'tm**' ) ; 

3.267. 40^ vrajato” jnayS (T, mayii ; G, yatha) ; 

4.21.20'* akmcnklra so*’ tm'nam [K D 2 . 4 . 7 9 cofmOnom ; M svam deham ; B Dn D 5 . 6 . 
H * IB 12 a ^ r ” (Pf, -vam) cakre tad'tm'nam ; T G olamklram cakrrZBau ) ; 

14 Though the sandhi of r- after any vowel except the last four, is optical, still the form js rarely 
found In literature. 
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5.110.20 1 ’ yo" tmltnam : 5.149.42^ so” tmlnam; 

5.I64.6 1 * sambhrto” s-'rnmavasin'i ; 

5.166.^ Hunto” tm.abftlasam-'.uwam [K 4 B Dn Ds D 5 , 4 r> . 8 .| 0 wmtab avabaluaamstavam ; 
D 2 TGM| (inf. lin.) sanla atmabalnstaviimj ; 

VII. - a and -5 = a in a pada 

l . 1 ^ foraL’crrta'”^ [Tj G M3. 5 pravcpil&m (G^ °cod\tam) ; T 2 °vepita (sup. lin. 

pracodita) ] ; 

1.76.73 d nirmBlyeva praverila |T 2 Gt 4 5 visarjiia ; G fi nirjkvla ; M3 pravasitn ; Mg 
pmvea'itfi;NV| B D mrmalyam iva cojjhitu (D 5 °Iyeva pravarita) ; T j Gj. 3 °Iyavad 
upekgitS] ; 

_5 i ]73.5 d praverila (K 4 prabodhita ; Kj Bj.j <; Ds D ? 10 S praoestia ; B 3 , 4 pracoditii; 
D 2 _ 4 pracdrita) ; 

VIII. Double crasi* when 

(A) Visarga preceded by -a and followed by -a)"* 

1 . 1 16* .3 poritySgomhilcdsutat ; ^.58.32°— nton imithim ; 

(B) Visarga preceded by -a and followed by any Vowel except -a. 


1.3.14 6P uta sen eti [D 2 S (Gj lnhsinfi) °s.ena ill wulflbi ; 

ULiZL osankliy<.yeti (Da .isaihkhvayc" ; Dn j n j D, - 3.^.7 °i/p il/;D 4 Tj n IcKynm 
iti | M 2 .4 “yarn iti Iviiham) ; 

1 .44.20** nHinSstibcti 10 (S| Kj °ad^a ill srutam) , 

1.57.31° yajopariotfety evam ; 1 , 536 4 ' tuahokjleli ; 

1.115.20" jyestham yudhiffliircty aliur (S yiidhisthira Hi jyeptham) : 

1. 1 15.20 . bbfmaacncti mudhyantam (K 3 soiam tu: T G bhiruam ity eva (T 2 G|. 2 .£ 
Mima i/r; eva) ; M (M5 om.) dvitTyam Mima tltj api] ; 

1.1(5.20° arjuneli tUiyam [S (M 5 om.) iftrynm arjun&m iti (Gj. 2 Mj.g.g °na HI ) ] ; 
l TTl5.21 w piiy\ajam nakulety evam [S (M5 om.) °I&m ceti] : 

1.115.21® eabadeveli capatam (Tj °devam athSparam ; G|. 2 . fi °devath tatba°) ; 

1 . 127.2j orjaneti janah lcascit kascit famed bharnla | 


kasdd durtfoelhanely evam bruvantah prasthitos tada | 


1.147.21** sopaaarpali [S| K| N3 °kam amo (Kj so) pati?|hati; °kam smopasnr ; 
K3 “kani copatipthate ; K 4 °kam aobhilip'hata. N|. z B, 5 . 6 DaD,. 4 T G, .3 °kam upnsa°j 
V| B3 Dn °kam anUBa°; D 3 °kam snrauss 0 ; G5 °kam apasa°] ; 

1 .169.8" tSlety [T-j G (except G 2 . 3) M (except M5) tfitam tvam] ; 

1.223.5** lclihSnopasarpati (Ko prasarpaLi; ,K 2 . 4 N 2 B j Dn D.., t c vt m 5 ^ 
visarpati; K 4m N* Bj.5.5 Da visarpitS ; V } avasarpsli; Gj 4 api earpati ; M3 vanaa- 
patin); 


3 .327*. 2 IvaramSnopacakrame ; 


3.106.2° vasudevety; 3. .125. 28° msndhcteti ; 

3 . 1 32 . 6 b Icahodeti (B| m kahotjha lit ; B?- 4 DcDnD 4 .g hahoda iti) ; 

3. 163.33** sopaciyata (SjK smopaciyate ; D3 T ( G ( >4 copadyale ; M 2 sarvas tair 
upacTyata) ; 


15 We get this form from pra civa + iriia. 

16 In the previous Btanza of the same adhyHyu we get a correct sandhi (artifca ity uiq). 
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3.19B.72 C adbnrmeti [K 4 B 2 . 4 E> 2 . 3 . 5 adharmah synt;Dc adh&rmcsu j T , ndhnrmns 
ca); 3, 207 . 12“ soposarpac] j 

3.221.77“ raahasenety evam ukLvj [K| G 2 °scnara tv evam; B 2 .4 D (except D 1 - 3 . 5 ) 
°acnam evam ; C 3 evam uktva rruhasermm ; G 4 suratmojom tv evam uktva] ; 

3,249.6'' kotilcasyeri (B 4 5 ccti) ; 3, 250. 4^ tatfkasyeli 

3.254.I0 d bhimetl ; 3.290‘21 d esopacnrah (Bj _ 3 Dc 2 Dn 2 D|. 2 .5 evo°; Drtj N3 

D 4 . 6 G 3 cva°; 

3 .293 . 12 * vasusenety ; 

4.9.9 d tanUpSlety; 5.139.10“ vasu&encty ; 

5.143.12* sut aputrety ; 

"5.145.36“ bampahinety (K| . 2 D 2 .7 G 2 °hinoyam ; K 4 B Dnj Da Dj.^.g jq M| 2 
°hmatvat ; D3.4 °hTnos to ; D y hino vai) ; 

5.187.25'’ utoluU^rarne (Kj. 2*5 tathatcikssrame, K3.4 B Diij D ( _ 4 . 6.8,10 G, M4 
tnthotak5° ; D ? lathi kan<m° ) , 

(c) Visarga preceded by -a und followed by -a or -a. 

1.2! .6 d pannogobliavan (Ko >2 4 Ds phapino; K ( cahayo ; for pannaga) ; 

1.58. 50^ nitavaalsitanrabhah [B (except B^} Dn D3 rt v 53 ah ^iti°] ; 

1.87. 1 S'* vasamBnabrnvit [N B D Gj vasumrm abra° ; T | M (except M () ) vamnmriaH 
cobra 0 3 : 

1.98-31“ tam sa dirghatonVingesu [S (except G fi ) arige <T-> G 3 _<; °gam) dir«batamfis tfim 
m (T 2 G|. 24.5 miis tasyah) J; 

1.1 19. 14 d pSndavnbhavan [N (Kj om.) lejasa 0 (B$ Da te tadii) ] ; 
l .1361 *2 cotkagthitabbavan ; 

1 . 124.25*' vjBmitabhavan (5 ( K ( visrnayam yayulj ; D 4 °t5nan5h ; T 2 G4.5 preksya 
sarve Bavismaynh ) ; 

1.128.12'’ bbagirathyaham fSj K D5 jahnavyam (K03.4 °vyah) aham ; G 2 ihyaa tvam] ; 

1 .154, 24 d bbiigirathyoham (Sj K jahnavyam aham); 

1 .1882* aoparSdhSpi (Ko^saparaddha Id ; °dha hi ; B5 °ddha hi ; D 2 svaparSdhepi; 

K, aval parad vapi K 2 Da D4 svaparad vapi) ; 

v4'ff89,ll c tasyafiubindub (K| V ( B3 Da T G (except G 1 .() tada CTjdil) ani 0 ]; 1.1990*. 2 

UCchritabhavan ; 

1 .200.1 l b pritamanabbavat [N (except Nj V ( ) °manas tada (D4 statha)] ; 

1. 20) .10° devSbhavan bhitS [N bhayam cakrul? (S, N| - 2 B 6 Da Dn jagmub) ] ; 

1 .208. 14° apanrosmi (S ( Ko. ^. 4 D^ °rd hy asmi Icaunteyo) ; 

3.17,4 b satkrtabhavan (S tad«) ; 

3.I9.2 J pare ca muditnbhavan (K 2 B Dn bhfsaih; S (except M 2 ) solvab pfamudilo- 
bhavatl ; 

3.25.2“ aam.ismaMnr (K 3 Dn 2 saba°; T G M| dvadq^emani varsgni)* 

3.25.22" sahitfibhipetur (T 2 Gj.4 sabas3° ) 

3.39. 19^ pritamonabhavat ; 

3.80.21 d pritamanabbavat (B, D 3 pritobbavat tada ; Mj (pritamaria abhut) ; 

3.81.131“ sarasvaly.irupSya^ ca (Sj D|, 2 saraswUyarapo 0 ^ 

3.684.*2sahitSnaRl3a ; 

3.l66.8 d dunavSbbaven (K| Dj rthitalj) ; 
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«/£ 176.36* tasyMthaya [S, Kj.j katham lasy*m an“thaySra ; K 4 D,_ 3>5 C, M ( 
katliani tam hja (Dg M | a- ; G, -pya) nalhaya ; B Dc Dn D 4 . 6 tasyal? katham (B 4 katham 
fosyas) li> auaf/iaya] : 3*187'1 a devrpi (K ( na) ; 

3,207.7^ angir'bhavnl ; 

3.2H.8* 5 angir'arjat [S ( K 2 B Dnj .n 2 D 4 .£ T 2 G3 angirafpijai ; K 4 Dc DngDj^j.g 
castiad am (Dg am) girab] ; 

3.215. 13 b aahit bmvan (S| sahaal 0 ; Bj sarvato 0 ; Dj tesaha°); 

♦/^.265.20 c paradatvsmy 17 alabhyS (JC|. 2 D| no; G2.4 M 2 hi). 
t /4?13.14 a paradar?am,i (Cap °dareh amah; Crp anyadsrthsma) ; 

4.455*. I vyathit'bhavan (T 2 vismayarh gat'h) ; 

4.61 .5 d tvaritlbhyupeyuh (B4.5D t‘3*S'fi*8‘iO tvarayS 0 ); 

% y4?67 . 1 8 samast^kaauhi nipSJa ; 

,y?.4.I5 d pascim!nnpaka8 ca ; 

5 . 1 0.39^ vitimir tbhavan (D j vitamaso 0 ) ; 

5,10. 46 c bhitSbhavan ; 

»./^.30.32 d avaaath^pramattnh (K| . 3 Dn Mg avasathafr) ; 

\A) 37.21 " ucit'varuddh h [Kg B 4 Dn Dj_j.|jj T 2 vam (Dji u) cit5 vai vimddh^h ; Ds 
ucitas caoa ; D| . 2 uci (D 2 kupi) ia viruddh h T| Gj • 3 • 5 M ucitBparSdha (Gg dhzt) j 
5.86.l6 d vyathito viman:bhaval (S vimana vyalhitobhayat) ; 

3.111.16* garhaniyflpi (K { . 2 Dri| . 8 . 9 °ya hi ) ; 

D -e or -0 followed by nny vowel except -a or -a. 

1.11.13k jayntcti par 3 /rutih (K^?3 jayat'ti ; K ( °te ha; N B Da Dn D| bhavatlti; V, 
°tehi { G2 jiyate param* tfrutih);^Y 144.11“ vnaat^ba 18 (Sj Kj vaaanto hi); 

1 .1$86*. 1 irrhateti ; 

•.>5^170. 5 d kim Idnm drf'yateti vai (Sj Kj . 2 . 4 D ( - 2 °tetra;Dg T ( puram ; B Dc Dn 
D 4 . g kim idam vartatcdbhulaih) ; 

3.l77.22 b vidyatetiha; [$| Kj » 2 bhavatHi ha ; K 3 B 2 .3 Dc Dn D 4 . fi Tj Mj vidyatlti 
ca(BgDcTj Mj ha) ; K 4 D,„ 3 tsidyafe to iff (D 2 yaiha aUo) ; B 4 vidyate tath* ; Bj vcdyat ti ha ; 
Dg bh«v> t tv tha] ; 

3.200.26k mnyatcti mldh’h (Sj Kj , 2 . 4 D ( . 3 mriyate promldhah ; K3 Dcj Dn D 4 
G 4 M mriyat'ti mldh H ; D 1 ,5 mriyate kzleL ) ; 

’v-o.230.8 c iBsatety evam; 5.29.2 b Eamyateti : 

5,105.8“ karisyeti (K| -2 * 7*50 Kw®* 02 *) i 

IX. Miscellaneous. 

1.124.8^ vidur»m»gato (for viduro' nugato) {N| . 2 Dn nirgato viduro ; B Da Dj >4 viduro 

nirgato ; Tj Dg trtduronu 0 ) ; 

v / T209 . 1 O'* basat’pi (for hasaia'pl) (N | Bvaire?v api ; D g snhasPpi) ; 

k/3.37. 16 cd an'dhrsya &bhedyakavac~vrtah (for anadhtsyo'bhe 3 ) ; 

X^.l33.18 b brabmodyam (for ?) (Sj K 4 Dj ■ 2 Tj Gj brahm'dya vai; K| brahm'dibhih; 
K 2 . 3 B 4 Dn D 4 » 6 brabmMvartam ; B 2 brahmadvaitam ; Dg T 2 G 2-4 brahm'dywn vai; 

candanam (for ajohfQs eandanam or ajokfah candanam) ; [K( D7 G3.5 
a^oivah (Gg °sv^) ; K 4 D 2 .g.g Tj M ajohfal j ; Dg - 4 ejoks h ; Dg Gj , 4 ajolc%h] ; 

5.48.2* ufonaca [K 4 Db D| T 2 Gj - 3 . 5 M (except M,) asanas ca] ; 

5.80.17^ prasftngrabhuk (for prasffo^ 'srabfadd : 

17 Do we get the form from paradaoa (fern. sing.)4“osm( ? Mar the mas. sing. 1 1 173.24 c 
(soadare) and 4.13-15“ (paradare). 
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MAHABHARATA MANUSCRIPTS IN THE TRAVANCORE 
UNIVERSITY COLLECTION 1 
By 

P. K. Narayan Pillai 

I describe 2 below some manuscripts of tbe Mababbarata in tbe 
Travancore University Collection. 

Adi Parvan (Complete Mss). 

1 . No. 4883 begins with 1 . 1 .5. 3 after the two benedictory verses (i) 
Narayanam namaskr.tya etc., and (ii) parasarya vacah etc., and extends up 
to the end of Adi (1.260,21). Devanagari characters, Indian paper — 
14” X 6i", Folios — 350; Lines (to a page 10 — 12; Letters (in a line) 
—40 in the text and 50 in the commentary. 

* Under tire un&picca of tbe University of Tiavancoro. a collection of ancient Oriental Manum 
cripts was begun m 1938 -with a view to organising a library for the furtherance on Oriental at utiles 
and research. During the shot l period of five years (1938-43) — loo slioil a period indeed when the 
success achieved is taken into account — 3ome 14000 codices comprising not leas than 18000 works 
wore collected and deposited in the librai y with all necessary arrangements for their safe preservation 
and with all facilities for making them accessible to the world of scholars. The Curator’s collection 
which cnBhnned the invaluable treasures published in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1ms also l»een 
merged into this collection making the total number of codices not less tlum 17000 comprising nearly 
22000 Ms*. The Manuscripts Library of His Highness the Maharaja is another big collection 
of ancient and valuable manuscripts deposited at the Fort Trivandrum. Both the Palace collection 
and the Curator's collection are descriptively catalogued and the complete set of catalogues in 23 
volumes is available at the Government Press, Trivandrum* 

2 Every manuscript (Ms.) is described in two sections. In the first section are given, 
(1) The aerial number of the Ma. in the Library Register, (2) The extent of the Ms., (3) Characters, 
(4) Materials, (5) Sixe, (6) Number of folios, (7) Number of lines to a page, 0) Number of letters 
in a line, (9) Data given in the Ms. The second section contains information regarding 
(i) The present condition of the Ms., [if) Writing, (in) Marginal notes or additions, (io) Method of 
pagination, (t>) Number of chapters, (of) Nature of Colophons, (uii) Commentary if any, and 
(tiiii) Other portions of the Mahabharata and other Mss. in the codex. Other relevant 
information regarding the Ms. is also given in the section. 

5 Reference is made to the Kumbhakonum Edition (K. Ed.) of the Mahabharata, Nirnoya 
Sagara Press, Bombay, 1907 a. d. 

Bhandarknr Oriental Research Institute’s Cricital Edition (B. O. R. I. Ed.) 1.1.1. 
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The Ms. is in good condition but a few folios here and there are slightly 
subjected to the ravages of worms. Writing is good, legible and uniform. 
The end of every hemistich is marked by two vertical red lines. The 
statements such as Vaisampayana tioaca etc., and colophons 
are written in red ink. The marginal lines are also in red ink. Folios 
have serial numbers. On the margin to_ the left is written "bha 3 " 
evidently the abbreviation for Bharatam Adiparvan. And on the right 
margin of every folio is written “ Rama” . The colophons generally 

read iff Mahalharala Adiparvani. But occasionally it gives 

the name of the upaparvan or upafahyana. (See fols. 210 ; 226 etc. 
In this Ms. there are 215 chapters corresponding to which the 
Kumbhakonam Edition (K. Ed.) has 260 chapters. 4 

The Ms. contains the text and the commentary Bhaiatarlha-thpiku by 
Haribhatta. 

2. No. 10011. begins with 1.1. 5.5. 5 after the benedictory verses 
(i) jayati Parasara-sunuh etc., (ii) Pamsaryavacah etc., and the passage 
om riamo bhagavale Vasudcvaya etc., and extends up to the end of Adi 
(I.260.21). 6 Devanagari characters; Indian Paper - 17J"X 6£" ; 
Folios - 472; Lines- 9; Letters - 40. Date - Saka-1675 (a. d. 1753). 

The Ms . is in good condition but a few folios at tbe end are damaged to 
a certain extent. Writing is tolerably good. Colophons and fragments 
like Yudhisthira uvaca are painted with a pigment of orange colour. On 
the left and right margins of every folio are seen written “ Adiparvan ” 
and “ Rama ”, respectively. The folios are given serial number. 
No- 4 is given to three folios. No. 243 to two folios. No. 354 to two folios, 
and No. 381 to two folios. The colophons do not give the number of 
chapter. The Ms. contains 245 7 chapters. 

The Ms. was copied in Salivahana Saka 1 675=A.D. 1 753. (See Colop- 
hon — Salivahana Sofya 1675 varse &Timultha nama samvatsare etc., — 
fob 472). It was copied by Mangalavyasa a son of Varanasi. (See the 

colophon Varanasyalmajem Mahgalavyasena Adiparva lihhitam i dam. 

fob 472). The Ms. contains the commentary — Bharatakfitacandrika by 

^ B. O. R, I. Ed. has225 chapters. * lbid. t 1. 1.1. 

7 Ibid., 225 chapters. 


6 


Ibid., 1.225.19. 
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Ratnagarbha, son of Hiraijyagarbha wbo is the son of Madhava. (See 
colophon on fol. 472). 

3. No. 10137 A. begins with 1 .1 .5. 3 after the benedictory verse — 
Narayanam namask.rtya etc., and the passage — om namo bhagaoalc Vasude- 
uaya etc., and extends up to the end of Adi (1 .260.2 1 )° Devanagari 
characters; Indian paper — 15" X 6|" ; Folios — 364; Lines — 12-13; 
Letters — 42 — 44. 

The Ms. is in good condition. It cannot be very old. The writing is 
good. The verses are numbered. The end of every hemistich is 
invariably indicated by two vertical lines. Such lines are also used to 
serve the purpose of a full stop. The copyist has used the margin also 
whereever he felt the necessity of a little more space to complete a verse 
in the text or a sentence in the commentary. (See fols. 281 ; 341 etc., 
etc.). On the left margin of the folios is written Adi or Bha. Adi and 
on the right one appears cither Rama, or Heramba or Sri. The folios arc 
numbered. The colophons mention* sporadically parvan, upaparoan and 
apakhyana but not the number of chapter. 

The Ms. contains the commentary Bharatabhavadipa by Nilakaijtha, 
a son of Govinda-suri. 

4. No. 3405. begins with the benedictions sri Ganesayanamaf i, 
suklambaradharam etc., and three other benedictory verses, (1,1.2 and 
two others). Then the text proper begins with i.1.5. 10 and ends with 
the last verse in Adi (1 .260.21)" Devanagari characters ; Hand made paper 
— 15" x 6i" ; Folios — 222 ; Lines — 12-14 ; Letters — 56. 

The Ms. looks very old and the writing has faded to a certain extent. 
Yellow pigment is applied to a few folios here and there. The Ms. begins 
on the second page of the first folio. The writing is legible. The end 
of every hemistich is marked by two vertical red lines. Red pigment is 
applied to the colophons, The folios are numbered on the second page. 
On folio 3* verses 1.1.89-92 12 which are wanting in the original Ms. 
are written on the upper margin. On the lower margin are written six 

8 B.O.R. I. Ed. I.l.l. 9 Ibid., 1.225.19. 

10 Ibid., 1.1.1. 11 Ibid., U25.I9. 

13 In B. 0. R I Ed. these verses ere net seen. 



verses 1.1.109 — H4 13 -which are not included in the original Ms. 
Such marginal additions are seen on a good many folios, written apparently 
by more than one hand. In this, Adi is complete with 247 14 chapters. 
Many colophons that do not mention upaparvan or the name of the chapter 
or upakhyana are met with herein. 

5. No. 5877. The text proper begins with 1.1. 5 15 — and runs to 
the end of Adi. Malayalam characters ; palm-leaf — 26" X 2" ; Folios 
— 244 ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 76. 

The Ms., even though not in a damaged condition, appears to be of fairly 
good antiquity. The borders of the folios are worm-eaten. The upper 
edge of the first folio is so damaged that the benedictory verses in the begin- 
ning could not be read. Writing is very legible and fairly good. 
There is hardly any correction or over-writing. Two folios each are 
numbered 106 and 107. The folios are numbered byak$aras. 16 In this 
Ms. Adi comprises 256 chapters of which 197 belong to the Sambhava. 
(See colophons on folios 242 and 244). 

Adi Parvan (Incomplete Mss.) 

6. No. 5550. begins with 1.1. 5 17 after benedictions (Anantasatji 
sahayam and the verses — 1. suklambaradharam etc., 2. yasya dvirada- 
vaktradyah etc., 3. namo dharmaya mahate etc., 4. Vyasam V asisthana- 
ptaram etc., and ends with Sambhava, 1 .2 1 3.27. 18 Grantha characters; 
palm leaf — X 2i" ; Folios 164 (excluding the four extra folios), 
lines 12 ; Letters — 40. 

The Ms. is not at all injured. In the writing two hands can be distin- 
guished. The first is tolerably good but the second is shabby and the 
letters are too small. Only 143 folios are numbered. The portions 
1 .39.37—1 .123— parallel to h.99.26— 1.1 B9.22' 9 in K. Ed. is wanting 
in the Ms. Colophons give parVati, upafyiyana and adhyaya. 

* 3 Ibid., thest* Versus are not seen. * 4 Ibid., 225 chapters. 

13 fimU.1.1. 

^ m 1 : nna2 ; hya3 ; ffoa 4 ; jkra 5 ; Aa 6 ; ha 50 ; Ira 60 ; iru 70 ; cha 80 ; j?o 90 ; na 100. 
^ Ibid., 1.1,1. B. O. R. I. Ed. does not contain this 

chapter. 

^ Ibid,, 1.69.18 to 1.162 .....K. Ed. 1.189.22 is not seen in the parallel chapter 

C-O.R.L Ed. 1.162. 
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At the end a folio contains some portion from MahabhTirata and 
another one contains some portion from Yuddhakanda in Ramayana. In 
the second page of the latter folio is seen an index of parvans in the Maha - 
bharata. There is a blank folio each at the heginning and at the 
end. These four folios arc not included in the number 164 given above. 

7. No. 4214. After the benediction Sri Ramachandrayanamah and 
the benedictory verse vagisadya etc., the text proper begins with 1.1.5® 
and extends up to 1 .108.12 a 21 in Sambhava. Telugu characters ; Palm 
leaf — 16i" X 1J" ; Folios — 173; Lines — 8; letters — 56. 

The Ms. looks very old and ill-preserved. Two folios at the end are 
worn out on both the left and right sides. Writing is good and legible. 
On the margin of fob 1* to the left is inscribed — Sri Vehbatacalapati 
egati Bharatam Adiparvam. The heginning of a chapter is indicated by 
a cross like diagram on the margin. The folios are given serial numbers 
on the above page. Usually the colophons give the names of upaparvan, 
apakhydna and the number of adhyayas. But occasionally We see long 
colophons stating many other usual things. 

8. No. 2291 begins with 1.1.18 22 and contains the rest of Adi, 
Grantha characters ; palm leaf — 16J“ X \i". Folios — 294 (excluding 
the three missing ones No. 1 , 1 54, and 1 55, and including the eight damaged 
folios at the end for which new folios are supplied.) Lines — 1 0 ; Letters 

-48. 


The Ms. looks very old and is rather in a worn out condition. The sides 
of the folios are invariably worn out, and the inside is also seen worm- 
eaten here and there. The eight folios at the end are very much dilapi- 
dated. The sixth one is reduced to such a size that it serves only the 
purpose of an indicator of the former folio. The Ms. is renovated once 
In the place of the old 64th folio there appear two new folios both 
numbered as 64. The old folio No. 173 is also replaced by two new folios. 
At the end there are twelve new folios the originals of which are tacked 
on to the end. All these sixteen new folios are written by the same scribe 


21 Ibid., 1.95.8*. 


20 Ibid., 1.1.1. 


22 B.O.R. I.Ed.I.1.10. 
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but evidently different from tbe scribe of tbe original. The original writing 
is rather minute but it is fairly legible. It is of a fixed style and 
by the same hand. There is very little of erasures and corrections. The 
renovator had to write two folios for every original folio. According to 
the last colophon the Sambhava parvan is divided into 1 83 chapters. (See 
colophon of fol. 286), Astika and Pauloma together have 42 chapters. 
(See colophon fol. 59). So on the whole there are 225 23 chapters in 
Adi. The colophons as a rule give the name of parvan, upa-parvan, 
ttpakhayana (See Sakuntale fol. 102) etc., and the number of the chapter. 
But occasionally they make some omissions also. The Ms. is not less 
than 300 years old. 

9. No. 2370 begins with 1 .1 .5 24 and extends up to a portion in the 
38th chapter in Sambhava parvan, i.e., up to 1.96.52. 28 Grantha charac- 
ters; palm leaf — 18J" X If"; folios — 142; (excluding the blank folioB 
at the beginning and end and 2 old folios at the beginning) ; Lines — 8 — 9 
Letters — 60. 

The folios do not seem to be very old but their sides are mutilated. To 
the end, nearly fifteen folios have lost more than two inches of their lower 
segment on the left hand side. 

The holes on folios 4 — 26 meant for stringing them together have 
widened and have slightly obliterated this writing. The writing is fairly 
good and very clear. In the beginning two folios are re-written on new 
palm leaves but the originals are still kept there. Between the original 
folios 32 and 57 there appear eleven new folios of which the lower segment 
of 7a is left blank. These folios look definitely newer than those on which 
the first two folios are re-written. So, it is clear that Ms. was renovated 
twice. Folios are sometimes seen wrongly paginated. The last colophon 
in the Ms. reads — “ itisri samhaoaparvayi saptatrimso adhyayah" (Fol. 141) 
In this Ms. S^tah is used instead of Sautih. The Ms. is not worn out 
very much and does not create an impression of great antiquity. 

10. No. 3456. After benedictory verses the text proper begins with 
1.1.5 25 and extends up to a portion of the 27th chapter in Sambhava 

23 Ibid., 225 chapters. 

24 Owl. 1.1.1. 

23 Ibid., chapters 89 to i 00 in K. Ed., describing SekunlaiopskhySna have no parallel, 

24 RO.R.LEd.1.1.1. 
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i.e., up to 1.85.1 l“ b27 . Grantha characters; palm-leaf — !6V V X 1 T ; 
Folios — 133 ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is in a dilapidated condition. Some folios (like 59, 60 etc.) 
are damaged beyond repair. Folios 77, 81 , 86, 97 — 100, 102, 108, 1 13 — 14, 
121, 125, 129 — 3 1 , are new ones but they are also subjected to the ravages 
of worms. So it follows that the Ms. got damaged on account of negligence 
and not due to its age. This is also supported by the not-too-dirty 
appearance of the folios. The writing is fairly good. The colophons 
in the Ms. generally give the name of the work, upaparvan and number 
of the chapter. 

1 1 . No. 8300-A. Seven benedictory verses appear at the beginning 
and the text begins with 1.1.5 28 and extends up to the 40th chapter in 
Astlka (1.59.1 0) 2<l Malayalam characters ; palm leaf — 19" X 2"; Folios 
— 60 (excluding the folios of other parvans) ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 55 ; 
Date-M. E. 983— a.d. 1808. 

The Ms. is in good condition. It has not been used very much. The 
name of the scribe is Subrahmanya (See fol. 10'’). The writing is 
excellent. The upakhyanas are mentioned on the margin by the original 
scribe. On the margin of folio 3 b the verse 1.1.189 30 is written. 
This is omitted in the body of the Ms. The folios are given serial number 
using aksaras. This is a common feature of Malayalam Mss. For the 

40 31 chapters (iff AsUhc catvarimso adhyaya. Fol. 60) 

in the Ms. the K. Ed. has 59 chapters. In certain colophons the title of the 
work with its usual attribute a Samhita of a lakh of verses, name of parvan, 
upaparvan, upakhyana and adhyaya and the number of adhyaya are given. 
(See folios 6’\ 60‘.) 

The first chapter in the upaparvan Amsavatarana is absorbed into the 
Astlka. In Malayalam Mss. it is seen that the Amsavatarana is not 
recognised as an upaparvan. (See below Malayalam Mss.). 

Two folios are seen at the beginning, one with the parvan index to the 
whole Mahabharata and the other with a subject index to Adi up to 

28 B.O. R. I. Ed. 1,1.1. 

30 Ibid., 1.1. 111. 

31 Ibid., 53 chap, 


27 Ibid.. 1.86.1 lab. 

29 Ibid.. 1.53.36. 



Astilca, At the end are seen a few blank folios "among which a folio 
numbered as five contains verses from the Udyogaparvan. This contains 
the colophon at the end of the 7th chapter in Udyoga. 

The Ms. is only a portion of the codex 8300 which contains Udyo- 
gaparvan also. 

12. No. 10483. After the benediction karih sri Ganapataye namah 
the text begins with 1.1.5 32 and extends up to 1.59.10 33 . Malayalam 
characters ; palm-leaf — 1 6 X 1 2 ' ; Folios — 72 ; Lines — 8 ; Letters — 
56. 

The Ms. is not very old and is in good condition. The writing in the 
Ms. is nothing less than an excellent piece of art. Folios are given serial 
number using afoaras. For the 40 M chapters in the Ms. (see the last 

colophon Asllke catvarimso adhyaya) there are 59 chapters in 

the K, Ed. ; colophons generally mention only the upa-parvan and 
adhyaya. 

13. No. 10584-A. The text proper (1.1.5)” begins just after the 
simple benediction Harih in Ganapataya namah. The Ms. extends up to 
l.59.10 % Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 9}" X 1 i" ; Folios— 98 ; 
Lines — 9 ; Letters — 36. 

The Ms. is eaten here and there hy worms. Still it is in a fairly good 
condition. Three folios (76-78) in the middle are broken. It looks older 
than 200 years. Writing is good and very legible. The first folio is not 
numbered but marked srr. The folios are given serial number using aksaras. 
UpaparOan and chapters are only generally mentioned in colophons. 

This Ms. is only a part of thecodex No. 1 0584. The other part contains 

another work. 

14. No, 101 74 begins with a benedictory prose passage and the verse 
Narayaijam namskrlya etc. The text proper begins with 1.1.5 s7 and 


33 Ibid., 136,36. 
35 * Ibid., 1.1.1. 


32 B. O, R. I. Ed. 1.1.1. 

33 Ibid,, 53 chapter!, 

36 Ibid.. 133.30 
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ends with 1 ,35.4 JK ; Devanagari characters; Hand-made paper — I3"X 
6J" ; Folios — 48; Lines — 12; Letters — 36. 

The Ms. is in fairly good condition. The handwriting is rather ugly. 
Only the first forty folios are numbered. 

In a few pages here and there spelling mistakes are seen corrected. The 
correct syllable is given an the margin. In a separate folios — verses 
1.1.49-74” are written with the direction in Marathi — dusarya patrica 
sodhana patra hoy. These verses would have otherwise been omitted in the 
Ms. This is written by the same hand that copied the Ms. 

The Ms. is from Maharastra country as is clear from the direction in 
the supplement to folio 2. 

15. No. 1250' begins with the benedictory verse “ Sarasoati namas 
tuhhyam etc. The text proper begins with 1.1. 5 40 and runs up to 
t.29.5“ 41 ( bhrunahalya tu). Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 6 if" 

X 1 J" ; Folios — 30 ; Lines — 6 ; Letters — 20. 

The Ms. is so damaged that to handle it without further damaging it is 
impossible. Some folios, especially the last one, are broken. The writing 
is legible, but not attractive. This Ms. is only a part of a codex containing 
two other works more. 

16. No. 12530. begins with the benedictory verse su\lambaradharam 
etc. The text proper begins with 1.1. 5 42 and extends up to 1.29.5. 43 
Grantha characters; Palm leaf — i 7 z‘ X If*; Folios — 38 (excluding a 
blank folios at the beginning and eighteen written folios and two blank 
folios at the end) ; Lines — 9-10 ; Letters — 50. 

The Ms. looks rather a new one. The black pigment that is usually 
applied to make the writing clear is applied only to folios 2, 3 and 9. The 
writing is good, the style is uniform, and the letters are small. The folios 
contain correct serial numbers. The last colophon — iti astlkc dvadaso 
adhyayuh (Fob 38 b ) shows that the Ms. contains the first 12 chapters 
completely and a portion of the next chapter. In K. Ed. nearly 29 

38 ibid., 1.31.4. 39 B. 0. R. I. Ed. 1.1.— 54-8. 

« lbid.,1.1.1. 41 Ibid., 1.1.205c. 

« ibid., 1.1.1. 1,3 *4, 1.253, 
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(BORI Ed. 25) chapters correspond to this Ms. In the colophon 
upaparvan and aihyaya are mentioned. 

Eighteen written folios found at the end appear to contain a portion of 
some commentary on the Mahahharata. 

17. No. 10504-B. begins with I.! .S 44 after the benediction “ Harih 
srt Ganapataye namah, avighnam astu ” and contains the beginning 
portion of Adi up to 1 .5.24" 45 Malayalam characters ; Palm-leaf 
24" X 2" ; Folios— 1 6 ; Lines — 7-9 ; Letters — 90. 

The Ms. loots very old and is considerably damaged. The last folio 
is broken. Most of the folios are brittle and full of small holes and depres- 
sions due to the ravages of worms. Even the side boards look damaged. 
The writing is not very attractive, but it is legible and of uniform style. 
The folios are numbered serially by a\saras, but the number is visible only 
on a few folios since the margin on the left hand side is worn out in the case 
of many folios. 

The codex contains the Ms. of Udyogaparvan also, and it appears 
to be old. 

18. No. 2989. After Hari srt Ganapataye namah the text proper 
begins with 1.60.1 46 and extends up to the end of Sambhava parvan 
(1.191.61).* Grantha characters; Palm Leaf — 21" X 1J"; Folios — 
229 (excluding the blank folios at the end) ; Lines — 6-9 ; Letters — 
48-52. 

The Ms. is in good condition even though the edges of a few folios at the 
beginning are spoiled by white ant and some folios are damaged to a certain 
extent. The writing is legible. Two different styles are noticed in the 
writing but this need not necessarily mean the Ms, was copied by more 
than one band. Verses 1.128.22“*, 1.128.67“*, 1.129.65' 1 * — 68* 1 ’, 
and 1 .140.66'*’ are inscribed on the margin of the folios, 102“, 104 b , 
107\ and 1 32*’ respectively. These passages are omitted in the body of 
the Ms. The writing on the marginal space is very much crammed and 

44 B.O.R. LEd. 1.1.1. « an, 1.5.19“. 

46 IM, 1.54.1. 

47 Ibii, Theva-MisnotKen. Qiapter ).I65is psralleito chapter 191 inK. Ed. 
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Illegible. It is written by the same hand. Such marginal additions are 
seen on folios 136, and 167 also. The addition looks comparatively fresh. 
So it is clear that somebody has made this addition at a time later than 
that of the copying of the Ms . Here and there some corrections are also 
seen in the Ms. Folios 160 and 215 are not numbered. According to 
the last colophon — " iti sambhave pancavirn'sacchalatamo adhyayah ” 
(fol. 229) the Sambhava parvan has 125 chapters. 

Of these 1 25 chapters, the first six are the last six chapters of the AmSavu- 
tarana parvan seen in K. Ed. Thus it is seen that recension merges the 
Amsavatarana in the Sambhava. (See below No. 5035). 

19. No. 5035 begins with 1.60.1 48 after the benediction Hart sn 
Ganapataye namah, avigrmam astu, and extends up to the end of Adi 
(1 .260.2 1). 49 Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 12" X l^" ; Folios 
—176; Lines— 10-12 ; Letters — 52. 

The Ms. is not very old and is in good condition. The last folio alone 
is slightly damaged and broken. The writing is excellent. Folio 64 1 ’ is 
left blank. Folios are numbered by ak?aras. No. T33 is seen repeated 
once. The Ms. contains 200 chapters parallel to chapters 60-260 50 in 
the K. Ed. According to this Ms. the 200 chapters it contains constitute 
the whole of Sambhava. So, in the recension represented by this Ms, 
Amsavatarana, Jatugrha etc., up to MayadarSana, are not recognised as 
tipa-paroans. (See other Malayalam Mss.) Colophons usually give 
upa-paraan and adhyaya. 

A folio that contains all the 248 viliyadi Valyas is tacked on to 
the end. 

20, No. 10562 begins with 1.60. 1. 51 and extends up to the end of 
Adi. (1 -260.21). 52 Malayalam characters; palm leaf — 20" X I if" ; 
Folios — 198 (excluding a blank folio each at the beginning and end) ; 
Lines — 10-11 ; Letters — 65. 

The Ms. is old but is in good condition, The writing is very beautiful, 
legible, and of uniform style. Occasionally some letters are scratched off 
as wrong by putting a dot over them. The margin is very clean but for 


48 B.O. R. I. Ed. 1.54.1. 44 Itti. 1.225.19. 

50 Ibid., chapters 54-225 . 51 a O. R. L Ed. 1 34.1. 

52 ltil, 1.225.19. 
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the aerial numbers in a!/saras. Folios 148 and 168 are numbered 
149 and 169 respectively but there is no break in the continuity of the 
text. So, even though the last folio is numbered 199 (the first folio is not 
numbered) actually there are only 1 98 folios. 

On the whole there are 200 chapters in the Ms. (See colophon 

Sambhava parvani dvisatatamo adhyaya, Folio 198). Colophons 
generally state only the name of the upaparvan and the number of the 
chapter. 

In the Ms. the Amsavatarana is not recognised as a separate 
upaparvan. 

21. No. 8299 begins with 1.60.1 53 (after the benediction Hari sri 
Ganapataye namalt avighnam astu ) and extends up to the end of Adi. 
(1 .260.21 ). 54 Grantha characters; Palm leaf — 18" X 2" ; Folios — 258 
(excluding the two blank folios and two folios of subject index at the 
beginning and three blank folios at the end). Lines — 8 ; Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is in good condition and is not very old. The writing is 
fair and legible. The folios are given serial number. The Ms. contains 
200 chapters that constitute the Sambhava. The portion corres- 
ponding to this in K. Ed. has 201 55 chapters (60-260) (Sec above — 
No. 5035). 

22. No. 10642 begins with (Sambhava) 1.60.1 56 after the benediction 
Harih sri Ganapataye namah, avighnam astu ; and extends up to (Sambhava 
1.129.88 57 Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — II" X 1J"; Folios — 
1 68 ; Lines — 8 ; Letters — 30. 

The condition of the Ms. is good but it looks pretty old. The writing 
is bold, clear and of uniform style. The margin is left blank. Folios 
are numbered by a](Saras. 

The Ms. contains 62 chapters (See colophon — iti sambhava parvani 
dvi$a$titamo adhyaya — Fol. 168) for which the K. Ed. has 70 58 corres- 
ponding chapters. Colophons generally give parvan and adhyaya only. 

53 Hid.. 1.54.1. ** Ibid.. 1.225.19. ’ 

33 Ibid.. There are only 172 chapters. 33 Ibid.. 1.54.1. 

37 Ibid., 1.114. is the coirespouding chapter, but the verse is not seen, 

38 B. O. R. I. Ed. has 61 chapters. 
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On the side board is written Hap/talli Malhaljnlvaka Sambhava-paivam 
aii, i.e.., the Ms. which contains the beginning of Sambhava belongs to 
Itappalli Matha. 

23. No, 1 1038 begins with 1.60.1 W and extends up lo a portion of 
the third chapter in the Caitraratha upa-parvan (1.181 ,7/’° Malayalam 
characters; Palm leaf — 21" X 2" ; Folios — 117, (excluding three 
blank folios at the beginning and four at the end). Lines — 8-9 ; Letters 
—70-80. 

The Ms. looks very old and the edges of the folios are slightly damaged. 
But the writing is not at all mutilated and the Ms. is in good condition. 
The writing is legible and shows a fixed style. But it is not so beautiful 
as the writing in Ms. No. 10562. There is practically no correction or 
overwriting. Serial number of the folios is given on the marginal space. 
As is usual in Malayalam Mss., the number is indicated by aksaras. The 
last folio has no serial number. The Ms, contains only 1 14 chapters and 
a portion of the 1 1 5th chapter. The corresponding portion in the K. Ed. 
has nearly 1 22 61 chapters. In the colophons are generally mentioned the 
name of the upaparvan and number of adhyaya. 

The opening portion srtitoa tu sa of the beginning verse is obliterated. 
In the same verse the portion abhyagachad rsi was originally omitted by 
the copyist but the necessary space for inscribing it was left blank. This 
lacuna is found filled on a later occasion by a different hand- 

All the colophons mention Sambhava parva. So, the upaparvcms, 
Amsavatarapa, Jatugrha, Hidimbavadha, Bakavadba, and Caitraratha are 
not recognised as such ; on the other hand they are taken to be parts of 
Sambhava. 

24. No. 1 61 begins with 1 .85, 8 1 ’ 42 (Saihbhava) and extends up to a 
portion of 155th chapter in Sambhava i.e., up to 1.245.6;® Grantba 
characters; Palm leaf — 1 61" X 11"; Folios — 196 (excluding the folios 
of other parvans at the end) Lines — 10 ; Letters — 64. 

The Ms. looks very old and is in a damaged condition. Two folios at 
the beginning and four at the end have lost considerable portion on the 

“ /ML 1.155.7. 

62 B.O.R.LEA 1.86.8, 

63 1.213,5. 


55 /ML, 1.54.1. 
f 1 ' /ML. 102 chapters, 
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right hand side. Some folios (Ex. 130, 246-287, etc.) arc almost 
missing. Writing on the upper segment, to the left hand side, of the eleven 
folios in the middle (120-130) is mutilated to some extent. The sides of 
folios are also slightly worm-eaten, In the place of the folio 126, appears 
two main fresh folios both numbered 126. This shows that the Ms. was 
once repaired. The writing is legible and good. There is neither 
correction nor any marginal addition. The pagination is faulty in the 
case of certain folios. (See 244-238-242-240—239 etc,, etc.) But the 
text is continuous. The Ms. contains chapters 28-155 of Sambhava. 
In K. Ed. chapters 85-245 £4 form the parallel portion. Generally 
colophons mention upaparvan and chapter. 

The twelve folios at the end contain portions of Pauloma and Astifca in 
Adi. The Ms. may he estimated to be 300-500 years old. 

25. No. 10597 begins with (Sambhava) 1.1 30. 1. 65 and extends up 
to the end of Adi (1 .260.21 ). 46 Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 
|3i" X 2"; Folios — 154; Lines — 10; Letters — 55. 

The Ms. is in good condition and it does not look very old. But on 
account of the ravages of worms the last two folios have become fragile. 
In the middle also portions of some folios are eaten by worms. The 
writing is excellent due to the uniform formation, beauty, and legibility 
of letters. There is very little correction in the Ms. Pages are numbered 
by aksaras as is usual in Malayalam Mss. The Ms. has 138 chapters 
parallel to 131 chapters (1 30— 260) 57 in the K. Ed. The Ms. represents 
the recension in which there are 200 chapters in the upaparvan Sambhava, 
(See colophon on fol. 1 54 fa ). 

The colophons sporadically give the name of the work, parvan, upa- 
parvan, and upakhyana, and the name and number of chapter. 

II. Sabha Parvan (Complete Mss.) 

26. No. L, 199* begins with 2.1.2. after Harih sri Ganapataye 
namah and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Malayalam characters; 
Palm leaf— 22" X l|" ; Folios— 183 ; Lines— 7 ; Letters— 48-50. 


M 1U<1, 86-213 chapters. b5 B. O. R. I. Ed. 1.114. 

64 /4<i, 1.225.19. 67 JM. 112 chapter. (114-225). 

48 L. shows that the Me. is taken an loan and deposited in the Library. 
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The Ms. is a very old one and ill sides are much injured. Worms have 
also destroyed some portions on the tipper side . A few folios are broken 
and partly lost (Sec Folios 1 5 1 and 1 52) and a few others are brittle. The 
writing is shabby but shows a uniform style. The folios are numbered 
serially. The Ms. has 1 14 chapters corresponding to 103 in the K. Ed. 

The colophons generally mention the parvan, upapartian, and the name 
and number of the chapter. 

The Ms. appears to be very old. 

27. No. 2565 begins with 2-1-2 (for the Ms. does not contain any 
benedictory verse) and extends up to 2.103.39. Grantha characters ; 
Palm leaf — 1 7” X 1 i" ; Folios — 1 76 ; Lines — 8 ; Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is not very old and is in good condition. The writing is fair 
and legible. On the first folio at the top is noted the variant £im cahara 
mahatejas tan ma (See 2.1.2) for the original ‘ Panijtwah kima\uroanta 
saraam ' by a different hand. It may be noted that the variant noticed 
by the later text corrector agrees with the K. Ed. At the top of the folio 
No. 55 is written 2.20.2 1 d — 23* a portion which was omitted by the origi- 
nal scribe in the Ms. The omission was due to the scribe's 
mistaking the expression, Panel aveyau ca pratasthuh of 2.20.21 for the 
same expression found in 2.20,23. also. The correction agrees with the 
text of the K. Ed. On folio 36 the hemistich samutpannas ta siidrayam 
Gautamah samsitavratah is shown to have the variant — samutpadya 
svajayayam Gautamadin idbhavratan. The parallel in K. Ed. agrees with 
neither of these. Here and there some spelling mistakes are also corrected 
(See Fol. 26). 

The Folios are numbered. No. 91 is repeated once. The Ms. contains 

119 chapters (Colophon e\onavimsacchatata mo adhyayah 

Fol. 176) parallel to 103 in .K. Ed. Occasionally only one meets with 
long colophons. 

28. No. 8301 -A begins with 2.1.2. without any benediction and con- 
tains the whole of Sabha (i.e. the "portion up to 2.103.39) Grantha 
characters; Palm leaf — 19" X 24” ; Folios — 63 ; Lines — 10-13 ; 
Letters — 82-85 ; Date — M. E. 980 — A. D. 1805. 

The Ms. is neither very old nor worn out, nor does it appear to have 
been used much. The letters are small, neat and legible. On the left hand 
side margin of the most of the folios is seen inscribed the subject index by 
Mo-n Bk Y 62 — 8 
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a different scribe on a later occasion. The very same subject index is 
written in a folio at the beginning by the original copyist. Corrections 
are few and far between. Folios are given serial number. The Ms. 

has 114 chapters (See colophon caturdasa-sata-iamo 

adhyayah Folio 63"). K. Ed. has only 103 parallel chapters. Generally 
the colophons give only parvan and adhyaya. (See Folios 62“ ; 61 ‘ 
etc.). Occasionally long colophons are also seen (See Folio 2\ 63 ). 

The codex also contains Virata parvan and a portion of Vana Parvan. 
The original owner of the codex was Cokkal Maharaja. The scribe was 
one Ramasvemi the son of Sahasranaman , who belonged to Puttur, Kaverip- 
pattanam, Cboladefa (See Folio 63). 

29. No. 10508- A begins with 2. 1.2 after the benediction Ganapataye 
namah, and extends up to the end of Sabha. (2.103.39). Malayalam 
characters ; Palm Leaf — 20" X 1 j" ; Folios — 125 (excluding a missing 
folio) ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 65. 

This palm leaf Ms. is very old and damaged to a great extent. The 
sides are worn out and the inside is eaten by worms in a destructive manner. 
Two folios at the end and one in the middle (See Fol. 97) are broken. 
There are some more fragile folios. The writing is good and of fixed 
style. The folios are numbered but the number is not generally visible 
due to the fact that the margin is worn out, and eaten by worms. The 
colophons as a rule include the name of the work, parvan, upaparvan, 
tipakhyam and name and number of adhyaya. The Ms. contains 114 
adhyayas parallel to 103 in the K. Ed. 

The Ms. appears to be very old. 

The codex contains portions of Asvamedhika and Bhisma parvans. 
From the inscription on the side board it is clear that the codex originally 
belonged to Idappalli Matha. 

30. No. 10574 begins with 2.1.2 after the benediction ‘ Hnrib siT 
Ganapataye namah avighnam astu’"and runs Up to the end of Sabha 
(2.103.39). Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 15" X 1J"; Folios — 155 ; 
Lines — 8 ; Letters — 60. 

The Ms. is in good condition but it looks pretty old. From the upper 
side worms have eaten into the Ms. The writing is as good as any high 
class printing. In addition, it has the special value of being written by 
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an iron stylus on palm leaf material. The Ms. contains no correction. 
The pages arc numbered by aksaras. There are 1 15 chapters instead of 
103 in the K. Ed. Colophons generally contain parvan, upiikhyana and 
adhyaya. 

31. No. 10612 begins with 2.1.2 after the benediction Harih srt etc., 
and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Malayalam characters; 
Palm leaf — 12" X I j" ; Folios — 173; Lines — 8; Letters — 45. 

The Ms. is in a fairly good condition. It cannot be very old. Nor 
is it used much. The Writing is of average beauty and neatness. Here 
and there some corrections of spelling mistakes are seen inscribed on the 
margin. The folios are numbered by afciaras. There are 1 04 chapters 
parallel to 103 in the K. Ed. In the colophons only parvan and adhyaya 
are seen generally. 

The last folio contains an index of all parvans from Sabha onwards. 

32. No. 6927 begins with 2.1.6 after the benediction om namah in 
paramatmane and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Devanagari 
characters ; Old Indian paper — 12" X 5£" ; Folios— 120 ; Lines— 9-10 ; 
Letters— 36-46 ; Date — Samvat 1656 (A. D. 1599). 

The Ms. is in tolerably good condition even though it is very old. The 
white colour of the paper has fainted to a considerable degree. Folio 70 
and 71 are missing. The writing is of average legibility and neatness. 
The Ms. is amplified by a later writer. (See Folios 13, 14 and 120 etc.). 
Spelling mistakes are also seen corrected. Red pigment is applied over 
the colophons. This pigment is also used to mark the end of every hemis- 
tich. The folios are numbered. The colophons generally make 
mention of parvan, upaparvan and the theme but only two of these are 
found at once in a colophon. (See colophons on Folios 120, 121, etc). 

After the colophon at the end of Sabhaparvan is seen written Samvat 
1656 varse prostapati budhe likhitam. 

From a note written by one who is different from the original copyist, 
at the end of the Ms. the following facts can be gathered, f . The Ms, 
was copied by Haribhai. 2. at Ahamadabad, 3. at the instance of Vanavali 
vaisijava. 

33. No. 7085 begins with Sabha 2.1 .6 after the benediction Nora- 
yatfam namaskriiya etc. and ends with 2.103.39 the last verse in Sabha 

Mo-ii Bk Y 62 — 8a 
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Devanagari characters ; Old Indian Paper — I4£" \ 7£" ; Folios — 72 ; 
Lines 13-16; Letters— 46, 

The Ms. is fairly old but is in good condition. The writing is of a 
fixed style and letters are tolerably legible. Red ink is used to mark the 
end of hemistiches and to write the colophons. The verses are also 
numbered. The original scribe himself has written cetain verses which 
he has left out in the Ms., on the margin. (See Folios 3\ 25*, etc.,) 
On Folio 6* is seen an elucidatory note on verses 2.5.24-25 and on 6' 
is seen a similar note on 2.5.41 . Two verses form the VisnupurSna which 
are connected with 2.1 1.32. in the Mah Ibharata arc quoted on the top of the 
folio 13*. These notes are written by the same hand. On the margin 
of every folio the name of the parvan (Sabhl) is given. The folios are 
numbered. The Ms. contains 74 chapters parallel to 103 in K. Ed. The 
colophons are not uniform. They give sporadically parvan, upaparvan, 
upakftjfina, and name and number of adhyaya. 

34. No. 10137-B begins with 2.1.6. after the benedictory verse 
Narayanam namaskltya etc., and runs up to the end of Sabha (2.103.39 ; 
Devamgari characters; Inlian paper — 154" X 6}"; Folios— 131 ; 
Lines 1 1 ; Letters— 48 for the text and 64 for the commentary. 

The Ms. is in good condition. Yellow pigment is applied to some of the 
folios. Red ink is used to mark the end of hemistiches. Writing is 
legible and « of uniform style. On the left margin are seen bha sabha 
and sap and on the right margin are seen Rama and Heramba sporadically. 
The folios are numbered. The verses are also numbered. 

There are 80 chapters. The colophons do not contain the number of 
the chapter but it is given in numerals after the colophons. 

At the end is written the first verse in Vanaparvan. This is followed 
by a subject index pertaining to Sabha. 

Sabha Parvan (Incomplete Mss.) 

35. No. 8665 begins with 2.1.2. without any benedictory passage and 
contains the whole of Sabha but for the two chapters at the end (up to 
2.101.67), Telugu characters; 17J" X li" ; Folios— 160 ; Lines— 6; 
Letters — 65. 

This is an old and a slightly worn out Ms. Some folios are a bit worm- 
eaten. The writing is tolerably neat and legible. The end of every adhyaya 
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is marked by a cross like diagram on the right hand side margin. 
The Ms. contains 1 1 5 adhyayas complete (See Colophon on fol. 1 60‘) 
and a few verses from the next. Parallel to 1 15 chapters in this Ms. the 
K. Ed. has only 101 chapters. The verses eight in number on fol. 1 60^ 
which belong to chapter 1 1 6, are not found in the K. Ed. Generally 
patvan and adhyaya are only mentioned in colophons. 

The Ms. looks old. 

36. No. 6928 begins with (Sabha) 2.1 .6. after the benedictory passage 
sri Gayapalye namah and the verse Narayai Jem namaslyttya etc., and ends 
with 2.27.14'. DevanSgari characters j Indian paper — 1 2i" X 5£" ; 
Folios — 64 ; Lines — 8-9 ; Letters — 32. 

This looks a very old Ms. but it is not much damaged. Writing is bold 
and clear. Colophons are made distinct by the application of red pigments; 
It is also used to illuminate fragments like Vaiiampatjana avaca. The 
folios are numbered. There is no marginal writing of any kind. The 
colophons mention the parmn and the theme, but not the chapter. 

37. No. L. 898 begins with 2.1.2 after “ hari sri ” etc. and extends 
up to 2.14.21“. Malayalam characters; Palm leaf— 15i" X 1J" . 
Folios— 17 ; Lines — 10; Letters — 60. 

The Ms. is neither very old nor damaged to any tangible extent. The 
lower part of the left margin of the folios is worn out, but the writing is 
not at all obliterated. The writing is very good. The letters are small 
but very neat and of uniform size. There is practically no correction in 
the Ms. Marginal space is left blank. The folios are not numbered. 
There are 14 chapters complete and a portion of the 15th chapter parallel 
to 2.1.1. — 2.14.21. (Chapter incomplete) in the K. Ed. The colophons 
mention only the patvan and chapter. 

The codex also contain some Mss. of Kathakali works i.e. literary texts 
for the famous Kerala Kathakali dance. 

38. No, 1237 begins with 2.5.I09 b and extends up to 2.103.18. 
Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 2l"x1i"; Folios — 176; Lines — 6; 
Letters— 56. 

The Ms. looks very old. The borders are much worn out and a few 
folios are broken. Writing is clear but not attractive. Scratches and 
corrections do not disfigure the Ms. The folios are numbered by 
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akgaras ; but the number is visible only on a few folios for the margin of 
many of the folios is worn out. According to this Ms. Sabha has 115 
chapters, parallel to which the K. Ed. has only 103 chapters. In Adi the 
Malayalam Mss. have less number of chapters but in Sabha they have more 
chapters than those in K. Ed. Colophons sporadically give parvan, 
upa-parvan, name and number of aihyaya. 

The Ms. seems to be old. 

39. No. 380-B begins with 2.35, ! 9 and extends up to 2.95.I8" 1 ’; 
Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 16 J” X 2" ; Folios — 51 ; Lines — 7 ; 
Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is a very old one and is considerably damaged. The bordersof 
all the folios are very much worn out and there is not a single folio that 
retains its original rectangular shape. All the folios have become brittle. 
Some of them are broken. The hole through which the string passeB 
has got widened in the case of all the folios. So, this is a well thumbed 
Ms. The writing is shabby and not uniform but it is tolerably legible. 
The folios were originally numbered by afearas. The number is partially 
seen on a few folios. The Ms. contains 107 adhyayas (See colophon 

sapiasatalamo adhyayah fob 51). Corresponding to these 

107 chapters, the K. Ed. has only 95 chapters. The colophons usually 
give upaparuan and adhyaya only. Occasionally it gives the name of 
the chapter. At the end there are two written folios. In these the last 
one contains some Mantra portions. 

This Ms. is the last part of a codex ; the other part begin a Ms. of 
Bhagavata Dasamaskandha. The codex may be very old — 69 


In thtiTiuiuiu'ort UmiersUj Collection tlipioiiienotlesi, than 2 10 Mss. of the Meh5bh3- 
rat .1 which pertain to the icn willing sixfoil parvanb. 



PAL/EOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON AN ANCIENT 
PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT OF JAYATlRTHA’S 
PRAMEYA-DlPIKA 


By 

Moresbwar G. Dikshit 

In the Colled ion of Manuscripts preserved in the Museum of the 
Deccan College post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, there is 
one palm-leaf manuscript entitled the Prameya-DIpika, which has 
been deposited in the Institute on loan by Mr. H. G. Bengeri, M.A., 
of Haveri, a research student of the Institute. It is reported to 
have been acquired by him at Haver! in the Dharwar District of the 
Bombay Presidency, along with several others now kept in the 
Institute. 

The manuscript is written or engraved on palm-leaves and consists 
of 124 folios, all of which are fairly well preserved. Each folio measures 
about 1 8i" in length and 1 1" in breadth. In the centre of each 
folio there are two small holes about 7” apart, through which a string 
passes and by which the manuscript can be tied into a bundle. It has 
two wooden boards on the outer sides slightly larger than the size of 
the folios. On the top of one of them are engraved the words 
“ Gua-Bha sya-Tilc(a) ” evidently to distinguish the manuscript from 
the other rest. 

On an average there are six lines on each folio, very carefully engraved 
and each line contains about 52 words. The handwriting is very neat 
and there are very few mistakes, some of which have been corrected in 
the margin of the folios by indicative marks like the Ka{a-pada and 
other signs. The manuscript is incomplete. Its text runs into eighteen 
adhyayas but some portion in the beginning of it and towards the end 
is lost. 

Prameya-DIpika represents a gloss on the well-known commentary 
on the Bhagvad-GIta by Ananda-Giri. Its author Jayatlrtha, 
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according to the colophon appearing at the end of each adhyaya, 1 was 
a pupil of Anandgiri. The latter is better lmown to scholars as 
MadhvScArya, the founder of the Visistha-dvaita school of philosophy 
and is said to have flourished in 1200 A.D. His Glta-Bhasya is very 
widely studied. 

Aufrecht 2 records only one manuscript of Prameya-Dtpika, but from 
the mention of this work in the descriptive Catalogue 3 in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. Madras, it seems that this commentary 
is very well known in South India. A printed text of this work is 
available, published by the Gujarati Press of Bombay in 1935, which is 
edited by G. S. Sadhale along with ten other commentaries on the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 

The main object of this note is to study the pal Biographical changes 
noticed in palm-leaf manuscripts wherein it would be proved that some 
of them have to be attributed to the writing material used for them. 

The script of a palm-leaf manuscript suffers on account of the delicate 
nature of the leaf itself and the limited space available for the letters 
to be engraved upon it. Though the palm-leaf had its own advantages 
in the absence of any better material, on account of the varying lengths 
in which it could be obtained, the breadth of the folio remained uniformly 
the same and thus put a limit to the number of lines on each folio. 
Some space from it had to be allotted to the central holes necessary 
for tying the manuscript in a bundle and even some more had to be 
provided so that the written text may not suffer by the widening of these 


1 The following colophons occur at the end of the respective Adhyayaa: 

(a) 3PIcftEf- 

ilft fit toil Isjfiwwiw:— ii sff u — n (Ptsnsro) 

grcifcfaim :tb$1w-ii qrssfttKro n— n ififsonfoygy — ii n — 

(Folio 101a.) 

(°) .. n tflfwiwgiRg ii to ii 

wwi fEi wi tetgt sfew tjaqsftnft slter 5^3 wft p 

a '‘W*fc 3cl : II (Folio 12*.) 

^ Catalogue Calalazoram, I. p. 199a 

^ Sastri, /In Index of SatuhU Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 

Library, Madras, part 1, pa 467 foot-note. 
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holes by constant use. Besides, the nature of the leal did not allow any 
ornamental or curvilinear forms of letters to be engraved on it, on account 
of the veins in the leaves. Many angular characters in the palm-leaf 
manuscript therefore appear to have a linear or straight form which 
effected some changes in Lire formation of the characters, which would 
have appeared in a different form had the writer used any other material 
than the simple leaf. This difficulty is particularly noted when more 
than one component words (Jodalcsaras) had to be compressed within 
a limited space even if the exact value of the letters was already settled 
in the age in which the manuscript was written. 

The pointed steel stylus with which the pnlm-leaf manuscripts were 
engraved does not seem to have helped the writer in any appreciable 
way to improve his mode of wriiing as it could only be used on the leaf 
in a certain direction, either upwards or downwaids, and its use in any 
other way would have proved injurious to the leaf by damaging certain 
medial letters, either by scratching the leaf in an undesirable way or by 
tearing it off completely. Still from the minuteness of details 
occasionally noticed in manuscripts it is obvious that this kind of 
damage was less subjected when the leaves were still green and not 
tough as they become afterwards. There is reason to believe that 
the manuscripts were written on the leaf before they were sufficiently 
dried up. 

After stating the difficulties encountered in the engraving of palm- 
leaf manuscript which by themselves are the reasons for the changes 
noticed in the palaeography, we might now turn to the actual changes 
noticed in the manuscript under consideration. 

The script of the manuscript is proto-Nagari, and a glance at the 
palaeographical chart appended herewith would show that it resembles 
the present day Nagari in many respects. In spite of the apparent 
semblance we find that in it there are many letters which differ from the 
present day script and for the identification of some of them we have 
to exert a little to know their correct values. 

The first important change that may be noticed in the formation of 
these is the shortening of the horizontal on the top of a letter where it 
meets the vertical. This difference we have to attribute to the use of 
stylus which had to be used without lifting it as far as possible. To the 
students of palffiograpby it need hardly be emphasised that the horizontal 



on the top of every letter in the present day Nagari is merely 
a development or an outcome of die thick portion noticed in the earlier 
characters and caused by the turning of the hard instrument when 
applied to writing material like the stone or a copper-plate and in certain 
cases soft material like clay. In point of time it is more a development 
of the “ Nail " in the so-called “ Nail-headed ” characters. 

The second thing to be noted about the formation of the letters is 
the horizontalization ol the curves in many letters, which, as will easily 
be recognized, is made for the sake of the manuscripts. This mode is 
particularly noticed m the medial U of the letter as well as in the R on 
the top. In writing die medial I, the writer resorts to a simple curve 
which at the same time serves both as the sign for velanti and for the 
additional vertical in the long or the short akfara. This practice is also 
marked in cases of DA, LA, and even in BA where straight lines have 
been engraved in places of loops. The writer is really at pains when the 
distinguishing features of letters having a similar semblance like DHA 
and THA, VA and CA etc., where he had no other means than to treat 
the loops and the verticals as two different parts and to indicate them 
separately. 

His ease in dealing with straight forms is apparent fiom the vertical 
of KA, which has one of its loops split into a right angle. His treatment 
of HA exhibits the same tendency to eliminate loops and their 
replacement by straight lines as far as possible. 

A somewhat different mode has been adopted in the case of PHA, 
where we find that only PA has been carved with a curious 
ornamentation at the top to distinguish it from the first letter of the 
labial. 

Coming to more special forms we have to note the instance of JA, 
TPIA and DHA, the ornamental DHA and SA. 

The form of ]HA, which does not materially differ from the 
characteristics of the same letter obtained in inscriptions of the 
14th century A.D., is also to be noted. We might also refer to NA with 
a short ending as a curious specimen of caligraphy. The nasal N is 
always indicated by an anmwara written after the letter, instead of at the 
top as in the present day Nagari, apparently for the sake of convenience 
in engraving the leaf. 



In the formation ol compounded letters,, the writer’s difficulty is all 
the more gteal when it comes to putting more than three letters 
logethei. In the depiction oi YA in a compound letter (]ot{aksara) 
he uniformly slraighlencd the loop into a straight line without the 
elimination of the vertical o[ the previous letter or letters. The tendency 
to simplify the clustered consonants is also seen in the letters being 
engraved in the order in which they are to be pronounced and by 
denoting their conjunct natuie by a continuous curve carved on the tops 
of each of them. In the chart we have selected some words commonly 
noticed in the manuscripts and fi om their treatment it would be apparent 
that their identification would have been somewhat difficult had not 
the printed text been made available to us. 

It would be needless to go into the details of each and every letter, 
but we might only draw the attention of the reader to the forms of R]JA, 
CCHA, STHA and RKHA , which have to be studied from the chart 
itself. 

After studying these changes and how they were effected we now turn 
to the problem about the age ol the manusciipl and see how far the 
changes we have noted above would help us to determine the 
same. 

Though we have ample testimony to show thaL palm-leaf was most 
commonly used as a medium of writing before paper came to be 
invented (as is apparent from the earlier paper manuscripts which have 
still retained a space indicated by a blank in imitation of the holes in 
palm-leaf manuscripts or by red dots specifying the same, as well as 
from the historical evidence noted by several writers), it must be admitted 
that the palaeography of palm-leaf manuscripts has not helped us much 
in determining its exact age. The naluial difficulty of writing material 
does not vanish even after studying these details and the changes as have 
been noted above. We have already seen that some of the changes in 
script were made obviously foi the sake of palm-leaf on which they are 
engraved, and would not have perhaps appeared had the manuscript 
been written on paper. 

Moreover, such a study of the characters obtained in palm-leaf 
manuscripts from the point of their palaeography has never been made 
up to now on a considerable scale. Buhler in his Iniische Paleographic, 
Taffel VI, included several specimens of characters from different 



kinds of manuscripts obtained in India and abroad.- Pandi'i 
Gaueishankar OjHA 4 also indicated the same from some of the 
manuscripts of the 16-17th century A-D. But in their citations the 
regional factor in the development of the script has not been stressed. 
From the examples cited there it cannot be ascertained whether the use 
of the script could have been restricted to any particular locality. 
This factor cannot be overlooked in view of the fact that even in paper 
manuscripts belonging to the same period, we notice some difference 
in script in one and the same locality. Thus we find different scripts 5 
employed in Jaina and non-Jaina manuscripts. The palseographical 
chart of letters obtained in one manuscript cannot therefore be 
a desideratum for the age of all other manuscripts in a particular locality 
and for the same period. Unless a detailed study of some of the most 
ancient and dated manuscripts is completed, as in the case of lithic 
and copper-plate documents from which a general and systematic 
evolution of the script has been traced by the epigraphisla, it would 
not be possible to say with any certainty about the age of a manuscript 
from its script alone. 

Till then the accompanying chart would serve only as an attempt in 
this direction, though the writer has hopes that it would be taken up 
seriously in places where such material has fortunately been preserved in 
greater abundance. 


1 0)hs, Protfrro Bharatiya Lifl-MSla, Lippatm, 65. 

5 Ct. H. H. Kapulm nrlide* in ABORl 16.171-86; 19386-418. 
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KINSHIP TERMS AND THE FAMILY ORGANIZATION 
AS FOUND IN THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
MAHABHARATA 

By 

I. KAIlvt 
Introduction 

Kinship terms for the following concepts are found in the critically 
edited part of the MabSbhTirata. 

Groat-grand-father, grand-father, (separate terms for father’s father 
and mother’s father), falhei, son, grandson, (separate terms for son’s son 
and daughter’s son), great-grand-son, mother, daughter, gtand-daughter 
(daughter's daughter), mother's brother, father’s sister and mother's 
sister. For relations by marriage there are terms for husband, wife, 
co-wife, husband’s brother, wife's brothel , husband's father, wife’s father, 
husband’s mother, son’s wife, daughter’s husband, Besides these there 
are terms which denote tho family or household, the concepts of relation- 
ship through father anil relationship though marriage. 

There are cettain terms which may be termed the primary kinship terms 
like pitr (father), niofr (mother) etc. For certain relationships several 
terms are used, for example putra, sata, siinu, dayada, temaya and others 
for son, or pain', jdya, dara for wife. It is not always possible to find out 
which of these many terms are literary expiessions of the functions of that 
relationship and which are genuine kinship terms. In such cases, it would 
be extremely instructive to study Sanskrit texts of different periods and 
of different content in order to find out how different words are preferred in 
different contexts. A mere cursory glance will show how certain words 
very frequent in the Vedic texts (e.g. sum) are used but rarely in the epic, 
while certain others like dara for wife are not found at all in the Vedas. 
The word sural is an old word and if it is found in die Vedas and but 
rarely in the epic it is a clue worth following. The two may be divided 
by time as also by cultural content in order to account for the change in 
the preferred vocabulary. Tbo Vedas are the esoteric literature of the 
two higher castes while the epic is a populai record which is recited by 
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trained minstrels at differenl festive gatherings to which tho common 
people wore admitted as audience. The difference in words may he due 
to this fact. It is found today that the vocabulary used hy different castes 
is slightly different. The vocabulary of the mantra (priestly) literature 
may ho different, may he conservative and old, may have many echoes — 
even in later times of the old Indo-Eui'opean-Iranian vocabulary while 
the sauta (from suta, the stay "teller ) literature as lepresonting a contact 
with an ever changing audience may rcprescnL a more popular vocabulary) 
A change in the fashion in words may have for its causes either the time 
factor or culture-content of different Sanskritic texts. It was, therefore, 
thought necessary, more from the point of view of further studies than 
for the exigencies of the present paper to prepare an index of kinship terms 
discussed in this paper and to give a word-count for the different terms. 

The Hindu family or the Vedic family has been studied by many scholars 
both Indian and European. Delbruck and Schrader have even studied 
the kinship terms used but tho point of view of this paper is different 
from that of these former studies. Firstly this paper deals with one text 
only and studies the kinship terms and usages as depicted in one narrative 
only. The necessity of a critically edited text is justified hy tho fact that 
within the so-edited text the terminology follows a perfectly logical pattern 
without exception while all the words which would have vitiated this 
pattern are found in texts which are rejected solely on the ground of 
manuscript evidence. (Thus the word pitrvya not discussed in this paper 
as not occurring in the critical text is found in the Kumbhakonam edition). 
This also leads us to the second point that Indian social institutions must 
not be studied in an eclectic way by gathering the evidence of the Dharma- 
sastras but must be studied by compiling case histories of different kinship 
usages recorded in Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina literatures. These 
would reveal to us, as does this story of the epic, that the Indian social 
institutions have evolved in a world of constant and stimulating culture- 
contact where people of different cultures marry with each other, fight 
with each other and have to live as neighbours carrying on a struggle which 
may end in cultural assimilation or extermination. In the MahabhSrata 
story this cultural process is unrolled before our eyes in a vivid and gripping 
narration and the attention of a student of social process must be primarily 
fixed on these narratives and not on such abstract one-sided treatises as the 
Dharma-Siistras. The first part of the paper describes the kinship terms, 
the second, the kinship usages and the family organisation. References to 
other Sanskrit texts is avoided as it is necessary to complete some more 
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studies of this nature before compai alive study of the diverse material 
can be undertaken . 


PART I 

Great-grandfather 

The word prapitamaha is used for the (a) great-grandfather 
(father’s father's father), (b) his brother, (c) mother’s grandfather (?), (d) 
ancestors in general and for (e) the creator as the ancestor of all the living 
beings. 

Parikgid iti vikhySto raja kauravavamsabhri || 1.32.16. 

yatlia Pan^uh . . . . babhuva mvgayasilab purasya prapit&nahab || 1.32.17, see also 1.37.25 

The famous king and noble scion of the Kuru Race by name Pariksit 
was fond of hunting as his great-grandfather Pandu before him. 

bhagavan KainyakSl Pirtha gate ne prapitamaha | 
piy^nvab kinwkurvnnta . . . . || 3.79.1 

(A) In the following context the word seems to have been used for the 
great-great-grandfather, or in a classificatory manner for the brother of 
the great-grandfathor. Janamejaya is said to have ruled in the same 
manner as his prapitamaha (great grandfather) before. Janamejaya ’s 
great-grand-falher was Arjunawbowasnevera king. The word therefore 
may stand for Dharmaraja, the eldest brother of Arjuna. It may also have 
been used for the father of the great-grandfather, i.e. Pandu. 

(Janomejayab) 6asasa rajyam kurupumga vagrajab | 1.40.7 
yathasya virab prapiiamahas tathl | 

* (Janamejaya) the foremost among Kuru heroes then ruled over his 
kingdom like his brave great-grandfather (Dharma Raja or more likely 
Plndu) before him.' 

(c) In the following the word may mean, either father's father's father 
or mother's father's father. Sesa, the great serpant, addresses Brahman 
as prapitamaha, who is the father of Marici, the father of Kasyapa who is 
the father of Sesa. Mesa’s mother Kadru is the daughter of Prajapati the 
son of Brahman and so Brahman becomes Mesa’s mother's grandfather, 


Sega uvaefl — esa eva vjro me'dya kSnksitab prapitamaha )| 1.32.17. 
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trained minstrels at different festive gatherings lo which the common 
people wore admitted as audience. The difference in words may be due 
to this fact. It is found today that tho vocabulary urcd hy different castes 
is slightly different. The vocabulary of the mantra (priestly) literature 
may be different, may be conservative and old, ntay have many echoes- - 
even in later times of the old Indo-European- Iranian vocabulary while 
the snafu (from suta, the story-teller) literature as representing a contact 
with an ever changing audience may represent a moro popular vocabulary, 
A change in the fashion in words may have for its causes either the time 
factor or culture-content of different Sanskritic texts. It was, theiefore, 
thought necessary, more from I ho point of view of furthei studies than 
for the exigencies of tho present paper to prepare an index of kinship terms 
discussed in this paper and to give a word-count for the different terms. 

The Hindu family oi the Vedic family has been studied by many scholars 
both Indian and European. DelbuUck and Sciiraper have even studied 
the kinship terms used but the point of view of this paper is different 
from that of these former studies. Firstly this paper deals with one text 
only and studies the kinship terms and usages as depicted in one narrative 
only- The necessity of a critically edited text is justified hy the fact that 
within the so-edited text the terminology follows a perfectly logical pattern 
without exception while all the words which would have vitiated this 
pattern are found in texts which arc i ejected solely on tho ground of 
manuscript evidence. CThus the word pitrvya not discussed in this paper 
as not occurring in the critical text is found in the Kumbhakonam edition). 
This also loads us to the second point that Indian social institutions must 
not be studied in an eclectic way by gathering the evidence of the Dharma- 
saslras but must be studied by compiling case bistories of different kinship 
usages recorded in Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina literatures. These 
would reveal to us, as does this story of the epic, that the Indian social 
institutions have evolved in a world of constant and stimulating culture- 
contact where people of different cultures marry with each other, fight 
with each other and have lo live as neighbours carrying on a struggle which 
may end in cultural assimilation or extermination. In the Mahabharata 
story this cultural process is unrolled before our oyes in a vivid and gripping 
narration and the attention of a student of social process must be primarily 
fixed on these narratives and not on such abstract one-sided treatises as the 
Dharma-saslras. The first part of the paper describes the kinship terms, 
the second, the kinship usages and the family organisation. References to 
other Sanskrit texts is avoided as it is necessary to complete some more 
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stadias of this nature before rompaintivo study of the diverse material 
can be undertaken . 


PART I 

Great-grandfather 

The word prapitamaha is used for the (a) great-grandfather 
(father’s father's father), (b) his brother, (c) mother's grandfather (?), (d) 
ancestors in general and for (e) the creator as the ancestor of all the living 
beings. 

Pankftid iti vikhyuto raja kauravavam&bWrt || 1.32.16. 

yatha Panqluh. , babhuva mrgaydsilah purasya prapitamahob || 1.32.17. see also 1.37.25 

The famous king and noble scion of the Kuru Race by name Pariksit 
was fond of hunting as hi3 great-grandfather Pandu before him. 

Ijhdiiavan Ksmyakll Pnrtha Rate ne prapitantaha \ 
plodsv.ti Icimakirvnntn || 3.79.1 

(A) In the following context the word seems to have been used for the 
great-great-grandfather, oi in a classificatory manner for the brother of 
the great-grandfather. Janamejaya is said to have ruled in the same 
manner as his prapitamaha (great grandfather) before. Janamejaya ’s 
great -grand-falher was Arjuna who was never a king. The word therefore 
may stand for Dharmaraja, the eldest brother of Arjuna. It may also have 
been used for the father of the great-grandfather, i.e. Pandu. 

(Jannmejayab) sa&sa rajyam kurupumga vagrajab | 1.40.7 
yathasya vlfnb prapi&mahas latha || 

‘ (Janamejaya) the foremost among Kuru heroes then ruled over his 
kingdom like his brave great-grandfather (Dharma Raja or more likely 
Pandu) before him.’ 

(c) In the following the word may mean, either father’s father’s father 
or mother’s father's father. Se?a, the great serpant, addresses Brahman 
as prapitamaha, who is the father of Marici, the father of Kasyapa who is 
the father of 6e?a Sesa’s mother Kadru is the daughter of Prajapati the 
son of Brahman and so Brahman becomes Sera’s mother’s grandfather. 


Sepa uvaefl — esa eva varo msMya kankaitab prapitamaha J| 1.32.17. 
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Se?a said, “ Oh great-grand father, I desire only this boon”.’ 

(d) It is also used for any distant ancestor or for ancestors in general. 

tfitha (jonamejayab) B&mpQjayitva lain (Vyfiaam) 

yatnena prapilamaham J| 1.54.15. 

‘ (Janamejaya) did homage to his ancestor (Vyasa). Vyasa is the grand 
father of the great-grand father of Janamejaya. (Vyasa-Pandu-Arjuna- 
Abhimanyu-Parlksit-Janame jaya) . ' 

tefam apVdam prapila malilnlam rajyani pitufcaiva kiirutluimnSm || 1.194,5. 

' This kingdom belonged to their ancestors as also to their father, they 
who are the best of Kurus . 1 

Here Bhi?ma wants to stress that the kingdom is the ancestral property 
of the Papdavas. 

(e) In the following the word is applied to the creator. 

Bphttosya vrspiveiruasya bhartq ^aptU ca M?dKftVftl.t 

trayipam api loklnam bhapavSn prapilmahah jj 5.843 

c Madhava is the sustainer and the protector of the prosperous Vrsni clan, 
he the Lord, the Creator (ancestor) also sustains and protects the three 
worlds.* 

Brahman the creator is called prapitamaha also. (cf. below under 
pitamaha) . 

(/) The descriptive phrase fathers grandfather — pituh pitamahas — 
is also used in place of prapitamaha. 

tathaiva saivadliarrminat piiurmama pitamnffab | 

PratTpab prtKTvfpalab . . . . |j 5.147.4 

Dhrtarfi§fva says to his son — *' So also the king Pratfpa, learned in religious 
lore, the grandfather of my father (was famous etc.). 

Grand Father 

The word pitamaha is used for (a) the father's father, (b) the brother of 
the father s father, (c) mother’s father (?), (d) for ancestors in general, 
and (e) for Brahman the Creator. 
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In the following examples Vyasa and the king Vicitrav'rya are both 
referred to as iho father's father of the Pandavas. As is well known VySsa 
was the begetter of their father, while Vicitravirya was the legal father 
(the mother’s husband) of their father. 

evnm uklvl raah'bhlgah FJij^v'narn pi/amo iAa£ | 

P^rtKln Smantiya Kuntlm Cd prjll?'.hat<i rnah'tap'h |j 1 .157.16. 

* The noble grandfather of the P^O^avas, having said so and taken leave 
of the Parih^ and of Kuntl, started.’ 

rrjyarh tu P^n ’01 idamapradhftya m | tasyadya putt'h prabhavanti nanye | 
rSjyam tad etan niltbilam P.ijdavrnEm | paitamaham putiapoutrTnug mi || 5.146.32. 

1 This kingdom was Pfntju's without a rival. His sons alone shall rule 
now and none others. This whole kingdom belongs to the Pandavas. 
It has descended to them from the grandfather, and is to be inherited by 
the sons and the grandsons.' (paitamaha may mean ancestral also but in 
this verse it seems as if special reference is made to the fact that the two 
ascendant generations — the father and the grandfather — of the Ptndavas 
were kings and they therefore had a right to the kingdom). 

(4) Bhisma the half-brother of Vicitravirya, the grandfather of the 
Pandavas and Dhsrtartslras is also called the grandfather. As grand- 
father (uncle ?) of these princes and as the oldest male member of the 
family he is referred to as grandfather by almost all the younger people 

[Dhfstadyumna (3.13.118) Kama (5.61.12,13), and Kr?m (5.71.11) 
belonging to the generation of the Pandavas.] 

Bh 4 * * 7 ?mab pi&maho j5 Viduro jammi ca me | 
suhnjanna ca prSyo me nagare n.'EasLlrvayc |[ 3.1.33 

(Dharmaraja says), “ Grandfather Bhi?rpa, the king, Vidura, my 
mother and most of my friends are in the city of Hastinapura.” 

bhavZn Kjatta ca rlil ca CcTryo v3 pilamahab | 

m~m eva pniigaihante nanyam knmeana -Irlhivaifi || 5.125.4 

“ You, Ksatta, the king, the preceptor, even the grandfather put the 
blame on me and on no other king,” said Duryodhana. 

(c) In the following the word is used for mother's father. 

afer-loante ca dauhitrrn api nityam pifamabah \ 
tan svayarh vai paritrCsye rakqantT jlvitam pi tub j| U47.6 
mo-ii Bk Y 62 — 9 
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The piiSmahas (fathei's falliers) always wish foi grandchildren (born 
of their daughters, lit. daughter's childien). In protecting the life 
of the father I am also saving the ltfe of the gr andchildren (who will he 
born of daughters to be born.) 

This use is unique as anothei word exists for mother’s father. 

(J) In plural it is used for ancestors generally Sometimes it is 
qualified by the word puma. 

ktm dkuivanta knurtvyS mania putoapilatnahah | 3.1 l 

Janamejaya asks, ** What did my ancient ancestors of the Kuru family 

ptHamaha me vmade Kapilena mail" nodi 

nila vaivasvatal «ii)am || 3 107 ]6 

“ O Great River, giver of boons, my ancestors were led to the abode 
of death by Kapila.” (King Bhagiratha refers to the half-hrotheis of 
his great-grandfather). 

atam~nah what sa .van dadai ‘a ptCmahan 1 

lambamlnSn mah"qaitc p'dai rfltdhtait ndhomuldCn |j I 13 II 

(The sage Jaratlcaiu) once, while wandering, saw his ancestors hangtng 
upside down in a huge pit. 

(e) It is used to denote the creatoi Brahman or his son Prajapati as the 
begetter of all living beings. Brahman is referred to mostly as pitamaka 
(the grandfather) ; actually according to the genealogy he is the great 
grandfather of the gods (Brahman — Adlti — gods or Brahman Marici — 
Ka'yapa — gods) while PrajEpati, through whose daughters the world 
is generated is far removed from Manu, the father of mankind. 

tato dadrsui asftiam saha de\aih Ptianiahum | 1 203 3 

‘They saw there Brahman (lit. the grandfather) seated with other 
gods.’ 

tehhyah prlWtfiia jajtw Dahso Dak?:d im'K prajah j 
wnUiiittli puTuaavirslira aa hi U'apdanab || 1,70 4 

From them was born Piacetasa Daksa, from Daksa, the living beings 
were born, 0 tiger among men, he therefore is the grandfather (ancestor), 
of all the peoples.' 
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Brahman is also called the ancestor of all beings, saroa-loka- 
pita mafia. 

tarn darlaun avuyarii Biahmi amoalokapitamahah | 1.6. 5. 

‘ Brahma himself, the ancestor of all beings, saw her.’ 

In the following veise Brahma is called the pitiimaha, though he is the 
father of Bhrgu, the husband of Puloma. As such he should have been 
addressed as father or pita, as the word used for Puloma is vadhu i.e. 
daughter-in-law. Pitamaha, thus, is used of Brahman in whatever 
context the word occurs. 

hlnlVttyam'sa bhaRnvIn vadhu m brahma /jifama/ta/i | 1 .6.5 

‘ God Brahma, the grandfather soothed the young bride (daughter-in- 
law).’ The descent is as follows: Brahman — EhrguX Puloma, 
therefore, Puloma, the vadhu , is Brahman’s daughter-in-law. 

a. . + + * * 

The word mdtamaha is used for mother’s father. The terms motes 
pita, matin' janakfl and matas sanm-karta are also used (5.174.1 7,20,24 ; 
5.175.28). 

Yay"tir ufatni Nnhu'Jnsya pulrab . . . -mn (dmata’harh bhavat^m prak~4ab | 1.88,21 

‘ I am Yayati, the son of Nahusa, and reveal myself as your mother's 
father.’ 

The word purva is used in plural to denote distant ancestors. The 
word paurvi^t is used once to denote a distant ancestress. 

na hi tfpylmi purvejam smv'jiaS can tarn maliat | 1.56.3 

I am never tired of hearing the great deeds of my ancestors. 

evam 5aTn nwMbh'gl Tapatl nama Paw vikh 1 

tava VttivaevaU Pfirtba trpatyaa ivam yaya malab H 1.163.22 

‘ In this way was Tapati, the daughter of Vivas van, your great 
ancestress. From her are you called Tapatya. 

The descriptive phrase pitus pita (father’s father), is also found in 
a -number of verses. 

Balih papraccha tLxityendrum Ptalh^dam /Mforam pilulf j 3.29.2 

mo - n Bk Y 62 — 9a 
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‘ Bali asked his father's father. Pralharfa, the king of Daityas.’ 

Father and manes (the departed Ancestors). 

The words pi t(, tata, janitr, janayitr, and jcma\a are used. Each word 
has its own peculiarities as described below. 

The word piff is used for (a) father, (b) father’s brother ; in the dual 
it means (c) parents and in the plural it is most often used to denote 
(d) the departed ancestors. 

fa) In the following the word is used for the begetter, as also for the 
legal father, i.e. the husband of the mother. 

aha riTm amnra'rep;tiah pita lava Sdlakwtufci 1 
KuntTeutam iho pf'ptam pn'yantu tridaihy'b || 3.43.12 

The greatest among gods, your father, Salakialu (India), said to me 
“ Let the dwellers of heaven sea the son of Kuril, who has arrived here. ’ 
(Indra is the begetter of Arjuna, while his legal father is Pandu), 

u'aivad dharm'tmanS jlteb blla ova } i la mama [ 

jivlt-ntam amnuprZpraptah k’m'tiimlvetl nnl> ttutain J| 1.110.3 

' My father even as a child had his mind bent on duty, but he came to 
his end with his soul wrapped up in desire.’ (Paijdu refers here to king 
Vicitravirya after whose death he was born to queen Ambalika from the 
sage VyBsa.) 

(b) The word pitr is also used for father's brother and is sometimes 
qualified in order to indicate whether the younger brother of the father 
was meant. It is thus used in a class ificatory way. 

hatam eva hi posy 'mi glngeyam pilaram rri»c 1 5.162.2. 

I see my father, the son of Ganga, as good as already dead on the 
battlefield. (Dhftarasfra refers here to Bhigma, the half-brother of his 
father). 

vy"jah~ra tato iCkynm Vidutah satya^angarah I 

piiwr vadanam anvlkeyya parivrtya ca dharmavit j| 5.146.17. 

Vidura, the truthful, learned in Dharma, looked at his father, and said 
these words,’ (by 44 father ** is meant here Bhl?ma who was the uncle of 
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Dhrtarastra, the half ( ?) brother of Vidura ; uboul Vidura’s relationship 
cf. further p. ) 

nurvathu tVrtlk&ormih oiitai\ locale m innm inftfeVta | 
yattvam plluri BliTsme cn pr<mip3tam samlcaielj || 5.71.24 

' It is just like you, and 0, sinless one. I like il too that you pay your 
respects to the father (uncle Dhrtarastra) and Bhi?ma.’ 

pito yavlyan aamriknm Kfatta dbarmabhitarh varah I 5.145.13. 

Says Dharmaraja — 4 Our junior father, the Ksatta, best among those 
who practice dharma.’ 

dttdafba pilatam viildaluun prajnScakpufara Uvaram I 2.52.26. 

He saw his father, the old blind king. 

piCa>am somupStiptWL Dhrtauslram krtEujalih | 2.C4.I7 

‘ (Dharmaraja) waited on his father Dhrtarastra, with folded hands.' 
upastliitnin vrddhaui amdliatli pUaram pa-ya bh:rnta 1 2.65.11. 

“ Oh Eharata (Dharma) see me your old blind father " (said by 
Dhrtarastra to Yudbis\hira). 

kvtyakzle u pastime ye pitom itl GHn;olkacab | 

Smantrya fakaaiiMivjB hat pratnsthe cottarZm difam, j| 1.143.37, 

“ * I shall wait on the fathers (father and uncles together) in the time of 
need’. So saying and taking their leave Ghatotkaca went north.” 

dayito Vasudevasya blfyct prabbtfi ctbbavat. | 

pjtrpnm caiva sarve?5m prajnnrm jvs candromlb |[. I .13 j63 

‘ He (Abhimanyu, tlie son of Ar juna and Subhidra) from his childhood 
was beloved of Vasudeva and also of all bis fathers (uncles and father) 
as moon is of people.’ 

yan mlbravit Dhrtai Spiro iri&ylm | 

Ajgtcfotro vacanain pita tc 5.24.10 j| 

‘(Know) 0 Ajatacatru what Dhrtarastra your father (uncle) said to me 
in the evening.’ 

(c) tasya vyadbasya pitarau brShmapah snmdadftfta ha | 3.204.8. 
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‘The BrJhmana jaw the parents of the hunter.’ 

(d) In the plural though it may mean fathers, it is most often used to 
denote the departed ancestors. The god Yama, the god of the under- 
world is called the king of the pit's ( pitXrdjah 3.281 .14). 

hanyuihi J ptiarab piitrln putrjsc'pi talhj p.tfn | 

Fathers might kill the sons and sons the fathers. 
io tesu rudhir mbliasau hradepu krodKorn’i'ccKitob | 
fiilfn samtarfviy m sa rudhirepeti nab frutam }| 1,2.5. 

‘ Overw helmed with anger, he ofered oblations of blood to the manes 
(his dead ancestors), at the tanks filled with blood.’ 

The word lata 1 is used most often in the vocative singular case, and has 
become merely a mode of address to a man or men junior than the speaker, 
It is also uted for seniors but rarely, (o) In this sense it has no kinship 
connotation. It is, however, sometimes used also in the sense of father 
where it may occur, (b) in the vocative, or (c) in any other case, 
(d) it is also used in a classificatory sense for the brother of the father and 
is qualified by the adjective ftnnjosa, 

(а) bbrguvamsilt prabhity eva tvaja me katliitnm mahat | 
akhy nam akhilam tala snute prrto’smi lena te |] 1.53.27 

(laaunaka says to the story-teller), " You have narrated a great story 
starting from the genealogy of the Ehfgus. Dear Suta, I am pleased 
with you,” 

(б) te lata yadi monyadhvam utsavam v’rap'vate | 

vjhamdKvam yath marafi 1.85.21. )| 

" If you care, live in happiness and festivity at Vsranavata, like gods." 
Dhrtarastr® says this to Yudhisthira, using the word tata collectively for 
all the brothers. 

uitv'ri te (atti gfhc vaaantu { sriy’bhijua/asyn g{hasthadharme j| 

vjrddho jnativ avaannnah kullnab | aakha daridro bbagmi cinapatya (| 5.33.59. 


1 JTTta is given as a lallwort by Walde-PoKORNY, Vergktchcmies Worlorbach der, i.-g. 
Spracben. 1, 704. It means lather ’ in many Indo-Germonic languages. A mod.ficd form 
Tei® means aunt in the Irish. As it is only a lallwort, its original root-meaning cannot be fixed 
as " lather ", It may have also from the very beginning two uses : (1) a definite connotation 
and (2) a mode at intimate address amongst members of tbe family-circle. 
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Vidura says to Dhumvlslra his elder brother “ tata, let these four find 
shelter in your house, you who carry the duly of the householder, being 
blessed by riches. The four persons being an aged kinsmen, clansman, 
come to bad days, a poor friend and Lho childless sister. 

(b and <) ml tata lata ta tcli iui lc (a to mah~mu>*ih | 1.169,7 

“ Do not call out tata, tata tata because, tKis great sage is not your 
father.” (tata). 

(rf) hhos tala Vanyasa vadc dvnyor nlslya nlm sambhavab. | 1.98.13 

“ O Junior father, I tell you two cannot be together here.” 

(Address hy Dirghalamas to Brhaspati, the younger brother of his 
father). 

The words janitt, janatjiU and janaka occur only once or twice. 

bbEry"y"m janilam pul ft m crW-'c iv/pn iv.”nanam [ 

bbdatc jaiuta prckpyn. - . || 1.68.48. 

‘The father rejoices at seeing a son like his own image in a mirror, born 
of his wife." 

lc? m janmiila n~uynfi ivadilc bhuvi didyato | 1,92 51 

Nobody cxcepL you in this world is their begetter (father). The word 
here has the meaning of begetter, rather than of the lcinship connotation 
“ father” . 

dhanyaa le pulra janako dew bh'mn vibhavnsub 1 3 292.16 

Son, blessed is your father, the god Sun. 

aham le janakax Ilia dharma mrdupai'.kramab l 3.298.6. 

“ Child of gentle ways I am your father Dharma.” 

Mother. 

The words rriatr , atnba, janarii , janitrt and chatri are found. The words 
maix and amba are used for own mother, as also for the step-mother. The 
word matx is the most frequent of all these words. It is used in a 
classificatory sense in three instances, once for father’s brother’s wife, once 
for mother's sister and once for all women in the family of about the same 
age as the own mother. 

Haidimbeyn parisruiita tnvn m^ia 'pargjlta [ 3.145.4 
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• 0 son of Hidimba, your mother (Draupad*) is tired. 

a:rau?am aka in Cruatho garbha'ayy'gatas tada | 

ar^vam malrvargasya bkigCotm kjatriynir vadhe | 1.171.5 

‘At that time, placed in the thigh and still in the embryonal stage, 

I heard the lament of my mothers, while the Bhrgus were being hilled 
by the K?atriyas’. (Mothers here means the mother and her brothers- 
in-law’s wives and cousins-in-law's wives). 

aarva mags tatkl prf'.va kpva caiva piadakgiaam 

prayayiir vtra>?t>at£m 1.133.4 

' After taking leave of all mothers (here aunts) making pradaksiria to 
them they went to Varanavata.’ (As Kunti accompanied the Pandavas 
to Vsranavata, here " all mothers " means wives of father's brothers and 
cousins.) 

mataram caiva G‘ndh“ri m'rii ca tvadguoak'nkjaya 
upasthltam vftldhatn ondham pitaram pa yn bh rata 2.65.1 1 

* 0 BhSrata prince see, I your old blind uncle (father) and your aunt 
(lit. mother) Gandharl have come to experience your virtues.’ 

ciTavi problem malar ram amijn.tum arhaai 3.66.17 

Mother (aunt), please permit me to go as I have been away from home 
for a very long time. (Damayantl says this to her mother’s sister). 

Amba occurs but rarely, twice in the vocative case and once in the 
nominative. 

evam caiva vadaty amba | 1.187.22. 

‘The mother also says so'. 

nantba Santamma i'tab kauravam vam ’amudvahan 1 
ptatljn m vltath.ni kuryatm |[ 5.145.32. 

‘O mother, I who am born of Santanu, bearing the name of the 
Kauravas shall not falsify my solemn pledge'. 

sham prejyaS ca d sai ca tavomia autavatsale 5.145.33 

'I am your servant and slave, 0 mother, fond of sons.’ 
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The word dJuitn is used for the nurse, or an elderly woman attendant 
who functions as chaperon but in one place it is used definitely for 
mother. 

onujnata yoyau all tu knnyi SilvapntcJ} puram 
vrddKair dvijBtibhir fiiipla Jhalrtja c.nugala tads. 5.172.2. 

‘Being permitted to do so, that maiden went to the city of Salva. She 
was protected by elderly Brahmins and accompanied by an elderly lady 
as chaperon.' 

te?am janaylta nfayas tvadrte bhuvi vidyalc 
madvidhS manusi dhair't na caivoRt'ba kadecana 1.192.5 

‘Their begetter (father) is nobody but you on this earth. And no mortal 
mother exists which can be compared with me.’ 

The words janatu is not vary rare and occurs in every parvan. The 
word janitrl is rare. 

tutropavialucir iv^mvlasyn te?ai» jonilr'ili mama pratarlcah 1.185.7 

'Seated there, lifce the flame of the fire, was I think their mother.’ 
gurSnSm caivtt aarvcStim jaaih' paramo gurtB 1.186.16 

Of all the elders deserving obedience, mother comos first. 

Father's Brother- 

No special word for this relation is found in the critical edition, which 
is to be expected as everywhere the words for father, namely pitf and tata 
are used for father’s brother. The word pilrvya occurs in the Kumbha- 
konam edition and the verse in which it occurs does not form part 
of the constituted text on the strength of documentary evidence only ; 
now its omission is justified on the strength of the kinship terminology 
and usages as found in the MahabhSrata. 

Mother's Bother. 

The word matula is everywhere used. The more homely word niama 
used in folktales like Pancatantra is not found. 

Father’s Sister. 

Father's sister is pitxxvasi or pitas soorsa. Kunti is often times addressed 
and mentioned as pitrsvasa by Kr$na. 

fed nu stmantini tvtdtg !oks=v Mti pitfflaaab 5,85.90. 
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“ 0, aunt (sister of my father) where is a woman like you in the 
universe ?" 

tato’pa-yat suasaran* pr tJm'u pituh 2.12.29 

He visited with joy the sister of his father. 

Mother's Sister. 

The same words as for mother is used once (cf. above). There is also 
the descriptive term matrsvasa or matur bhagint. 

bsjlum ity eva tlm ukU'a hrsfa malrQVasa nrpa, , . .prasth'paySmSsa 3.66.20. 

The rejoicing aunt (mother’s sister) said, “ so be it,” and sent her 
home. 

pranamya matur bhai}ir{im idam vaennam abravalt 3.66.15 

' Bowing down to the aunt (mother's sister), she said these words’. 

Brother. 

The same word bhra.tr is used (or brother, father's brother's son, some- 
times for father’s sister’s son, mother’s brother’s son and also once for 
great-grandfather's brother’s grandson. Thus the word bhratr is used in 
a classificatory sense for various relatives. The other words in use are 
sodarya and sahodara. These two words (born of the same mother) are 
used sometimes as an adjective of the word bhratr to distinguish own 
brothers from step-brothers. They are used collectively of all Paijdava 
brothers though they are not born of the same mother ; the three elder 
brothers being step-brothers of the two youngest. 

uifcy'miaaktavflirj bi fc/irafara^C?) bbr’tero dqvad'navsh 5.98.18. 

‘The brothers, (step-brother's) Devas and Danavas, are always hating 
each other.’ 

Ihralantk p-rvaj - LIs ca susamfddhls ca sorvaab 

nileftya nitjiLh devair asurlfc plpq avarjabha 3.34.58. 

‘O Papdava-hrave, the gods conquered by cunning the Asuras who 
were the brothers (step-brothers), born before them and possessed of 
wealth.’ 


yatliaiv. pitrto Bh T ?mas tethl tvamApi itl [f tab 
Virata Vicitiavlrynsya. . . . 1.9930. 
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'Satyavati says lo Vy3s, the son hum in her ns a maiden, “Just as Bhlsma 
Is the brother of Vicilravlrya front I he father’s side, so you are his brother 
from the mother's side 

bhi * h biah balm Kaunlrya nibodludht m v«u.o mama 

punar vo vigraho ml l»b‘.t Ui t> UvApr&sth'ra Svna 1.99.24. 

‘ Son of KuntI listen to my woids. May you not again quarrel with your 
biothers (cousins). Live in Khandavaprastha.’ 

Aijurw uvlca — titsrjual'm Citrnsenn bln a l as m'tkam Suycdhanah 3. 

Arjuna said " O Citrasena, please set at liberty our brother (father's 
brother’s son) Suyodhana ”, 

b hmtrhbhts if*’ atu saublu"tiam. . . . 2.65.16 

‘May you keep brotherly relations wilb your brothers/ 

(Said by Dhftaratsra to Dhanna. The brothers referred to here are the 
cousins the sons of Dhr L araslra). 

-•nhoUamab kutu^u Sanmadaltilt sa no hluata 
Sainjiya tmlasklil ta 5.30.21 

‘The best among the Kurus is Saumadatti, 0, Saipjaya : he is our 
brother and my friend.’ (Dharmarija refers to Saumadatti as a brother af 
the Pandavas. Saumadatii is the son’s son of B&lhika the brother of 
Santanu. He thus belongs to the generation of Pandu and ought to have 
been classed with Dharma’s father. In age Dharma and Saumadatti may 
have been about the same. This usage of the word bhratt, is curious.) 

Krspa who is the son of the mother’s brother is also called brother of 
the Pandavas. 

sa fce bhrata snkha caiva katba mndyn Dhanomjayab 5.88.33 

Kuntl asks Krisna — “ How far is Dhanamjaya, who is your brother and 
friend ? “ 

bhrata c"m saVhl clsi BibHatsor mama ca pfiyab 5.70.91 

Dharma says to Kfsna— “ You are the brother and friend of Bibhatsu 
and of me.” 

katham BamabViavaddyulam bhfStrnSm tanmdiltyam 2.46.1. 
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How did the game of chance played among brothers proceed ? 

Dhrtar^lra uvtca. . . .tulyUbHianaviiyiU cc liatharii llutitoh tiiyam nips putia kHmayaac 

moh_t 2503. 

Dhftarastra said “ my princly son, how can you covet the wealth of 
your brother (Dharmaraja), you who are equal to him in birth and 
valour ? 

evamubtaa Utah lurve bhratoro vipuWiuati 

Viiratieyali pandaveyau ca pratastbur magadham puram 2’ 1821. 

Addressed thus, the brave brothers — the two Pandavas and the one 
Varsneya started for the city of Magadha, (The Pandavas are Arjuna an 
Bhima and the Varsneya is Krsna, and they are mentioned here together 
as brothers.) 

In the Aranyaka Parvan Saubhapati Salva calls Sisupalu, the king of 
Cedi his brother. No direct relationship exists between these two. 
Sisupala is the son of the sister of Krsna’s father and is related to Krsna in 
the same way as the Pandavas are related to him. In fact Salva in one 
verse calls SisupSla a brother of Krsna and in the next calls him his own 
brother. From some stanzas in the Sabha Parvan it appears that Salva 
was a subclan of the bigger and numerous clan of Bhojas who had fled 
from the North to the West for fear of Jarasandha. The Bhojas, the 
Andhakas and the Vr?nis are again subclans who trace agnatic relation 
with one another being divisions of the great Yadu clan. There one who 
is a brother of one member of any of these clans is also a brother of any 
member of the other two clans. Thus Salva may have called Sisupala his 
brother. 

ud'cynbbaj35 ca latbs kutanya «tfdascbbibbo 

JorSsandbabhayc d eva pratVA difem S'ritah 2.13.18. 

SOraaepSlj BhadrakSjaK BodUati SalavtK Pe'accartb 

Suatharii ca SufeuHni ca Kupindab Kunlibbib aaha 2.13.19 

The eighteen families of the northern Bhojas have taken shelter in the 
West for fear of Jarasandha. They are Surasena, Bhadrakdra, Bodha, 
Salva, Pataccara, Susthara, Sukutta, Kuninda and Kunti. 2-13.19 

Nine families are here mentioned of these Surasena and Kunti are known 
to belong to Bhoja-Vusmi-Andhaka complex. Kunti is Surasena-suta 
Vasudeva the father of Krsna is called Sauri and the king Kuntibhoja is 
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the adoptive fat her of Kunll I he mother of Pandavas. As the first and the 
last belong to the tihojas (he presumption is that the other clans mentioned 
are also those of Bhojas . 

A/urt/o fit r'ii at ha ca Ha<ugr~nidmui<litam | 

piffiHttnS ca lu to v'fnfi tarii lionisyc Jdn'rtlAnain J| 3,15,21, 

" I shall kill Jansrdana who has killed not in battle, the brave king 
(Sifupala) who was intoxicated, who was but a boy and who was a 
brother (Here the word hrothcr may refer to the relationship between 
Krsoa and Sisupitla but in the next verse the relationship of brother is 
with Salva, the speaker). 

mamf p 'panvnbli-venn bluHta yenn nip‘(.it»h | 

5i£>ipinb ...ta' varihitytt || 3.15.13. 

w I shall kill l ho evil one who has killed my brother Sisupaia 
pnit»»v*\siiyr,ya fctt tjrnimanapaty'ya v'jyavan . . . .pradodau Kuntihhojlya J| 1.104.2,3. 

The warrior (Vasudcva) gave her to the childless Kuntibhoja, the son 
of his father's sister. 

sodaraa maim imvclii hfuJiurab mamlacet<mh | 

saha tair notar, alio VAstum ladbhavdn anumanyat~m || 1.32,8 

“ All my uterine brothers are fools. 1 do not wish to live with them. 
Please permit me to follow my wish. (The word sidarya is here used as 
an adjective.)” 

Vekaya$ ca uaravyjgUrab s odarafy panca p^rthivah | 3.19,25, 

“ The five brave kings, the Kekaya brothers. (Sodarya used as a 
noun.)” 

bhavan agre rathodLab saba sarvaih sahcdaralh bhralxbhl J |j 3.162,19. 

“ First of all are you, with your uterine brothers, proficient in chariot- 
fighting. ( Sahodara is used as an adjective).” 

ajita^dlruir apy odya Bh'nTrjunavasanugab | 

nikrta$ ea may3 p-rva n saha sarvaih wWona'5 jj 5.150.11 

Even AjaUratru follows the will of Bhlma and Arjuna. And formerly 
1 have wronged him and his brothers (sahodara is used here as 
a noun). 
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In one place the word bandhu seems to be used hi the sense of 
“ brother 

upapatmo guodib **«? ho ivo?thlh sie{<;hne>u hariJhufU | 

.(luputleti mlfobda P-rthastrumaai v:rya._n || 5.141.12. 

Mother 's StstER 's Son . 

The word does not occur In the Mbh. 

Father's Brother's Son. 

It is the same as for brother and he is always addressed and referred to 
as bhratr. 

Mother's Brother’s Son. 

He is referred to also as hhratr. as was Krsna by the Pandavas. 

Sister. 

The words suasr and bhagiri are used. The word sodarya is used as 
an adjective only and never as a substantive as in the case of the words 
sodara and sahodara. 

sodaryam prjsylnOa pstnnagotUumk | 1 . 44 . 15 . 

“ The best among snakes paid homage to his uterine sister." 

Father’s Brother’s Daughter. 

Father 's Sister ’s Daughter . 

Mother’s Brother’s Daughter. 

Mother’s Sister’s Daughter. 

No word occurs for these relatives in the critically edited text so far 
except for mother's sister's daughter who is called rmtrsvaseya . 
mama ma/rjwzscya tvam m~ta D„kp“yatjl mama j 3.213.20. 

“ You are the daughter of my mother’s sister because my mother is also 
a daughter of Daksa." 

Many words are used for descendants in general without any reference 
either to the generation or to the sex of the descendant. These are santana, 
firaja, prasava, santati , prasuli and apalya. 
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The words santali nnd santana arc often limes used not in the sense of 
“a child " primal ily hut in the souse “ unbroken continuity " of a clan. 
As this continuity is seemed through a child, which in turn begets off- 
springs, so it has corao to mean offspring, 

toyouilp'day"pily.im irt ' J<iji3i//i lailipyu nd() j 1.97 III. 

“ Beget offspring from the two for the continuity of our race. 

haflKfntrcytfiTinCTs" a k mi ye bliaduun dsiu to | 
anapatyatoikaputratvarii ity i hut rlhaimav dinah [| 1.94,59 

“ I wish for the preservation of the continuity (of our race). May you 
prosper. Wise people say that having but one child is equivalent to 
being childless.” 

SantOTya jajne tam&nam tasm'd 3*.‘t sa SariiUnub ) 1.92.18. 

** A child was horn to Lhc peaceful king therefoie was he Samtanu.” 

mainuiaiialyab p!l8 hbavet pituji puhn*«iLiril manwiiiaiifirii | 

kulasyn xarii&rKlktu.irii cu ynd hllAVCl . . . . jj 3.281.37. 

My father, the king is childless. May he have a hundred sons of his 
own — sons which will help keep the continuity of the line." 
yad dgumavatuli puritans Uilupalydrii pi.ij ynle | 
tat tluiyuli wriiiafi/fl p^ivadiotlin pitdinnh n || 1,68.37. 

* That offspring which is born to a man, knowing traditional lore, 
that saves the ancestors who have died before its birth, by keeping the 
continuity of the line / 

tvayi mltar vlna^Sy'm n<t tial? «yat kulasamtalajk | 1.221.12. 

‘0 mother, when you perish, there will be no continuity of our clan.' 

tapo v'py athava yajno yac c'tiyat pi van am mahdt | 

tat sarvam na Barnaul t tn uantattfitl sat m matam [| 1.41.28. 

‘According to wise men penance, sacrifice and whatever else is deemed 
as sacred is nothing compared to offspring/ 

tad d'ragrahane yalnam s amlatyafn ca marnh burn [| 1.13.22. 

‘There try to get a wife and think of getting progeny. Praja , prasaoa 
and prasuti mean that which is born and stand for offspring or descendants 
in general. Praja also means all the living beings together , «• 

ta ime j&rascfcwsy'jttJie tava lokJti sam vfiSb | 

IHftjlydsva talo lokln upabhokUtii attfvaWn f| 1.2&M3. 
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“ These worlds (heavens) arc forb idden to you because of children 
(for lack of children). Beget children and then you can enjoy eternal 
heavens.” 

tvat praiutlb priya prtpta na mini tapeyaty ajlvitam || 1.146.32. 

" 1 have got (given birth to) these dear offspring of yours. Now 
loss of life will not grieve me. 1 ' 

Marlceb Ka’yapaV putrah Kn6yop“t tu imlfr fir a j ah 1 
prajajnire tnah,bK ga Dalqakanyas ttayeda a || 1.146.32* 

“ Kasyapa was the son of MarTci. From him the thirteen nohle 
daughters of Daksa gave birth to all the living beings.' 

Apalya stands for a child. The words anapatya (childless), anapatyata 
occur often to describe the most undesired thing on this earth — the 
condition of being childless. 

*a tvam m'drim plaveneva tlrayenum anindite | 
apa/yasamvibhagena pfirZni klrtim avapnuhJ f| U 15.14. 

* Save MadrI as with a boat, 0 faultless one, by sharing the children 
with her and thus obtain fame.’ 

sarvajn evanapatyasya na p “van am ihocynte i.l 1 1.24. 

* Everything belonging to a childless person is said to be 
unblessed.’ 


Son. 


The following words are used for a son : 

putra. patraha , siita, atmaja, tanaya, sunu, nandana, dayada, ddraka, 
and kitmdra. Of these the words putra and suta are used most. 

The word putra is used 

(1) for one s own sons. Among these are to be counted (a) one’s 
own son, (6) a son born of one ’s wife by somebody else during one’s 
life-time, (c) a son born to one’s wife after the death of the husband 
(d!) a son born to one s wife while she was yet a maiden at her father’s 
house, and (e) a son bom to a daughter who is pledged as pulrilza 
to perpetuate the father’s line, 
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(2) brother s son. (3) In dual it is employed for a son and daughter. 

(4) for any person of a descending generation. 

(la) yam putram as'omam rrj&riwtvam pura mayyaj-yitlcb I 
sa tc'yain purufavy: glint unyosvainnm grhrntikim || 1.54.31. 

‘ o, king, tiger among men 1 this is the eighth son, whom you had 
through me. Take him home with you, * 

(U) manniyog“l suite suite dvij’tes tHpaerdluk't | 
pulran gunasairryukt'n utp'dayilum arhasi | 
tvatkrtc’ham prthu.Voni gncdieyem pulrinjm gat.m || 1.1 13.20. 

“ Al my command you should give birth to virtuous son through the 
agency of some Brahmin, who has practised penance. Ey this your 
action I shall gain the blessedness of having childrai (of being the father 
of sons).’’ 

(Ic) bli rr tub [nitron Yirfld-byujii raitrfvanmayob snm’n | 
vmtam caret' in tc devy-TU nirdi^’am ilia yan mays |[ 1 .99.3b. 

‘ I shall give to my brother sons like Milra and Varuna. Let the two 
queens practice the observances as told by me.’ (Vyasa promises to 
give birth to sons through the widows of Vicitravirya. They are 
Paijdu and Dhrtarastra who thus become the sons of Vicitravirya.) 

so *81 Kiirnn tatha jutab Papdob ptttraa i dharmatab |) 5.138.9. 

‘ Thus are you, Karna, according to custom the son of PSijdu (Karna 
was born to KuntI in her maidenhood). 

tasyrm ajnnoyat pulram i?jgpam BabbruvZhonam } 

tam drslvS PSo'lavo rtjan qokarpaul abhUo’gamat (1 1.209.24. 

‘ He gave birth through her to a son named Babruvahana for the king. 
After seeing him the Pfndava went towards Gokarna ’ (Babhruvahana 
was taken up as the son byhis mother's father the king of Manalurapura.) 

(2) Throughout the critical edition the word putra is used for brother’s 
son also. 

kim nrrrui vakpyaty avantpradhinab pitrn samrgamaya paratra p:pab | 
patn III samyak carilam mayeli putrrn ap-'prn avaropya rtjyit || 3.1 19.10. 

‘ What will king (Dhrtardstra) say to his ancestors when he goes to 
heaven ? Can he, after depriving hiB innocent sons of their kingdom, 

M-nBkY 62-10 
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aa y tliaL he has behaved impartially towards his sons ? (The 
innocent sons are the Patidavas, the brother’s children of king 
Dhrtarastra). 

.isanvnyun tc’pi nftftnuuvrt pulrah Duiyodluuuft tu mama tlchiU i>r.wfilP)t | 
warn vat detain potahetos lyajeti ko mi hrtlyat «i amnia man vavekgan || 3,5. IS. 

Dhttarastra says : “ Doubtless, those (the Pandavas) are also my son’s ; 
but Duryodhana is born of my own body. How can ono, who 
lays claim to balanced judgment, demand that one should sacrifice one’s 
own body for the salte of others ? 

iinbhiimmkmi ie rcjas vyavastyam imam prabho 1 

pulrcitr bhetto yntha sa fiyr.4 dyfitabefcoa tatbS kum || 2.45.52. 

‘ I do not like wliaL you are doing, O king, my master. Act in such 
a way that your sons (sons and nephews) do not fall out on account of 
the place of dice.’ 

Ksaltnh pu/re$« putrair me kaiaho rui bhnvi$yaLi || 2.45.53. 

0 Ksatta 1 my sons (sons and nephews) shall not quarrel among them- 
selves. 

i?to hi putrasya pits aahaiva | 

tmlasmi kartd Vidurattta mam yuthu || 2.52.15. 

The father is always adored of the son. Therefore I shall do as you, 
O, Vidura, have told me. (Vidura is mentioned as father by Dharmo, 
their relation is that of a man and his brother’s son). 

Pr?mrdya parMSs{ra«i krtartham purmragntam j 

pttiram Hsidya Bhumaa tu tarsgd a<rOny avartayat |j 1.105.26. 

‘ Bhrsma shed tears when he got back the son who had defeated the 
enemies, and achieved his intentions.’ (Here Paijdu is mentioned as the 
son of Bhisma) . 

The word sula is used also in all the senses (la) and (lb) as the word 
pirfra. (2) In dual the word connotes a son and a daughter and (3) at 
one place it is used in the general sense of descendant without reference 
to any particular generation, and (4) for a brother’s son, 

0 a) sfj’iitinem parf paiyadevayatirUvat i 
bahulam klpaiiam <ai%a Vir^asya suias tnda [[ 4.36.38 
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Till' noil Ilf Virala when seized by Arjima waited long and pitiably, 

(l/i) cvnm IVntfoli .wi«h iu»i.i »h vdiiattTnwlalhnllh | 
nimhliCtrih k’llimmiLts lo kuruvanpnvi v«u dlianali |j 1.115.23. 

■ Thus Weie bum the five powerful sons of Pandu, given to him 
by the gods. These sons earned glory and extended .the family of 
Kurus." 

(2) mmfcnUri num Sryn sulati me parirnksa fa || 1,146.28. 

‘ Giv« me leave my husband, and protect my son and daughter ‘ 
(or, Lwo children). 

0) Al»riii*ab K'.lftvaiml cu &lyukU'civ tiineli mluh | 2.4.27. 

‘ Alcrura, Krtavarma and Satyaki, the child of Sint (SSLtyalci is the 
grandchild of SoinT). 

(i) ltmiv.i iiiilrim niksipvd N,ila.y.i pi iyndftPinau gata. Into yalluk'nipm 3, 

‘ Depositing the two comely children (son and daughter) of Nala heie, 
he went away where he pleased.' 

(4) The word pitlia is used as a term of address to any person of 
a descendant generation whether that person happens to he a son 
or a grandson. Thus used it means any descendant. 

nil vihefra'sii mo fittira tvayi lesu ca patlliivu 1 5.145.39. 

Bills ma says to Duryodhana, “ son, I do not prefer one to the other 
helween you and they (the Pandavas). 

nataplalapnsuh fittira pr< pnuvmti inahat sukbam 1 3.245.12 

Vyasa says to Dharmajaja, his grandson', “ Son, nobody, who has not 
undergone penance can get happiness. 

(4) kathain nu '.atyuti Hicnfhyavfttdl.i jycs(hab sutiium imirvt Dluimariial) 1 
AjaUaLrufi pvthivitalailhal? side.... || 3.225.9. 

‘ How can my eldest son Dharmaraja, the truthful, the holy, the noble, 
and without enemies sleep on ground? (Dhrtarastra speaks of Dharma 
as the eldest among his sons.) The word putrakfl is a diminutive form 
of pnlra and is used as a term of address to the own son or grandson 
to any young person. Thus we find the putra and xuta, the two words 

bout Rk Y 62 — .On 
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most commonly used tor son are used in a class ifrcatory sense. 
The dual ot the word tanaya is used to denote son and daughter 
together. 

saniesyani ca daraifi Lvaio nut snu* &oke tnanali ki tlmh ! 
v^jycna icmatfabhiiam ca, . . . (j 3.63.21 

You will be united with your wife and two children (son and daughter) 
and get back your kingdom, do not give over your mind to grief. 
(The form tanayabhyam can also be from tanaya the feminine of tanaya 
but all the other words used in dual for son and daughter like sutau, 
darakau are in masculine and so this form may also he a masculine. 

Duryndliami kutomulalii bhp'am Irlo’si putraka ! 3.45.6 

Dhrtarastra says to Duryodhana, “ Duryodhana, my child, what is 
the reason of this excessive sadness ? 

yad vakpyasi maliabtho tatkarijyami pntrakfl I 3.23.23. 

Bhagadatta being defeated by Arjuna says to him : 

O son (child) with powerful arms, I shall do as you bid me. 

■tlabhenn tath5sv«sya paritapyami putrc^a || 3.106.18. 

‘ O son (grandson), I am also troubled at not getting back the 
horse - (Sagara addresses his grandson Amsuman as putraka — little 
son.) 

sahynm kuruta pulrafta}} \ 1.70.35. 

‘ O my sons give me help ’ (Yayati addresses all his sons). 

The word Atmaja is used for (I) son, for (2) son and daughter and 
for descendant in general. 

Hiram janaySnusa KalindySm tnm sura/nra/om j| 1.90.28. 

“ Tatrisu begot his son Ilina by Kalindi.” 

Um vihliau may! bjlau tvaya caivu mamafma/au |' 
vina£yeliim na aamdebab ...... [j 1.146.20. 

“ These, our young son and daughter (two children) " will certainly 
die if they are left without you and me." 

tathn aatkftab savvair Bhoja Vrfpywidha hitmajaify jj 1.210.19. 
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“ Ho was thus honoured by all the sons (descendants of the clans of 
Bhoja Vrsni and Andhaka." 

The words sunu and latiaya occur much less frequently than tho above 
words. They are found to mean own son. 

na varasam na rimigim napjrn sparsaa tatliu sukhah j 
sisoralingynmdnasya spoi-iab sarwi yatli.l suldwJi |j ) .68.55. 

The touch of clothes, of "women and of waters is not as pleasant as 
the embrace of an infant son.” 

MiiiSptt ISnapi kruddho YayStin lanatjan nlha ( 5.147.11. 

‘ Yayati being enraged cursed even those sons.’ 

The word nandana meaning “one who gives joy ” is used in this 
(I) original sense as also in the sense of (2) son and (3) descendant 
in general. 

.ipiuyad ajitab samkhja muniih pratiinuMiagatam | 

■Vlklilil noma matmbliaaam Vaaimhiikiilantinr/aiui/if | 

iye.tha pulr.-ml.'it puhnm Vailqlvisyfl mahatnumnb ll 1 160.4 

“ The (king) unconquered in battle, saw coming in opposite direction 
the sage, called foalcti, the eldest of Vaisitha's hundred sons and the 
joy of the race of Vasislhas. " 

(2) dadnysa knnyas calva Bhismali SnditamiaonrfojiaA II 1.96.5 

Bhisma, the son of Santanu, saw those maidens. 

iBsminis InthS vartamQne WudSsSi'hanandonau | 

samlpc jagnutub klmcid uddcsarii sumauoharam || 1.214.26 

“ The two sons of the races of Kuru and Dasarha (Arjuna and Kr?na 
went to a certain beautiful spot.” 

The word dayada, which in Smrti literature is used for those 
descendants, who have a share in the father's estate is used in the epic, 
purely as a synonym of worlds like putra, tanaya and simu meaning a 
son and (2) also rarely in its meaning of inheritor. Dayadya , that which 
is inherited, also occurs. 

ayam so puruSavytghrab pimar Syati dhansavit I 

yo nab svSn iva d5y5d3n dharaieya pariraklati || 1.199.17 
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“ Here comes back again, the tiger among men, and known ol tlbarma. 
He will now protect us like his own sons.” 

lw V«n4ui«i/5<!nms Ivnranle kutavo W\i>uin I 1.198.21 

•* The people of Kuril are hastening to sou the sons of Paijdu.” 

In genealogical narratives wc find the word dHyada used simply as a 
synonym of putra. 

Sa3icla a yn Lu datfidah Kakutatbo nama viryavSn | 3.193.2. 

'* Masada’s son was the famous Kakustha.” 

.Sriivastaaya tit dayado BHiadnivo mahabalub | 3.193,4 
“ The son of Sravasta was the powerful Briiadaiva." 

aparenigni tracks tKmvacOdam bhujeua suh | 
inaliaklyam upiisliajQin leukkutam balinSm varaV I 
grfiUvS vyanndat || 3,214.23. 

“ That son of Agni, with his other hand held a huge, red-crested, 
crow and shouted.” 

diyodam raatsyar&jasya lcule j3tara manaavinam i 

featham tvam ninditam karma karayeyam n^pjtmajn || 558.13. 

“ 0 son of a king, you are the son of the king of Malsya, born of a noble 
family and proud. How can I make you do something which is 
despicable ?” 

kantyin mama <5ty5tfo jarfi yen* dkrta mama | 1 .80.20. 

The younger one who has borne my old age is my heir, 
itnc vai bandhudayadft/i sat putra dbarmodorsane I 
^adev^bandhutCzyado^ putrSma tan Efnu m« pjthc [j 1.111.27. 

According to our law books these six sons are bandhudayada . 
There are other six (kinds of) sans which are not bandhu- dayada. (In 
this verse sons who are dayada are set against sons who are not dayada. 
For detailed discussion on this see part 2nd of this paper, pp. 123-148) 


f>r, Psngor'JaglMtfanl yadi prSpnoti PSydavak ! 

tasju putro dhrtraun ptiptok twyn tasyetd espsrak || 1 . 129 . 13 . 
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“If ihc Pandava (Dharma) gets this inheritance from Pandu, I hen his 
son and after him his son will surely pet it.” 

s.i i3j3 iA\ya lc puli 3b pilui J^r/Ui/r/ulwiinali | 

i«3 lain kaLihun* k3r*ib rajyafty^ham pmdlyal'ini jj 5 145.37, 

“He was the king. These arc his sons, and ns such entitled to tile 
inheritance. Son : do not seek a quarrel. Give them hall of this 
kingdom ” 

Daraka means a child or a son. In dual it may mean the son and 
daughter. 

anvcbySmihn bharti>ram ahum pieLavfDam galam | 

ullihthft Ivoib viBijyainam mi"in tfiWbvu t1aia/(f/n |j I 1 16.24 

1 shall follow the departed huhsand, leave him, gel up and take tare 
of these sons. 

mam. t liiuLihu mk?ipy.i (taiafom j,yand,mtini uihd | 

awdiiii ctmui ye l lid Uinam vn>a vanyalu qacclw va |J 3,'>7,|H. 

" Dcposil these two children (the son and the daughter) ul my father's 
house. Dcposil also the chariot and the horses there and then and slay 
there or go elsewhere according to your pleasure.” 

The word kumara is used for a son or a child, but connoLes ‘‘ boy ” 
rather than son. 

idam jliam Jdnm labdhnm ill bhuLVa porajitan ! 

dyOtakdlc maharaja amayaac sma kuiiutwvat || 5.3.5, tO 

" When you heard the words, * this is won ’, this is obtained " and 
know them to be defeated at the time of the dice-play you laughed like 
a boy " 

latab anmabhovat Oropob hrnatah Iosya dhijnalab jj 1.54.5 
" Then was born Dropa his son.” 

legim Ign&ii&b samasm p’Ji vctim mama jnjnm> j| 
lvmya tu mam jaleyam. ... |j 1,207.20. 

“ To all my ancestors weie born sons (hoys). But to mo was Lorn this 
daughter (girl).” 
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Brother’s son (man speaking) 

The words putra and suta arc used. Bee above. 

Brother's son (woman speaking). 

No special term is found. Kt'spa is Kuntl's hi ol her s son, hut he is 
not addressed by any kinship term. 

Sister’s son (man speaking). 

Two words bhagineya and suasr'tya are used. They are used every 
where with reference to a man's sisters’ son. 

tdis capy ultlab blingitvtitih prasannaih.... j 

'psitnm parva^aa tc km 15 rah smn pravnOS bh^gincya || 1.53.21. 

(The Nagas say to Astika the son of ihoir sister Jaratkaru). 41 The 
nephew was spoken to by them. O nephew : (sister’s son) we shall do 
what you please.” 

Abhinianyub SuHiadrayotn Ai jimact.bliyaj 'yni n | 
s toxafuja Vdauclcva&ya [| 1.57.100. 

” Abhimanyu, the nephew of Vasudeva, was born of Subhadra to 
Arjuna.” 

Krpab S.'mdva’ai caiva yBta cte trayaa U‘ab I 

Dronam ca bhagiruym ca na sa lyak?yati kaihicit || 1.130.17 

“ Krpa, the son of garadvata will side with these three. He is never 
likely to leave Drona and his nephew.” 

vadhvab putri bhaghteya bhaginyo | 
diuhllrl kvacid apy avyal.lcb |) 5.23.14, 

4 ‘ The daughters-in-law, the sons, the nephews (sister’s son) the 
sisters and daughter’s son — -are they all in good health ” 

hKuglnayan mj'mi tyalrtvi Salyas te rathasattamab [ 
p?a yotsyall .... [| 5.1 62.27. 

” Leaving his own sister’s son, the great chariot -fighter fSalya will 
fight (with you).” 

Maemif/a’crt* vlfah sa lariayati samgare 1 
sumahatkarma.... 11 5.119,1. 
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“ He (Purujit, iKe son of Kunlibhoja and brother of Kunti) (he hero will 
do great deeds in the battle for the sake of his nephews (sister’s sons).” 

Utha Blum "irj un/m lujUu MMUjaa ui y<univ ubluu 
asane cojjavisUk In Saly.ili Pallium uvHcn liu 5.8.18. 

“ Bh'ima and Arjuna and the twin nephews were glad. Then §alya 
taking a seat spoke thus to Partha. ’ ’ 

adakad DvfrakSm eva swtsjtyaA ian narjdhiplih 2.42 7 

“ 0 kings ! he though a sister’s son burned the city ot Dvaraka. 
(Krsna is peaking of yisupfila).” 

In Aranyaka 132.3,4 and 20 the son of Uddalaka and tho son of Kahoda 
are referred to as matula, hhaginryait (uncle and nephew—” mother’s 
brother ” and sister's son).” 

Thus all references to a sister’s son with the words soasriya and 
1 hagineyo ate to a man's sinter’s son. No reference occurs for a woman’s 
sister's son. 


Daughter. 

For daughter the following words are used : 

duhitr, suta, tanaya, atmaja, kanya, hanyalyi, putr'i, pulrika and 

human, tariiija and nandim. 

The words duhitr, mta, tanaya, atmaja, putn and lanuja are used 
always to denote daughter. The word pain is sometimes used in 
vocative as a mode ot address for the daughter-in-law by the mother- 
in-law or the father-in-law. While pulrika has most often a special 
meaning. The words kanya, kanyakfl and human are used generally for 
a girl and sometimes are used as a kinship term meaning daughter. 
Duhitr is very often used and means daughter. It is never used in 
a general sense meaning a girl. Duhitxtva means daughter-hood. 

avarga^rli Pindavarthlya samutpanna mah'makhe 
aelw toptva tapo ghoram duhitloam tnvjgata 1.189.49. 

“ The Svargafri was generated for the Papdavas, from the great 
sacrifice. That Svargas'ri has obtained your daughter-hood after under- 
going difficult penance.” 
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Sut ‘1 is used foi daughter. Il is found compounded with I he name 
o{ a country or a people Lo denote the princess of l lint country. 
Draupadi is mentioned as Pahcala-suta i. c. llie daughter of 
the country of Fancala (5.191.3) and Ambit is mentioned 
as /v<i.si- 5 u/« i. c. the princess of Kasi. The word almajti is also used 
for daughter. The words tanayTi and ianu/5 are used but rarely. The 
word ftulri occurs in compound as Ruja-puifi meaning king’s daughter 
{1 .200.15) or garu-putn meaning the daughter of the preceptor (1 .72.7,17). 
It is used imeompounded extremely rarely in this sense e. g. Anataynlt 
Sulfi puft 1,60.66 ‘ Sflki is the dughter of Anala.' 

In the vocative il is used also as a term o( address foi Lite daughter-in- 
law. 

Siiltw uvaui — Hi lias patch sutab /wtfr? Kncab iirotagtitini qatnh 1.71.35. 

Sukra said, “ 0 daughter : Ivaca the son of Brahspali is dead. 

vyathitdin m5m ca Sdmpickcya piLtvamviiii eft plditsin | 

BliPnio huddhirandriu incdya dhotmosya ca vlvrddtiayc || 

«o oi buddhis pvtclhEia fin hi jnittnm mnyrti Ki j| 1.99.46,47 

‘ Seeing my sorrow and seeingtlie plight of the race of his lather Bh)5mn 
has given me counsul in order to maintain dharma. O daughter-in-law 
(putri) the success of the advice rests with you. (Said by Satyavati 

to Ambika)." 

jiva pul 1 1 sains tAv.rn Dhamiaputio Yudhisibirab | 
sarvan prasasisyati .... || 1.144,13. 

" May you live (long) daughter-in-law (puLri) this son of yours 
Yudhitthira, . born of Dharma will rule all.” (Said by Vyasa lo 
Kunt'i). 

pulfl kaayai?a aangasya vedasyadbyayanaavnab jj 1.167.13. 

‘ Daughler(in-law) whose is this voice repeating all the Vedas ? 
(Said by Vasistha to AdrsyantI also 1.168.1). 

The word pulriha is most often used in a very technical sense and 
denotes a daughter who is destined to give over her son as an heir to her 
father. An only daughter is very often given in marriage to a man on 
his promising that he gives the first male offspring or all children of 
the union as heirs to his father-in-law, in which case it is supposed to 
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hear the name of his maternal grand-fethei . hi ihr Aranyakn i’arvan 
however at three places in Lho same adhynya I he word pulrika is used 
simply for girl or daughlet. 

tali .aivlis Iv anavatlydnavah Liunili I. mi liatni.inTdi 
puh<l~/h slhAiuyamlSfi uj'.1.ipuli.ili in.ij'ipil ill || I fit) 1 1. 

“ All those daughters of faultless hc-uily mid of lotus like eyes were 
established as pulrikas hy the prajitpali who sons had perished.” 
(See also 1.2.209). 

Citrangnda, the daughter of the king of Manalntpuia, was a pittrlka 
dmightci as her son from Arjuna inherited her father’s kingdom. 

This concept of puirikn — daughters and the ariunl examples of such 
a piaclke in the epic raise a number of interesting questions from the 
point of view of the study of social institutions and culture contact. 
These are discussed in detail in part If of this papei . 

The word putrilta is used simply to mean daughlei in the Arariyaka 
l’arvan, and used once (oi grand-doughi ei ns a mode of address where 
it is a comparable to the diminutive putraku. 

Brkas|inl.cb CindimuasI hhiuyabltud yt yd'mviru | 
dynin Sdjaruwal punySn sndekim cTipi pubikaih 3.209.1 

“ Brhaspati’s wife was the illustrious Candramasi. She gave birth 
Lo six holy fires and one daughler.” 

BWdtjs hi sutas tasyu Bharaty ekr ( ca pulrika 3.209.7 

“ Bharata was the son and Bharat! was the only daughter.” 

Kvndlmya lu taso jdjm* mmiyatl c.lllia pulnJtu 3.20 9.22 

To Krodha was horn Rasa and daughter Manyatl. 

As sons are mentioned in all these passages putrikh is simply a synonym 
for putii and cannot have any special meaning, 
mi gib pi ^ 5 i ham bhadie inSliib U* jumbo hjnlwm 174.20 
duhkham chctsySmi te'ham vai may! vnrlasMi p,<tnha 5.174,21 

“ Do not go to your father's house ; I am your mother's 
father. I shall remove all your sorrow. Be advised by me, little 


one. 
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The word Kenya means generally (1) a maiden— an unmarried virgin 
girl, (2) a daughter or a girl, and (3) is used as a girl or a kinship term. 

1a da<lar,'a ukU kfinyam clMn^m devarupiytm 

tint apfecbal. . . .lasya Warn asi left c5si j| 1.94.4'i. 

aSbravIt kanya smi II 1 . 94 , 44 . 

“ He saw the beautiful daughter of the fisherfolk- He asked her, 

“ whose art thou? Who art thou?" She. said , I am a maiden.” 
(This reply is to the question, whose art thou ? When she says she 
is a maiden (kanya), she says that she docs not belong to anyone i. e. is 
still to be married.) 

athfipasyai few yam.... 3.190.10. 
t5n» abravld rajo kasyasi subhage | tvwu 
■»« prtyuvSca fei nya amiti | 
tam r?iov5ca arthi tvaySham iti | 14 . 

He then saw a girl. The king asked, “ auspicious one ! whoso art 
thou ?’ ’ She replied, “ 1 am a maiden ”. The king said to her 
" I desire you ”, 

In the same way kemyatva and kanyabhava mean maidenhood or 
virginity just as kanya means a virgin, 
femt/afw dueite capi kathom sak?ey dvijottama i 
garrtum g?hari» . . . . j| 1 57.62. 

. . . .THlsnitamab uvaca matpiriyarii krtva kanyaioa tvwit bhavi?yaai || 1.57.63. 

0 best among brahmins ! how can I go home with my virginity 
lost ?’ The sage replied, ** You shall become (remain) a virgin even 
after yielding to my wishes.” (The reference is to Satyavatl and 
Parfisara). 2 

(2) Kanya is used simply to mean a girl or a daughter without any 
emphasis on maidenhood. 

(6) fewya piittvat kimcU tu vateyEmi bharatar?abho i 

bolavst sapatnatom atra doeam pa^ySmi kcvalnrrt [[ 1.94.74. 

“This curious idea o{ coitus without loss of virginity appears at other places m the critical 
text : Knnti and Savitf (Sun) when KuntT gives birth to Karija without loss of virginity. 
DraupadT also during the period of marriage to the five brothers one alter the other became es 
a virgin at the end of each day. (1.190.14) 
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“ °* bul1 amon S tbe Bharatas, I being the father of the girl wish to 
speak something to you. In this arrangement the only drawback 
I see is that of rivalry with step-brothers/’ 

In the Udyogn Parvan Dharma sends his love to all the daughters 
living in Haetinapura. Here the word hflnya is used as a kinship term, 
the other loving messages being given to sons, daughters- in-law etc. 
As there is no record of the Pan^avas having any daughters, kanya iz 
used here in a classihcatory sense and refers to all the girls born of the 
Kaurava brothers. Dharma also mentions the husbands of these kanyas. 
So in this context fiatiyo does not mean a virgin but simply a daughter 
of the great Kaurava clan of which the Pandavas were members. 
fianyah svajethah socWesu Samjaya | 
anSmnyam madvacaneiw pfjtva | 
kalydHj v»l» santu pulayo’mikoln j| 

yuyam patlnom bhuvatSnukulah || 5.30.35. 

“ Embrace the daughters and enquire after their health, O Sanjaya, 
on my behalf. May they he agreeable and auspicious to their husbands 
and may their husbands be good to them." 

me kantjam svaliawia' tlic motltd yacitavall aai || 5,190.22. 

“ You ashed the hand of my daughter for your daughter through folly.’’ 
batham Stlchaodl Ginseya /jani/a bhutvt — puruBo*bhavadyudbl .... || 5.189.1. 

“ Son of Ganges I how was it that Sikhandi who was born as a girl 
became a man in battle,’’ 

There are also compound words like Drupada-kanya, Pannagesvara- 
hnnya where the word hanijo ; s used as a kinship term to mean daughter 
and they mean e.g. Drupada's daughter, the daughter of the king of 
the snakes etc. 

The word h.anynpa means the same as konya but is used rarely. It 
means a girl or a daughter. 

matufc kulam pitflculam yatra caiva pradfyatc 1 
kulatrayam sambayHam kurutc /jaraja^a satam j| 5.95.16. 

“ A daughter brings into disrepute her father’s bouse, her mother’s 
house and also the family into which she is given as a bride,” 
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Tho wold kumiiu is ur.ntl for (n) a young virgin, (b) for n girl or 
a daughter without reference to age or virginity. 

flliruviim n«i focet hhaidlnl ynbhasyd | 

jmtib knmartia mi fcflfttvmwb || 3.6.H. 

“ Surely ihn (good advice) is nol liked by Lhe king of the Bharatas 
just as a husbend sixty years old is not liked by a young virgin." 
ahani aff-.diU- lJijan Ifun n*rf pilui n^rme || 1.6B.7U. 

Sakuntala says, “ 0 I:ing, I an inexperienced maiden was found by 
you at my father's cottage- 

uip'tiya put rnu din ti'trhi ra L>tVd | 
v|ttini ca lt,bliyn’mividli‘yi kdtticit | 
sthauc fdmtatVi pv.vtipedyu fl.uvj [ 

..i,iVT?a-iuintho niuimnd Inililiflqcl J| 5.37.35. 

After giving birth to sons, finding some means of livelihood for them, 
after marrying off the daughters Lo pioper husbands Lhen may one like 
an ascetic take up residence in forusl. 

I 'j-’fiiantiV'am ,T] e[1 . ...ksytiny sham nnmdaiuaui 1 1.94.82. 

“ I am speaking this from the anxiety fell by a girl’s parents — aa the 
father of a daughter." 

The wmd nan dint (the joy-giver) is used Lwice as a term of address 
for a daghter in the Aranyaku Parvan. 

jjiilimi ptao'dhSnam tc balySL prablirti nandttu || 3,287.19. 

" O daughter (nandini), I know. . . . from your childhood " 

fvam CtiiL Unj 3 ldiqdie knrtvy.un avisinkaid 1 

11 u 1 WhIU 1 th.uu lailditliam 1 lath Uni" rtham ca || 3. 288. 11. 

" \ou should do this without any fear for my sake, for the good of 
the family and for your own good, 0 daughter !” 

Daughter of Brother or Sister. 

For brother’s daughter and sister's daughter no words are found in the 
text. Sisters daughter is called by a woman the descriptive teim 
bhamnya duhitu at one place. 

hliaginud dnldtd nie'si piplunjuttna AucitS |j 3.66.12 
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The queen-mother of Cecil says lo Da may anti -“You n <■ revealed l.y 
this hirth mark, as my sister’s daughter." 

Son's Son. 

The son s son is called fiauira and naptf, the descriptive word p utraja 
(born o( the son) is also used. The word pwilra is also used in 
a classificatory sense to include brother's son’s son. Expression in which 
the words pulra and pautra and nuolr come together or ate coupled in 
a compound occur very often. 

Satyakr is often referred to as Mini’s grandson c.g. 

Siner nafria 1.19 19. 

.SineJi pnuiinm 5.| 18.20. 

litUmfMuiran pasuiii£ caiva veUyftsc | 3.7ft. 1 3. 

“ You will Ho in possession of sons, grandsons and cattle." 
tut me pulin bhaved THik f>uairo hhavcditi 3,115.27. 

“ L.et noL my son be like ibis, let my grandson be so.” 

lujyam tnd clan rukhikun PjptUvanjm pmirmaham pahutunthanv^aihi 1.46.32. 

“ This whole kingdom belongs to the Pandavas. It has come down 
from the ancestors and is inherited in the direct male line from the 
soil lo ihe grandson." 

sa tvam lanru tallu iSl.i svamalena pil?malw 

yallia jTvanti te pauirah pull man lab parohpaum 5.31,10. 

“ O grandfather (grand-uncle) act in yout own wisdom in such a way 
that your grandsons will live amicably with one anothor.”(Tbis is said 
by Dharma to BhTsma and the grandsons are grandnephews ar, the 
Dhartarastras and Pandavas were the sons of the sons of the brother of 
Bhisma.) 

yn cacvdiiye kuiumukhyS ytivutialj piiD.Ji />««//« WiialdiT raiva yt' iwl.t | 
yaiii yam e$3m ycna yundbliit'occhci an*"nuyain uitulvauuit'iu vStyali J 1 5.30.22. 

“And all those others, chief among the younger Kurus, those who at e 
our sons, grandsons and brothers, each one of them you should convey 
greetings from me." (Dharmaraja is giving messages of friendship 
to al\ the memhers of the kingly house of Hastinapura. The sons, 
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grandsons and brothers referred to here are, the nephews (cousin's 
children) their sons and cousins respect ivcly). 

Son’s Daughter. 

The word pattiri (son’s daughter) is not found in the Critical 
Edition. 

DaulUtreyarn mami Vibho KiilSjotuta yiiyj 5.175 .15. 


Daughter's Son ano Daughter. 

For the daughter's son and daughter, the words dimhitra and dauhitri 
are used. 

Airtvatflkulc j"t4i tsmiuWio n^ms NDmu.'l 1 

t.y nWy .. mail'll pmftio dou/ittro Venumnsyii cn || 5.11)1.73. 

“ This Sumukha, a king of the NSgas, the son’s son of Aryaka and the 
daughter’s son of VSmana. ’ 

“This is my dear grand-daughter (- daughter’s daughter), the 
daughter of the King of Kflsi. 

Terminology for Kinship by Marriage 
Father’s Brother’s Wife. 

She is called mafr or mother (see page 61). For the following 
relations no terms have occurred so lar in the Mbh. (in the first five 
Parvans). 

Father’s Sister’s Husband, Mother’s Sister’s Husband, Mother’s 
Brother’s Wife, Wife’s Sister, Husband’s Sister, Sister’s 
Husband, Husband’s Brother’s Wife, Brother’s 
Wife (woman speaking). 

Father-in-law. 

For falher-in-law the terms used are sva&ara and arya. These terms 
are applied not only to husband's father but to the brother of the 
husband’s father and generally to all men whom the husband calls father 
and grandfather. Thus it is used in a classificatory way and includes 
all men of the husband's clan who are one generation or more 
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generations older than the husband. The same word is used also for 
the wife s father. In the dual form the word soasura means 
father-and-mothei'-in-Iaw. 

snfValcamiikriySbhis cn «arvc4**n hislim avahat [ 

svasruin sanrasaikSjaih mrvair Sccliudim-idiblnh | 

sMMurani (Jcvnkdiyais ca v^cah winiyamanena ca || 3*279.23. 

“ By pleasing behaviour she satisfied all — she pleased the mother-in-law 
by attending to her bodily needs like clothing etc. She pleased the 
father-in-law by doing her duties towards the gods and by keeping 
a control on her speech." 

Lena antyena t3v adya dlmyet^i svastiran mama |J 3*281.97 

I swear by this that my parents-in-law will be prosperous and living." 
Dulilosanah pratilomytn ninflya sabbSpn r.cihyc soaamai^ani ca Kr?o ? m 5.29.33. 

" Against all rides of propriety Duh^asana hrought Krsna in the 
assembly where her fathers-in-law were present." (Krsna ’s — Draupa til's 
— father-in-law was dead long before her marriage. The people 
referred to as fathers-in-law here are the brothers of her husbands’ father 
i. e. Dhrtarastra and Vidura and other elderly members of the Kuru clan). 

yatrabravjt sutaputrab sabhSySnl Kon-m stbit"bi svasuiaijam animpe || 5.29.36. 

" Where the son of the charioteer said to Krsna, who was standing 
near her fathers-in-law." 

sfibalb pltrfi ca nilcrta sotisurais ca paramtapa I 5.8B.63. 

" Such am I, wronged by my father and by my fathers-in-law " 
(Kunti is here referring to Bhlsma, the brother of her father-in-law, 
to other elderly Kuru men). 

tato'bluvadayamasa prayatab svasuraM Nalab II 3.76.Z. 

“ Nala then humbly bowed to his wife’s father. ” 

aryas tvesa pits tasya pitus tavn mabltnumab |] 1.169,8. 

“ The honoured gentleman (here is the father of your father ’’ ( arya 
here means the “ honoured one " and the elderly persons in the family 
are now and then referred to in this manner.) 

baladi mSrn arpokas tubhyam iQ'I^flntim kanduhaatalctm | 
adadflt kuntibhojSya. . . . | 5.88.71 . 

Mcwi Bk Y 62—1 1 
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The honoured one (here the own father is referred to in this way by 
KuntI) gave me, who was but a child, playing with you with a ball, to 
Kuntibhoja. 

Mother-in-law. 

Svcbtu and arya are the words used for the mother-in-law by a woman. 
In the text so far published the word is not used for the husband's 
uncle’s wife or for the wife's mother. 

ye ca dharma kutumhegu tvasroa me kathitah pure.... 
t5n aamnanuvnrtami || 3.222.32. 

" I follow all the rules of behaviour (traditions) of this family, which 
were told me formerly by my mother-in-law.” 

rtityam atyam a ham lumtlm . . . . f 

avayarn paricaraxny cksm snSnScchidnnabhojanaih || 3.333.38. 

“ Always do I wait personally on KuntI, the honoured one, with respect 
to things concerning her bath, clothes and meals.” 

purali .upljnuptdhtksld bilaklin varaoSvatc I 
aayanSn oryaya sardhaiii. . . . || 3.13.7B. 

“ Again, did he burn the children sleeping by the side of the 
honoured one at the city of Varanavata.” (Draupadl while speaking 
about her mother-in-law generally uses the term arya). 

Husband. 

The terms for husband are pati, bhartr, natha and vara. First three 
terms are used also in the sense of lord and master without any kinship 
connotation. 

pane, to paiayab frcatbi bhavijyanti j| 1.189.44. 

“ You shall get five excellent husbands." 

mahatam caiva bhotanalb sarvee'm iba yob patih [ 
bhasavjn sa mahitoja pivakab || 3.212.3. 

He who is the master and lord of all great forces is the luminous 
lord Pavaka.” 

Also in innumerable expressions like nadanadipati (3.267.35) (The 
lord of rivers, great and small), Kuranam pati (3.173.20 The lord of the 
Kurus), prajanam pati (Lord of the living) etc, 1.1.31. 
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The word has no kinship connotation. 

The expression patiloka occurs a few times with slightly different 
meanings each time. 

putralolc'l paldoi&n vi pvanS bntyavZdmf | 

ptiyln putfan parityaiya PcufovSn anvapndyata [| 5.88.43. 

“ The truthful one choosing to share the fate of her husbands 
(patiloka) rather than that of her sons, left her beloved sons and has 
followed the Pandavas." 

yotkfte duhkliovasfttim imlm prapta’sml ia^vattm | 

pahlokad viliTna c* naUft »trl na pumln iha|| 5.188.4. 

“ Through him (Bhisma) have I reached this eternally pitiable state. 
1 am deprived of wifehood (deprived of the condition of having a 
husband) I am neither man nor maid.” 

gala saha tenaiva paiilofiam snuviata { 
losyZs tasyu c<i yat IcZryam lniyatCm tad ananleram || 1.177.29. 

“ She has followed her husband in death, their death ceremonies 
may be performed soon.” 

hharlr also means husband and lord or master. The expression 
bhartxloka parallel to patiloka also occurs. 

"ipaitAs ca gunnh atrTprm ckasyS bahu bhaifyRi j 

tam ca praptovatf KfjijH jm bhedayitutb »uMumi|| 1.194.8. 

“ Women covet tlie condition of being the one wife of many husbands. 
Kr?na has obtained it and so it is not easy to create disaffection in her 
mind." 

vajrasya bharta bbuvanasya goptS || 1.3.151. 

“ The holder {<\/bht to hold) of the thunderbolt, the protector of 
the world.” 

Yudhitfhiro i&jdputro mahfitma . . . , | 
na kauravasycfiya janasya hharla \ { 5.147.31. 

41 Yudhi?thira the great prince is the master and protector of the Kuril 
people.” 

prttpidhSyendriyagff»ia*b £Wir k^aparfyaije I 

tyaldakamaaukhe by Sv2rr tapsySvo vipuUm tapab || 1.110.27. 

MO*nBk Y62—IIo 
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The word natha is used less frequently and only rarely does il have 
a purely kinship connotation meaning husband. In its negative form 
amtha it occurs oftener and invariably means “ one without protection **. 
In the following stanza there is a play on these two senses of the word 
natha* 

n&dhyasaccbat t&da ntWiam k\-$r\5 tin (ft avail sntT j| 5,88.86 and 5.135.18. 

“ At that time Kfsiia though possessed of nathas (husbands), possessed 
no natha (protector).** 

P2pdav«n5m bhavSn riullio bhavantnni caSriu vaya, |J 2.18.9. 

“ You are the protector of Pandavas and we are your dependents,” 

The word oara is used in the sense of bridegroom or suitor. 

■yauvaimlham tu tain tvam sutSm devarQpinim | 

ayfleyamanam ca uaraifr nfp&lir dttbkUito' bhavat |( 3.277.17. 

“Seeing that his daughter of heavenly beauty had reached youth without 
being sought by suitors, the king became sad.” 

dijlaayn grnntbir anivartaniyob svakarmnpa vibitam neba Icimcit 1 

Iqtarn nimittam hi iwaikahetoh \ 

tadevedam npapannain bahtinSm |) 1.190.2. 

It is not possible to unravel the knot of Fate. 

11 There is nothing here which can be decided by one’s own actions. 
This ceremony was intended to find out one bridegroom for tbe 
daughter and has resulted in her getting many." 

nirdisyamane$u tu aS varegu varavarpinl | 

varan utlcramya aarvSms tjn vanam vftavatl uawm (j 5.1 18.5. 

“ While the beautiful one was being shown her suitors, she set them 
aside and chose the forest as her husband (groom)*’. 

The words hharyawft* dampai t ate used fox the husband and wife 
together. 

tSms tap de$5n vidnvantau dampati parijagmatub i 3.282.3. 

“ The husband and wife wandered about exploring various regions 
(of the forest).” 

bHarijapaR tam «uiam....nrSn|alt taathatua tadB || 3,115.20. 
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'* The husband and wife waited on him with folded hands.” 

Wife. 

A number of words are used [or wife. The most commonly used are 
hhartja, patnt, dharmapatm, jaya, and data and kalatra. Those which 
occur less frequently or are used but once are sahadharmity, 
sahadharmacart, garhasthabhaginl, kamim, hem [a and priya-vasas and 
priya. Lastly the word vadhii is used in its meaning of wife only twice. 
The word dayita occurs often as an adjective but once it may be 
construed to mean wife (beloved). 

traya evSdhan* rajan bliflrya dSsas tatha sutah | 

yal le somadhigacchmit! ytsyn tc tuaya tad dhanam || 5.33.57. 

“ O king, the wife, the slave and the son, these three are without 
property. If they acquire anything it belongs to him, whom they 
belong.” 

adtiarmo'yao 1 irtamn mnto vtruddhn iotavedayoh 1 
na tiy eku vidyatc palri> biikunSiti dvijusattaina jj MBS 7 

“ In my opinion this is against custom — against usage and scriptures. 
0 best among brahmins 1 many cannot have one wife.' ’ 

Dharmapatm is an expression which occurs frequently and seems to 
mean a wife whom one weds according to usual rites. 

yadTmStn Aharntapaht 1 -"’ Ivnm nuittah piarthflyD3e’n«Eha | 
aatyavag aai aalyern samayam kum me tatah || 1.94.48. 

“ If you wish to have this girl (Satyavati) as your wedded wife then 
make a pact with me. " 

Draupadi, Kunti, VI ad ft are called or call themselves dharmapatm 
on various occasions. All these who have undergone a priestly wedding 
were entitled to be called dharmapatm. SakuntalS, Ganga were 
evidently not dharmapatnls. 

bharyam patib sariipravisya aa ynsmfij jSyatc puirnlt | 

iti fayaicaw pur Si? 5b kavayo vidub |j 1.68.36. 

" A husband enters his wife and is born again. That is the wifehood 
ofawife. (jaya) so say the old seers. 

janayate putraru atmano’ngani dvidha-krtani [| 1.69.30. 
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The jaya (wife) gives birth to the son, who is but the divided self 
(of his father)”. The concept occurs again in the Araijyaka Parvan 
(13.62). From this definition it would seem that the jaya is any 
woman from whom a man begets a son and by this act she lays claims 
to wifehood. 

The word kalaira is used always in the neuter gender. It occurs 
but rarely in the text and has perhaps not the same exalted sense that 
the word /mini has. It may have even a slightly derogatory sense like 
the words das Weib and die Weiber in German. It means the 
womenfolk , 

pijayl ca kfl latrasya bh\ ty"'ii5m ca samBhitSfo 1 

dlifaktyi prayacchanti santafr sadbhi^ aaraSgatSfo tl 3,198.85, 

Pious people when approached by deserving men, give away (alms) 
even beyond their means, even if it entails misery to their toiaes and 
dependents.” 

an dadarsa nasam Vr?sifta/aidki3fii j| 1.2.226,27. 

“ He saw the destruction of the womenfolk of the Vrsni clan.” 

The word dara is masculine in gender and is used always in plural. It 
is used very often in the text as a synonym for palrii. Expressions 
like ddragrahatjta, darasangraha, darubjiya, darasambandha, (1 .13.223 ; 

1 .13.23 ; 1 .13.27 and 5.170.8; 1.187.22) are used for the act of 
marriage. 

yah sadarab sa viivSayab || 1,68.43. 

“ One who is married (is with a wife) is to be trusted.” 

The words (1) sahadharminl, (2) sahadharmacari, and (3) grdhastha- 
bhagira are not real kinship terms. They are descriptive terms which 
give a description of what a wife is supposed to be and mean 
respectively, 1 and 2 sharer in the duties and 3 sharer in the life as 
a householder. 

prasthitau Wmdtarml/n/S mahatuy® daityasainyayS || 1.2023 

“ They (two) started on their war with the great Daitya-army, as with 
a wife." (The army of a warrior equated to his wife is a device which we 
stUunam abhyayuh sarva devaaenSb sahasrasah ] 

asmlkam tvaiit patir iti bmvan&li amvato disum j| 
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find also in Aranyaka Par 1 van 2 1 8 .40 where the armies of the gods are 
supposed to be the wives of the god ICarttikeya' 1 . 

. . . .na hi hnk$y6mi tcamcara. • . .parityaktum aliam || 1.145.30- 

sahadhawuiiarun dSntsni nityaJn m&tftamiiu main# 1.14531 . 

“ I cannot make up my mind even to give up my wife (the sharer in my 
duties) and one who is like a mother to mo.” 

matrfi pitrA ca vihitam wta tfrheuthya&tiSgaMi || 1.145.32. 

“ She who is without father and mother and who ever shares in my 
toils as a householder.*' 

The words (ambit, (an/a and priyavasas mean the beloved and may 
be used for wife indirectly. 

u&vyotub kpiiumbhagas tvay^ su ca vivarj ita^i | 

tasraad aham nB&m^ye tvayi kSroani varSzigano || 1.92.10. 

“ The left-side is allotted to the wife (beloved). You have 
avoided that and so I cannot make love to you. 
vilalSpa sa r^jendras latra l&ntum anuamaran ]| 3.264.5 

" The best of kings wept thinking of his wife (the loved one) " 

Ntdiuyo "janayfitnSaa $a\ putren priyauajasi ft 1 .70.28. 

“ Nahusa gave birth to six children through his favourite wife.” 

npa^yanta pre.yavadhum ftriifilfih i 3,253.9 

Saw the maidservant of their beloved (wife). 

The word vaihu is used in the critical text generally to mean 
daughter-in-law. In two verses in the Aranyaka Parvan it is used in the 
meaning of wife. 

sa KotiWSyas tacchrutva ratHt praskandya liimWi I 
upetya paprntxha LadS Oya^hraoodhUm. iva |j 3.248.17 

“ Hearing this, KotikSsya jumping from his chariot, approached and 
asked her, as a fox approaching the tiger’s mate (wife).” 

h3]am apaiyanta tads rudonti™ I dbatreylk*m preauaoadhtfi* priySySb Jj 3.253.9, 
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“ They saw the little attendant, the maidservant of their beloved 
crying, " (the expression presyavadhu is on par with expressions like 
pauravadltu etc. and is used as a synonym of stri, i. o. woman to mean 
womanservant) no woman in the story is mentioned as the wife of so and 
so by using the term vadhii. 

The words dayita and dayitd which occur in classical literature as 
substantives in the sense of the beloved or husband and wife 4 are used in 
the critical text as adjectives only. Only in one place the word dayita 
may be translated to mean wife but for the particular verse it is not 
necessary as it can be equally easily taken as an adjective of the substantive 
matt following if. The verse is given below. 

vSkyam elw mr^dhipa!? I 

p5 nectar I jo dayitam m‘lamm vai Sikhaprlinab jj 5.191.12. 

" The king of PahdiU said to the Mooed mother of Sikha'?d.in " 
(it may also be translated as — said to his beloved, the mother of 
Sikhantjin). 

Co-wife . 

The co-wife is called sapatm . Sapatnaia or sapatnaka is originally 
any relationship which involves rivalry owing to being step-brothers or 
co- wives but may be used generally for rivalry. Sapatna is a rival, 
asapatna is a man or a thing without rival and these two expressions are 
used without any kinship connotation. 

PajjtJuiuvSca iya*n te sapalny anapaLyS || 1,90.70. 

■' Paqdu said (to Kunti), 11 here is your co-wife childless " 

kany ? pitrW°t Vimdt tu vnkfcy* mi bhaTalar?abha j 
halaCalsapainalam atra domain pasyPral kevalam J| 1.94.74. 

“ Being the father of a daughter I wish to speak something, 
0 bull among Bharatas. In this (alliance) the only fault I see is the 
rivalry with a powerful one." (BhTsma is feared as the powerful 
step brother of the future children to be born of Satyavati and 
Santanu). 

na stitcnin vidyate kimeid anyatia purugontarSt | 
dSfHatnakfitty ?ic lake bhavitavyadi hi tattatha [| 1.224.26. 

Dcvay3rnm ca dayftQm sufim tasya m&haimanah 1,71.13 

’ DevayjnT, the beloved daughter of the great Guru ’ 

Duhitur napnyam. sodhum iukin’hain dayita. hi me 1.75.8 

* I am not ab-e to bear any harm done to my daughter, as I love her dearly.' 
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“ In this world there is nothing else for women but to accept the position 
of o c&wife unless they chocse to go io another man. That is destinv.” 

S&imsatc Dh|tara8trusyn putro 1 
mnharajyam asapalnam prtbivyam || 5.90.22. 

“ Dhrtarastra's son desires to have unrivalled rule over this earth.” 
sasvoifl cavadat pitta nlhsopatnaehi tc palib j{ 

“ She embraced her and said ‘ May your husband be without 
rivals 

A woman who has been betrothed to another is called anyapurva 
or parapurva it being implied that such a woman has had access to 
another man. The princess Amba is refused as anyapurva or parapurva 
both by Bhisma and Saubha Salva . 

lam abmvit Salvapatili amayaiin iva viaam pate | 

Lvaya mjaptiroatio unborn bharyBrthl vuravnrn'mi || 5 172.4. 

“ The king of Sbalvas as if smiling said to her, ‘ O beautiful lady, I do 
not wish to have as wife you, wh* have belonged to another 
Wham asmndvidho injS paropimwm pmvesayet |1 5.172.7. 

“ How can a king like me, admit a woman who belonged to another ?” 
Brother's Wife. 

Brother’s wife (man speaking) is mentioned by the descriptive term 
bhiatrdara or is called bhrafur bharya . 

yiwTyaaas tava bhraltirbliurtjc surasutoparoc j! 1.99.34 

“ There are these two wives of heavenly beauty, of your younger 
brother.” 

ayacom bhralfdarefti tada Vyasaib mahaniunlni [| 5.145.34. 

“ I begged the favour of the great sage Vyasa for my brother’s 
wives.” 

The word dara which is always used in plural is used once in the dual 
in the text . 

tlatatjer yasya canyeaa nipatabprajnflniaTi'inab ; 
lava jttany apatvoni sajjailitcanlc palKl [j 2.3B.23. 
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The word jiiatibharya occurs once and means the wife of an 
agnate relation. The position of a jiiatibharya is fixed. She is 
wife of one, can act as wife of certain others — is mother to some, 
daughter-in-law to others. She cannot be degraded the way Draupadi 
was degraded. 

ka^ canyo jnalibhartj&n vai vipTalcartum tatharli&tl | 

anlya ca aabhlm vaktum yutKokto Draupadi lv«ya || 5.126.28. 

" Who but you could have insulted and wronged the wife of an agnatic 
relative in the way you did by bringing Draupadi in the open assembly, 
and by speaking to her as you did.' 

Daughter-in-law. 

The daughter-in-law is called oadhu and snufa. In more than one 
passage she is equated to the daughter. Son’s wife and brother’s son’s 
wife are called by the word vadhu or snusa. Even more distant cousin’s 
sons' wives are termed daughters- in-law . And so the word is used 
in a classificatory sense. 

yntha ca ivabbiuandaml vadho adya kpaumasadivfiam | 
tftthS bhuyo'bhjnnndipye stitaputrSm gmunvitsm (| 1.191. 12 

" 0 daughter-in-law, as I am congratulating and blessing you in these 
your rich marriage dress, so may I once again congratulate you as the 
virtuous mother of sons.” (Kunti addressing Draupadi). 
tmihuivim Iii vr&fti in>* tvam dharmaparamS euti || 2,05.27 

“ You who act according to dharma distinguish yourself among my 
daughters- in- law.” (Dhftarasjra says this to the wife of his brother’s 
sons). 

tiithanti ceme kunvsh sabhsySm ISSk sutsndm ca tatka smrZnam f| 2.60.45 

“ In this assembly are the Kuru men, masters over their sons and 
daughters- in- law " (Draupadi is here addressing all the elder generation 
of Kurus as her fathers- in-law). 

ham hi 8anrainuja$2n? me 6rey&fi dbsnmcSrii?! j 2.63.56. 

M You who act according to Dharma are the best among my daughters** 
in-law ** (DhrtarSstra says this to Draupadi, the wife of hi$ brother’s 
sons). 
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In the following passages the daughter- in- law is p laced in the same 
category as the daughter. The daughter-in-law is addressed as fnitri 
(cf. above) as we have already seen . 

mrsyanle Uumvas ceme nwuye US Iosya paiyayam j 

ytt/pihu duhiUttfUtt cniva Idi^yamjiinm annrlmtim || 2.62.7 * e 

“ I consider this as a sign of (decadent ) times that the men of the Kuru 
race allow their daughter-in-law who is like a daughter, to be harrassed 
when she is innocent.” 

prapyn dakpinam Orom me tvam vaurigane | 

apatyanSm sniipopam cn bbiru vidhy rtod usannni || 1.92.9 

“ O beautiful woman, you have come and taken possession of my right 
thigh. That is the place for children (sons and daughters) and the 
daughters- in- law.” 

The word pra-snufa occurs once and means wives of grand-sons or 
great-grandsons. 

;,misiis cn finanui<i.i caiva DhrurSHissya lamgatab ! 

liatetvarli hataBula tiaOmEtlics ca- .. || 5.139.50. 

“ The daughters-in-law and the grand-daughters-in-law of 
Dhrtara?tra, their masters and husbands and sons having been killed 
(weeping with Gandhari). 


Son-In-Law . 

The son-in-law is called jamatx- 

*a ca maoclukarsjo jattialaram aiminapya ynthlsatam agacchat || 3.100.42. 

“ The frog king took his leave of his son-in-law and went the way lie 
had come.” 


Brother of Husband or Wife. 

Husband’s brother is devr and wife’s brother is syala or syala. 

ity ukla ec pvniudatT paryatankata devaram I 

ImUi vui stcTsvabhivcna cuOiHiftccritryabhCsmlam || 3.262.25 
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“ When spoken to thus she wept loudly and being overcome by the 
faults (like small mindedness etc.) inherent in feminine nature began to 
suspect her virtuous brother-in-law." 

yo’yam rajno Virgtasya Kicako uSmn Bharata j 
b?nan7 puruSavyaglua syalah pfli'amadurmatik {j 4.17.7 

“ O BhSrata, tiger among men I This Kicaka who is the head of 
Virata’s armies and who is also his brother-in-law ” (said to me, 
“ he my wife "). 

Certain kinship terms denote a whole class of relations. There are 
guru, bartdhu , bandhat>a, jhati , samhandhin , janya and apta. 

Guru is not a kinship term in its usual meaning, which is “ the teacher 
or preceptor" but it is often times used to denote all people or any person 
older than oneself in the immediate family circle. Thus an elder brother 
is a guru to a younger brother. The father-in-law, the mother-in-law, 
the wives of the elder brothers-in-law, the father, the mother etc. are all 
regarded and referred to as guru. 

guror anupinvc^o hi nopaghato yavlyasab i 
yaviyaso'nupravo^o iyc?(hasya vidhilopakah || 1.205.27 

“ Entry of a younger after the elder is not censurable, while entry 
of the older after the younger is a breach of duty on the part of the 
older.” 

Suruuaf pujaySmflBa kama cit kflm« cit vaywyavat 1 

kSms cid abhyavadat prempa kuta ad spy abhivSditah |[ 1.213.39. 

“ He greeted some with greetings worthy of elders — greeted others 
as contemporaries, bowed to some with love and revered in turn by 
some,” 

lesantam evn may. rtjan gurur nab paramo bhavan l 3.7.21. 

" 0 king 1 I have already forgiven you. You are our highest Guru.” 
(You are the eldest of us all). 

Iroe sabh»yam upadiata^3lrSb | 

gurustWn% gur&va* cowa sarve [ 

tesSrn ngre notaahe slKStum eva [| 2.60.29. 
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I fern* lo stand in front of all those elders versed in the traditional 
lore — all these elderly relatives who are sitting in the assembly." 
DhrtarQsp-dsramapadam Victim^ c a iagSma 1m 1.2.212, 
yarn cfrsjvS pfasthitam addhvi Pfrfiapy anuynyau tada 
putrarajynm parityajya tfiirnMriisnnc ral« 1,2.213. 

“ Dhrtarastra and Vidura went to the fore6t, Seeing this the good 
Kunti always bent on seiving the elders, followed them, leaving the 
kingdom of her sons . ' ’ 

prayatnSc ca guru vTddbau subtuse'ham dvijottema 3.198.20. 

‘ O best of Brahmins, I make every effort to serve my two old gurus 
(parents).’ 

bhnrtaro vnsagft mahyam grjnuuxrQgaijcna ca 3,222,37. 
nityara acySm aham KuntTtn . . . .svnynm paricnrSmy elca 3.222.38. 

“ My husbands abide by my will because I always serve the elders of 
the family. I myself without any help attend to the wants of the 
revered mother-in-law Kunti.” 

mama bhflryfi tava furur ill Sundo’bhyabbasata 

mama blvbyS lavn vadhuv Upasundo 'bbyabhapata 1 .204.1 6. 

Sunda said, “ She is my wife and your guru (to be revered as an elder). " 
Upasunda replied, “ She is my wife and therefore your daughter-in-law.” 

The words bandhu and bandhava are generally used in plural and where 
they are used in singular they are often times used in a collective sense. 
They both mean “ a relative " either on the mother’s side or father's 
side. They refer to any person who is in any way related in a bilateral 
family. 

In some passages the word bandhu may be construed to mean friend, 
but as all friends were bound by ties of relationship ultimately a friend 
meant a relation. On the other hand in certain passages bandhu is 
distinguished from friend as a mere relative. 

fitmaiva hy atmano bandliar atmaiva ripur atmanab 5.34.62. 

One self is one’s own kin and one's own enemy. 

yadi ced apy asainbcmdho mitrabhavena vartate 

sii eva bandfuis tan mitmdi sa gatjh tat parayaoam 5,36.35. 
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“ He who acts like a friend even when unrelated, is a real kin, a real 
friend, is the refuge and highest good.” 

Icutaaiva tat kanna niyantmm atma Mityas tvya vai saha RSiulItatKna 5.61,6, 

(Bhi?ma to Karna). “ On even hearing of that deed you should with 
your kin (friends?) restrain yourself." 

alio]nbhakarara dltiam alpajlvanam alpakam 

nedfama laiidhum as^dya bandhatdh sukhani cdliate 5.13I/25 

“ The kindred do not get any happiness through a relation or through 
relations who are satisfied with small things, who live petty lives and are 
mean and petty.” 

Kflipo vaikartanas tavn mantrl nets ca fcond/ius ca 5 .1 65.4 

“ Karna, the son of Vikartana, is your adviser, leader and kin 
(Genosse)." 

tisthate hi suhfd yatra na Aond/ius tatra ti?|hati 5.104.6 

° A friend stands by you in situations where a kindred turns 
away.” 

. ...tatha band} KtmatSm api vldhav^nt::. ca vittSni barifyantiha manav£|i 3.188.30. 

“ Also, people will tob the money of even those widows who have 
kindred.” 

sarve te priya"> icrfianti HQndbavdl} sahaavnjayaib 3.36.15 

1 All your kin together with Srnjayas wish well of you.’ 
na tasyS&vo na ca ratho na bhr^ta na ca bandhavdf} 
vane nivasatS rajan <iy&ante sma kacUcana 3.49.41 

“ To him living in the forest were not left (he was not allowed to have) 
the horse, the chariot, the brother or the kinsmen.” 

The words bandhu and han&haoa are well illustrated in the following 
verses from the Adiparvan, 1 45th Chapter. 

yatita*" vai mays purvam yath5 tvam vettha brShm&pi 
yatab ksema m tato ganhim tvaya nu mam na ^trutam 26 

iha jlta vivrddha'arni pits ceha mameti ca 
ukiavaty &b! dunmsdhe yScyamana mayaeakft 27 
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BVnrgato hi pitn v^dtliuio fnllu mXtfi dram tava 
liandhadci hhutnpui’vSf! a b\fcm v5-,e tu kl latlb 28 

ao’yain le Jdnd/inkllinya n^rijvanto vaco mania 
bandkipraoQtab sHihprEpto bhiasam dubkbakaro mama 29 
utliava imdvmlfiVyum na hi sakfyJmi kamcana 
parityaktum ahum bamihum svayam jlvan nj^amsavat 30 
parityaktum na 4kaySrm bborycm. . . . 33. 
kuta evft paritynktum suUm ^aksyony aham. , , .34 

“ O wife, you know how I had tried formerly to go to a safer place. 
But you, oh foolish one : when 1 begged you to leave said that you 
were born and brought up here and that your father also lived here. 
Now since long have your parents died. What joy is there in living in 
a place where the kin (bandhava, here father and mother) had 
formerly been. You who had loved the kindred (bandhu-kama) 
so much are now faced with utter destruction of your kindred (bandhu 
pranasa). Or rather it is my own end for . I can never give up my 
kindred, keeping myself alive like a heartless person. How can I give 
up my wife or how is it possible for me to abandon my daughter ? 
The father, the mother, the wife and the daughter are here mentioned 
as bandhus and bandhavas . ’ ' 

ime vai bandhtufayadi iff fat putra dharmadarcopc 

sad uvubandbudayQduf] putr>s tan &bu me pfthe \ .1 1 1.27 

“ O Prtha, listen to me. These six are known according to dharnia 
books to be sons who are both bandhus and dayadas ; while there are six 
other sons which are neither bandhu nor dayada ” (for further 
discussion on this see part II of this paper). 

Jhati definitely shows agnatic relationship and includes all those who 
trace their descent from one male ancestor ' 

bhavanti bheda jnalinom koUb^ ca Vrtcodam 
praaaktSni ca vairSnJ /naJidbarmo na natyati 3,232.x. 
yadi tu kaicid ptaitnam babynh prartabayate kulam 
na marfayanti tat santo babyenebbipraraarfapam 3.232.3, 

The agnatic relations may differ and have quarrels or they may nurse 
long-standing feuds and yet the clan-ethics (or duty to clan) is not 
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destroyed. When one who is not an agnatic relation, challenges the 
family, that seizure is not brooked by good men. 

dhQmayante vyapetQni jvaUmti snhit 5 ni at 
Dli?tar3§^ro1nauk5nlva j wfllayo bhamtarsablia 5.3G.5B 

“ O Dhrtaraatra, best among Bharatas, the agnatic relations are like 
sticks used for firebrand- They smoke when separated but burn clearly 
when bound together.” 

maMn npy ckajo vritfah balavan supratis.diitah 
prasahya eva vatcna solch^skandhftdt vimarditum 3.35.60 

atha ye aalutS vrlvjah sa^gltasalj supralibtKt“h 

le hi aTglirataman vaiSn sahantc'nyonyasamsraySi 5.36.61 

anyonyasaniupajthnmbhHtl anyony5p“^rayepa ca 

jn&taoob smpravardlumic sarnavoffHdani/ uta 536.63 

“ A mighty tree, deep-rooted, if standing alone can be destroyed by 
a stormy wind, but trees which stand well clustered can withstand even 
the strongest wind by sheltering one another. In the same way by 
mutual help and trust does a family (agnatic relationship) grow like 
lotuses in a pond." 

yo jnatfrii pratigrhooati daridram dtnara ftluram 
sa putrapasubhir vrddhim ya£&£ cavyayam ns'nute 539,15 

“ He who supports a needy and a stricken agnatic relative becomes 
prosperous by getting sons and cattle and gains undying fame." 

vigupa hy api samraksya jnatayo bharalarfabha 

kirn punar gupavantas tc,. . . proscdrun kuru duinncm Pap^avanSm 5.39.18. 

Agnatic relations must be protected even though undeserving of 
protection. The Pandavas are worthy and virtuous. Be good to the 
poor sons of Pandu." 

jn&t&fir vigtalias uta na kartavyo bhavlrthma 
sukhSm saha bbojyani jmtihhir bharatar?abha 539.21 

* One, wishing for the goods of this earth should not fall out with his 
agnatic relations. All the happiness of this earth must he shared with 
ones kin.' 

ya£ canyo jnatibharyam vai vlprakartum tathSrhati 
5mya ca sabb&m vaktum yathoktg draupadT tvaya 5.126.8 
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“ "Who else would insult the wife of an agnalic relation as has done by 
bringing DraupadT in the open assembly and by speaking to her as be 
did ?" 

tvatto hy apatyaiabhemi jnaHtiBm me a'ivauj bhavel | 1.43.35 

" My family (agnalic clan) will be blessed by getting an offspring from 
you." 

bhadre Sortnia^he JhaOnam aukham avaha || 1.75.16 

" Get up, good Sarmistha and work for the good of your kindred.” 

fcato dadau Vasudevo jnnyarthe dhanam ut tarn am | 
hnrapam vai SubhadrnySb jnaliJeyam mahaynt'ab || 1.213.40 

“ Then Vasudeva gave as dowry for Subbadra a lot of money dowry 
which is to be given by agnatic relations." 

JnQtatio yaiya nniva syui visamab kulopamsanSb ! 
qa jlvct susukhnm lokc arame diuma ivaikajalj li 1.138.24 

eko vrkso hi yo prime bhavet pargaphnlonvitab I 
eailyo hhavati nirjnatir arcamyab supQjitnb II 1.138.25 

csSm ca bahavab ^Gra jhalat/o dhnrmaaam^ritab I 

re iivanti sukham loke bhavtmti ca nirimayab II 1.138.26 

. . . .pvanty anyonyam Rstilya dtumab kSnanaJa iva || 1.138.27 

‘ One, who has no enemical kin, who are a blot to the family, may hope 
to live happily, like an only tree in a village. An only tree full of leaves 
and fruit and without rival kindred is worshipped as a fetish. Those 
also who have many agnates abiding by the family law, and who arc 
valorous, they also live happily and unafraid in this world, like forest 
trees which live by mutual support.’ 

Jnati are the living kin. Nowhere are dead ancestors mentioned as 
Jhatis of the living. That the reference is always to the livings agnatic 
kin is made clear in the following : — 

jnaiift auhft avajana yo yatholia | 
ksTpe vitte tyaiyate marmvair hi | 
tathS larta ksTpapunyam mamisyam | 
tyajanti aadyab sernrR devasamghab I 1.85.2, 
mo-ji BJc Y 62—12 
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‘ Just as on this earth, the kindred and the friend abandon a man 
when he loses his wealth, so in heaven the host of sods abandon him 
who loses his merit. 

dharmanityah sada mam«s"it piiyakrd dhitnb I 

sarvcsu jnaffru tatha mayl tv asit vjs'esatab II 1 .130.2 

‘ Please give a second, king for the line of the Kurus, a king who will 
multiply the line of his ancestors and who will protect the line of his 
kindreds.’ 

jnatioamsaatja goptaram pitrpSm vamsavnrdhanam | 
dvittyarn kuruvamsasya rHjanam datum arhasi || 1.100.12. 

* Pandu always abided by Dharma, cared for the well being of his 
kindred and was particulary attentive to my needs.’ 

raja rajnajj katham sadhob himsyan nfpnti9attama | 
tadrajnab samnigrhya tvam rudr Syopaj i Kir ?as i | 
te tv«m j«S/(k?ayalwram vayam artanranrinab I 
jna/ivrddhi -nim i ttartham viniyanhim ihogotab | 2.20.8,12 

“ O best of kings, bow can a king kill other kings ? You have 
imprisoned kings and wish to offer them as sacrifice to Rudra. You 
are thus destroying your kindred (the kstriyas as children of Manu 
are thought of as kin) and we wishing to protect the oppressed, and 
wishing the prosperity of the kindred have come to prevent your 
action.’ 

Sambandhin means a person related by marriage, 
dutas ca hi hftlkecah sambandhi ca priya£ ca nab I 5.86.17 

‘ Hfsike^a has come as a messenger, he is related to us by marriage 
and is dear to us ’ (Dhrtarastra to Duryodhana). 

SibupSlasuto vird cedirSjo maharathab ! 

Dh«taketub smbmdhi PSn^avasya ha jj 5,168.3 

Dhrstaketu, the son of Sisupala, and the king of Cedi is a great charioteer 
and is related by marriage to the Pandavas. 

ukto mays VSsudevab punab punar upahvarc 1 
samhmdhlfti sam^m vartaava Madhuaudana |} 5.154.27 
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Balarama says : — I have told Vasudeva again and again that he should 
maintain a position of neutrality towards (quarreling) clans who are 
related to us by marriage. 

VirStadrupadSv ubhau. . .yatisyetc pa ram saklnyn.... 
samhandhaketia lljendra i 5.167.7 — 10. 

‘ King of kings ! Virata and Drupada will fight with all their might, 
as they are related by marriage (to the Pandavas)’ 
sambandhibhaoam rnkaantau mahat karma kanpyatah 1 5.167.13. 

* They having regard to their connection (by marriage) will do deeds 
cf valour.’ 

kathnm sambandhina sfiidham na me by ad vigraho mahan j 
iti sancintya manasa daivatany arcayat tada || 5.192 9 

1 He worshipped various gods tiying to find means so as to avoid 
enemity with the clan connected with him by marriage ’ (Drupada and 
Sikhandin’s father-in-law are referred to here.) 

evam vayarn JamsamdhadUaJf krlaltdbisab 1 
3Qrnarttiyuvunl.il aambandhad bhavantalb aamupSsntab i 2.13.33 

‘ So we, injured by JarSsandha, becoming powerful have sought your 
alliance as you are connected with us (through wars.) Krsna talking to 
Dharmaraja.’ 

The word janya is used for marriage guests, especially the relatives of 
of the bride-groom. 

KSnyakubje vai dadau Satyavatim tads | 

tato Gadhib autam laamai janifis pSean enras tada ]| 3,113.17 

“ Then in the city of Kanyakubja, Gfidhi gave him his daughter. At 
that marriage, the gods came as the kin of the bridegroom.' 
tato dadau Vasudevo janyOrthe dhanam uttamam | 
harajjaih vai SubhadrSyoK inStideya mahayasahm || 1.213,40, 

' Then Vasudeva gave that which is to be given by the agnates of the 
bride to the bridegroom’s people plenty of money, the dowry of 
SubhadrJ.’ 

Dutn uVaca : 

janiiariham annum Drupadena rajna | 
vivShahetor upaaaraski'tam ca | 
tadSpnuvndhvam krtaenirvakarya I 
Kf«p5 ca tatraiva dram na kgryam || 1.186.1 
ivio-71 Bk Y 62 — 12/7 
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' The messenger said, " King Drupada has prepared a feast for the 
bridegroom’s party. Enjoy it and do not let Krsna remain long at your 
house.” 

tato laja yftjna>tna(, ^apulro J 
jatnjaTlhnyuktim bahu tat tad agrayam | 
sanunayamisa sutam ca krsnam 
nplavya tttnoir bahubhir vibh^eya 1.190.6 

‘ The king Yajnasena with his sons brought the best of everything as 
the gift for the bridegroom. And brought also his daughter after adorning 
her with precious jewels.’ 

The word apta is not a kinship term. It is used for people who are 
loyal and trusted and is used of spies who generate trust in others and 
can thus know the secret of others, or do harm to them. Saiijaya is 
once called apta. Vidura is called aptofama (the most trusted) but 
nowhere has the term any definite kinship connotation as it can be equally 
well translated by the word trustworthy. The word ampia is used of 
of one who cannot or should not be trusted. 

suhrehm yataman*nam apiaih saha cikitsikaih | 
jagamlstam.. . .. l| 1.96.58. 

‘ He died in spite of all the efforts of his friends, working with the 
help of trusted doctors.' 

krtam hi vyaktam Sgneyam idarn vetma ve | 

^ilpibhib sukrlam hy aplaih [[ 1.134.14 and 15. 

1 This house seems to he made of combustible material by the help 
of trusted carpenters. ' 

onapiair dattam adatte naya^ s&atram lohajam 1 
rfvSvic charapam 5s?dya pramucyeta hutie'anSt |[ I J 33.22 
tato rainZm carair aptals cStaV samupanTy&ta |j 1.192.1 

Then news was brought by the kings trusted messengers.’ 
adya tan ku^nlair vipraib sukttair apialpribhib I 
KuntlputrSn bhedaySmo || 1.193.4 

Now we shall try to divide the sons of KuntI by employing clever 
trustworthy spies. 

t ft loptrahjtai^ aamdhSya vadhyantlm Qpfa^arfbhih I 1.193.16 
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** They should be hilled through some trustworthy members of the 
thieving profession.” 

anaptah sann apiatamavja vacaiu f 
Suyadhnno VidurasySvarwanya | 
stitasya raja DhuardSfrab priyaisi | 
sarnbudhyamano viaHe'dharmflin eva || 5.26.11 

“ Himself unreliable and paying no head to the words of the most trust- 
worthy Vidura the good-fighting King Dhltarastra is doing wrong, 
though otherwise exhorted in the interest of his son." 

Yudhiajhira uv«ca : opto dutah Samjaya. supnyo’si [| 5.30.4 

“ Sarijaya 5-011 are a loyal messenger and dear to u6.” 

and/jit/fiS/p pragrnhut tvam narendra ) 
latha/afdfldm nigrahsc caiva rsian | 
bhujnim sphTurii durbalatvid anantSnJ j 
na suktnB tvam rakajtiun Kauraveya j| 5.32.29 

u 0 Kaurava give, >ou cannot retain this prosperous kingdom as you 
have weakened 5 ourself by accepting the alliance of untrustworthy (can 
also be translated as not kin) men and by casting way the loyal ones.” 

Vnrspeyam nnayamasa puru»air ap/afcumhib |j 3.57.10. 

“ She caused Var$neya to be brought to her through trusted 
messengers.” 

There are certain other terms which are used to denote a 
family, a household, a patriarchal line etc. Their connotation must 
be fixed from the context in which they occur in the critical text. 
These words are : — 

kutumba, Wa, go tra, hernia, anvaya, anvaoaya. 

From the following it will he evident that kufamba is the immediate 
household and kufambirii is the housewife : • 

atho kapmat Samjaya Papdavasya I 
utsahmob purayatah svakaima 1 
ynthnkhyalam Svasatafr ksiltimha/n \ 
purakolpat sadKu vilopnm attha || 5.29.4 
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‘ O Samjaya on what grounds do you assert that the Pandavas 
have failed in the traditional duLy — Pa>)davas who carried 
household according to custom and who abided by their traditional 
duties. ‘ 

yadS pravasate bbarta kutumbartliena kenacit \ 
sumanovarpakapetii bbavami v rata can pi || 3.222.29. 

* When my husband is away on travel on some matter concerning 
the family, then I live like an ascetic without flowers and 
rouge. ’ 

yc ca dbarmah fca/umfe.iu svnsrvo me kathitSh pur5 | 

bhiksabalisrSddhurn iti sthSlipSkas ca parvaiu | 

manyBnam mSnasatkara ye canye vidita may3 || 

tan sarvan anuvartami divdrRLram aiandrilS || 3.22.32 and 33 

* All the formalities which are traditional to this house like giving of 
alms, giving of bali, making funeral oblations and carrying out the 
sthalipaka sacrifice as also the paying of honour to certain revered persons, 
and all customs told to me by my mother-in-law all these I 
conform to without fail, day and night.’ 

mayi sarvam samosajya kutwnbarn bbaratar?abhah [ 
upSaanaratSI) aarve ghatante sraa |( 3.222.52. 

* Consigning the whole family to my care, my husband's care, only 
for the worship of gods.’ 

Kula originally means a household. It is however used frequently 
in an extended sense to mean the family living in one household. It also 
means the whole family including its living and dead members. 
It seems to have reference to the agnatic relationship when one spoke 
of one's kula but is used with reference to mother’s and maternal uncle’s 
family as the word jhati never is. 

ekakSjan caran bhaiksyam kfilaiu dve ca panca ca I 
aaambhove v5 bhaiksyasya carannon asnSny api 1 1.110.(2 

* I shall live by begging only once a day at seven houses and if I should 
not obtain any alms living without food.’ 

grame £ucTni procaran ku&ni bharatar*ftbha | 

pravis| BS tat kulam yatra purvatn caritavame tu sab |( 3.197.7 
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King of Bharatas ! he was in the habit of begging aims at 
respectable houses in the town . He entered the house which he had 
often visited.' 

Into raja^u/mfvari prasuptam lva tam nf^am | 

ratrau parasum utstjya nideakramur arimdamSb || 2.22.10. 

1 The killers of enemy went out, of the city leaving the dead king as if 
sleeping, at the door of the palace (king's house).’ 

tau sametya maharaja KuruCedivtsau tada | 
tibhayor Stma bxhyoh Uauialyam paryaprcchatBxn j| 2.26.13. 

1 The kings of Kuru and Cedi met each other and asked after the health 
of each others families. ’ 

Duryodhttnena yady elat papam te«u puro kftam | 
tvayn ^u/avrddhciu pralySneyam norc^vaia |j 5.39.29 

‘ O King, you are the eldest of your clan (family) did not right the wrong 
which Duryodhana had inflicted on them.’ 

Itfiloni aemupetem gobhib puru?ato’4vatab I 

^ufcaamkhynm na gacchnnti ySni hinoni vrttatab I 

vtttatas tv avihlnani k^^oy nlpadhanSny api | 

kula»amf>kkjwn lu goccWiti karsanit ca mahad yasab I 5.36.28 and 29 

Those families which are of low moral character, never multiply, 
even though they possess, cattle, horses and men. But families of a high 
moral character though possessing hut small fortunes, are multiplied, 
and gain great fame.’ 

aB{au gunafi purusam dipayanti I 

prajjnS ca kpulyam ca damah srutam ca |j 5.35.45. 

Eight things make a man shine — wisdom, birth in a good family, 
self-control and learning etc.’ 

Such terms as (the mother’s house-family), the pitx~kula 

(father’s family), matulakula (the maternal uncle’s family), and 
V r$ni-}tula — the Vrsni line, Bhrgu^ula, the Bhfgu line occur also . 
These various usages show that word feida is applied to the family and 
includes the dead as well as the living members of the same. Just as 
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one uses English terms like the house of Tudor, the house of Windsor 
etc., so the expressions like Vrsnihula must bo interpreted.’ 

The word gotra appears but very rarely and its exact significance cannot 
be determined from the contexts in which it occurs. It may mean family 
or household. 

ettvat Pasdavanflm hi nasti himeid ilvi svakam I 
nSmadliayam ca golram ca tad apy aaam nn aisyatc )] 5.71,15 

1 Not even this much is in this world that belongs to the Pandavas. 
Not even their name and Gotra remain to them. ' 

The word vamsa occurs often and can be best translated by the English 
word line. Ailavamsyas mean the kings born in the line of Ila ; IkBvSku 
vamysas mean the kings born in the line of IksvSku. The word vamsa 
seems to have reference to the linear arrangement of a family shown in 
geneological tables. There are many men born in a kula — the ruling 
man and those whom he succeeded as also those succeed him, form the 
vamsa. In two places the word vamsa is compounded with kula to mean 
the line of kings upholding the name of a certain family. It must however 
be noted that words like \ulakara and varrtsaliara seem to have the 
same sense where kula is used as a synonym of vamsa, both the 
expressions meaning “ one who gives his name to a line or a family 
The expressions may also mean simply the continuer or upholder of 
the line. 

may* tu rak^itovyeyain pun blmratasattama | 
ydvad rSjno’sya vuUsya fedaikvraadh&rS iti || 2.28.34 

4 0 best of Bharatas, I must guard this city as long as there are reigning 
kings of the line of Nila.’ 

na ca uamsakara* putras tcisyajSyata kasVana 1 2.16.20. 

* To him was not born a son who could uphold his line.' 
cko oamsodharah sfira ekasySm sambhavisyati || 3.104.15 

‘ To one (of your queens) shall be born only one brave son who shall 
continue the line.’ 

Pancajnnyab sruto Veda tiahcaairn'sakaras tu sab I 3.210.5 

"* Ike M&rafhl word qhara means a household just as Iqi la docs wkile Wmrone means a lamily 
or 4 line. 
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In the Vedas he is known as Pancajanya and is the founder of five 
lines. 

avan?ak 5 rinam S dtsu kulaoamsa^ya nSsanam 

kdlim putrapravndena Samjaya tv«m djljannin 5.131.27 

1 Through you who are the doer of infamous deeds, the destroyer of 
the family and the line, I have given birth to Kali, in the guise of a son.’ 

imm&anfilajtam asadya llrthasevl kurudvaho 

bvnua/nsam uddhared rajan sn5tv« vai aamsamtllakfl. 3,81.34 

0 best of Kurus, who art fond of pilgrimage, go to Vamsamulaka 
because by bathing there one uplifts one’s variisa.’ (In this verse is made 
clear the analogy between a Bamboo which grows in a linear direct ion by 
adding one nodule to another and a human pedigree which runs from 
father to son. Vamsamulaka musl have been a bamboo thicket growing 
near a river and by bathing near the roots of this thicket one secured the 
growth of one’s family, and the continuity of one’s line of succession 
(obviously a piece of sympathetic magic). 

The words anvaya and anoavaya refer to single lines of succession. 
At two places in the Araiiyaka Parvan the word stands for a 1 ’ son ” as 
one who succeeds, though this usage is peculiar. 

CyavanaayQriUQi/d jSlab khyato vedavidam varah 1.48.5 

1 Born in the line of Cyavana, famous and best among the knowers of 
Vedas.’ 

Agnir flgrnyanu nama bhonor evdnuai/as tu sab 3. 211.13 

* The Agrayana fire is the son of Bhanu,’ 

calurbliib sahitnih putrair bhanor cva/wat/as tu sab 3.21 1.14 

* He, the son of Bhanu, with his four sons.* 

aati aomanyuye mu jStab kaacin nfpab sukha 5.1 12.6 

* In the line of Soma is a king who is my friend.’ 

Summary. 

(a) (i) In the parent’s generation distinct kinship terms of designatory 
(like matula mother’s brother) or descriptive ( pituh svasar father's sister) 
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type exist for mother s brother, mother’s sister and father's 
sister. 

(i) No separate term exists for father's brother. He is everywhere 
addressed as father or younger father. Mother’s sister is also called 
mother once. 

(ii) In the ego's generation no term exists for children of mother's 
brother, father’s sister or mother’s sisler and for father’s brother’s 
children. All these are called brother and sister. Thus the concept 
of cousinship is entirely absent 6 . In the son’s generation no 
terms other than son exist for brother's son (man speaking while 
a separate term soasriya is used to designate a sister’s son (man 
speaking). 

(til) The term brother covers Lhe following relations : own brother, 
father’s brother's son, father's sister’s son, mother’s brother’s son, 
mother’s sister’s son, father's father’s (grandfather’s) brother’s son's 
son, father’s father’s father’s (great-grandfather’s) brother’s son's son's 
son. 

(in) The term father covers the following relations : father, father's, 
elder and younger brothers — all father’s cousins of the father. 


(o) The term mother is used for own mother, mother’s co-wives, 
mother's sisters, father's brother's wives, father’s cousin's wives. 

(nf) The terms daughter and sister were very probably used in the 
same way as the terms son and brother but tbe epic data have not 
yielded any examples (except one cf. above) of such usage as 
references to women relatives are very rare. 

(oii) The term son covers the following relations ; own son and 
cousin's son. 


6 In modem times, in the countries to the south of Narbada, the practice ot cioee-couem 
marriage is widely prevalent. The parallel cousins are placed on a par with one' own brothers 
and stBteis and arc termed Just ‘ brotlien and sisters.' 1 Le cr cog-cousin 1 ! however receive 
special kinship-terms and the term ma>, agin Matathi brmg out their function, as marriage-mates. 
It olten happens that a south Indian reserves the English term ‘ cousin ’ for a croaa-congin and 
refers to a parallel cousin do a cousin-brothci oi sibtei. 
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(oiii) The term father-in-law is applied to husband’s father and to all 
cousins of husband’s father as also to father’s grandfather and all male 
relatives of that generation . 

(ir) Mother-in-law stands for the own mother of the husband as also 
all the wives of the cousins of the father of the husband. 

(jc) The daughter-in-law is the wife of the son as also the wife of the 
cousin's son. 

(*f) Terms exist for great-grandfather on the one hand and great- 
grandson on the other. Thus seven men, three above and three below 
the generation of the ego, formed a closely knit, well recognised unit. 
All these might have lived contemporaneously in a joint household. 
References show that one’s good deeds benefitted ancestors removed 
by seven degrees from the doer of the deeds. ( asaptarii fyulam panatl — 
Aranyaka Parvan). 

(xii) It is a system of terminology in which male relations are 
recognised far more fully than female relations and terms like father, 
mother, brother, sister, son, daughter-in-law, father-in-law are used in 
a classificatory manner. In part II the kinship usages are discussed 
in order to find out whether custom and usage tallied with the classified 
classificatory use of certain terms. The structure of the kinship 
terminology leads us to infer the existence of a joint family of a 
patriarchal nature with levirate as its invariable concomitant. 
The following description of the family organisation of the epic will show 
how far the kinship usages were in consonance with the system of the 
kinship terminology discussed in this part. 


Part II. 

The whole of the epic is a family saga where the fortunes of a 
particular royal house have been traced in great detail for four 
generations. The problems dealt with are typical of a patriarchal 
joint family and are of perennial interest to all Hindus as the 
same problems are faced even today by many joint families in India. 
The dominant pattern is that of a patriarchal joint family but 
side by side with it and in constant contact with it is another 
type of family which is also represented in certain Indian provinces 
today. 
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The princes and kings who gathered together on the eve of battle were 
all connected with each other by the ties of blood, or the ties of marriage. 
Their relationship can be traced on a genealogical table. All these 
together formed a sort of a federation (Bund) of allied royal houses. 
They were bandhus and sambandhins of one another. They belonged 
to various related hulas or families. The hulas were made up of 
living and non-living members of a family and each kjula was known 
by the names of its illustrious ancestors. The living members of 
a hula or a patriarchal clan were called jnati while all those connected 
with a jnati by marriage ties were called sambandhins. Within 
the jnati or hula succession and inheritance was from father to 
the eldest son, the collateral line being ordinarily barred from 
succession. This mode of inheritance or succession from father to the 
eldest son and then to the eldest son '3 eldest son is followed in giving 
king's lists or anuaya, anvavaya or anuvamsa. 

The relationship of father and son was so conceived that the living 
person of a hula was the physical counterpart of his father and so of 
all his ancestors. The continuation of a line was absolutely necessary 
for the ensuring of the regular feeding of the ancestors in heaven. As 
long as one remembered one's ancestors and cared for them on the 
day of the yealry Sraddha so long did the ancestors remain in heaven. 
A man entering his wife is born through her again (1.68,36). 
This same concept is developed in the Mbh. into one of memory 
of the dead. As long as there is some one who remembers the dead 
so long may the dead live in heaven. Yayati was pushed down from 
heaven because nobody remembered who he was. King Indradyumna 
who had fallen from heaven because nobody knew who he was, regained 
bis lost heaven as soon as an aged tortoise remembered bis name as 
an institutor of great sacrifices. (3.101). The original idea seems to 
be that as long as the line continued unbroken, and as long as ancestor- 
offerings were made, so long was heaven assured to the men of a family. 
Later on probably the idea came up that the same end could be achieved 
by making large religious gifts, by perfoiming sacrifices and thus by 
getting the blessings of many, gain immortal fame here and eternal 
residence above. The patriarchal family owed its present existence 
and the status of its living members to the fact of these having certain 
common ancestors. This relation with the past was a physical bond, and 
was the prime sanction for present claims as will be seen later. Thus 
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the patriarchal family wob firmly grounded in the line of its ancestors in 
as much as the ancestois and Lheir status were a guarantee of the status 
of the present members. Mutual behaviour and the lights and duties of 
all the living members of this family were determined at the very birth of 
each member and the fate of the future generations was also more or 
less fixed by the predetermined position of the living members. 
The inheritance was generally held in common for the benefit of all ; 
nominally the eldest male being in absolute authority. According to 
the best tradition the common property could be divided neilhei during the 
life-time of the father, nor after his death, although such a partition 
was not unknown. In Adi Parvan is told the story of two brothers 
who, instead of living amicably together, wished to divide their 
patrimony. They died and were horn as an elephant and an 
alligator fighting with each other and were ultimately both eaten by the 
divine eagle Garuda. (1.25.13). In the kingdom of Uparicara every- 
thing went on in the best traditional way and " the sons never desired 
a partition from their fathers ” (1 .57.10). When the kingdom was given 
to Papdu he also ruled in a beneficent way over all his agnatic relations 
and was specially kind to his brother Dhi'tarSstra (1 .1 30.2). Duryodhana 
envisaged a future in which he and his descendants would have to live 
as dependants of PSndavas, finding satisfaction in whatever food and 
clothing was given to them by the Pandavas (te vayain rajaoamsena f&tjah 
saha sutair api. . ■ .satatam nirayam praptah parapimiopajwtnah 1.129.16 
and 17). Thus one who succeeded to the office of the head of the family 
also held all the property, though it was held in order to enjoy it in common 
with all agnatic relations. The head of this family was the father of the 
family who had absolute power over all the members of his family. 
We have thus the joint family with the joint property, the succession 
and inheritance from father to eldest son and the absolute rule of the 
father. These three principles sometimes clashed and the problems 
arising out of the antagonism of these three principles of the family 
organisation were solved in various ways as the following examples will 
show. 

When we read the kings' lists as given in the Adi Parvan we notice 
that though the kings had more than one son the kingdom 
was generally inherited by the eldest son. Certain notable exceptions to 
this rule occur. 
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(a) The displeasure of the father was enough to deprive a son of his 
birth-right if the father was powerful enough. Bharata set aside his 
nine elder sons in favour of Bhumanyu (1.89.17 and 18)/’ YaySti set 
aside his elder sons and gave ihe kingdom to Puru, the youngest against 
the wishes of his subjects. 

(5) If the eldest son had some physical or mental defect he was set 
aside in favour of the younger. Devapi the eldest brother of Santanu 
was deprived of his inheritance as he suffered from some skin-disease ; 
(5.147.14 and 17) so also was DhrtarSstra set aside in favour of Pandu 
because he was born blind. (1.102.23). It was thought that gods did 
not tolerate a king who was physically defective (5.147.25). Whena son 
was thus deprived of his inheritance the kingdom passed into the hands 
of a younger son and his descendants and did not as a rule revert 
to the descendants of the son who was deprived of his inheritance. 

All the intrigues of Dhrtarastra and his son Duryodhana were directed 
towards preventing the establishment of Pandu’s line. That when 
once deprived of the kingdom neither Dhrtarastra nor his sons had any 
claim to the throne was fully realised by them as numerous passages show. 
Duryodhana himself says (1.129.12-17), “ Pandu got the kingdom from 
his father and you lost it owing to your defect. Now if Pflndavas get 
this inheritance from Pandu it is assured in their line from father to son 
and we deprived of the kingly line shall rot despised by all.” 
Dhrtaras.tra also asks his son how it would be possible to usurp the 
kingdom from Dharma who had got it from his father and grandfather 
(1.1303 and 4). Gandhari stresses the same point (5.146.31 and 32). 
Especially significant is the expression, “ how can you hope for 
a kingdom when I was without a share in it ( mayyabhagini rajyaya 
hatham tvam rajyam icchasi 5.147.30). 

Every time the eldest son was set aside there was some stir created. 
Yayfiti had to give some plausible excuse for his high-handedness, and 

^ pulran dvadaja yandha nrnoni loayafcldiuoo manuh 
Ujam faf bandhuddydddh sad adayadabandhaodh 9158 . 
auTQsab folroAoa caiua dattal i kxlnma euacQ 
Sudhotparmo paviildhas ea dayada landhaoas ta faf 9159 . 
harVnas c a saflodhas ca krtlah pctunarhhaoas lath'd 
ROayQmdaitas ca saudras ca sad uddijddahdndhavdh 9 " 160 . 
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gave the border provinces to his other sons. Devapi and Kis aged 
father died broken-hearted as the consequence of Devapi not getting 
the kingdom and the Bhartiya battle which destroyed almost the whole 
Kaurava clan was fought as the result of the setting aside of Dhrtaro?tra 
m favour of PSndu. Powerful kings like Bharata and Sagara and Yayati 
could carry out their wishes successfully, but the untimely death of 
Pandu far away from the capital left his children and widow at the 
mercy of collateral relations. 

Certain behaviour patterns emerge out of the absolute power enjoyed 
by the father of the family. The father-son relationship is such 
that absolute obedience, respect and sacrifice is demanded by the father 
from his sons. In most of the stories in the critical edition this pattern 
is followed as in the cases of Puru, Rama Daiarathi, Bhlsma and Jantu 
(sacrified by the father). On the other hand setting aside an aged father 
or circumventing his wishes while paying him homage in words are 
also given as behaviour of a son who is a blot to his family. Such 
sons are the sons of Dirghatamas (1.98.18 and 19) and Duryodhana 
himself. 

The husband-wife relationship is also one of obedience to and service 
of the husband by the wife. The highest praise to a woman is paiilo\am 
otnvana ‘ choosing the fate of her husband ’. Such women were 
GandhSri who bound her eyes when she heard that the husband chosen 
for her was blind, Madri who burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband, Sita, Draupadi, Damayanti and Sfivitri who shared the 
exile of their husbands. In order to beget children as heirs to the 
husband women had to submit not only to the brother of their 
husband but to any brahmin appointed by their husband or the 
mother-in-law. 

In this household the daughter’s position was not at all enviable. 
She was freely employed for the sake of propitiating brahmins or for 
contracting political friendships. Kunti describes how she was given 
away to king Kuntibhoja in her childhood and driven away by her father- 
in-law Bhlsma. (I blame my father, He gave me to Kuntibhoja as 
a cunning man gives away wealth for his own purposes. As a small 
girl, playing with you with a ball was I handed over to Kuntibhoja. What 
is the use of this life to me who was so injured by the father and the 
fathers-in-law? (5.88.61-63). Amba mourns in similar words dhig 
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Blufmam dhik ca me mandam pi/aram mudkacclasamlyeriaham 
viryasulkena patiyastnvat pmucrila 5.173.5 " Woe to my father who 
disposed of me like an infamous woman by a bravery test " (The bravest 
may have my daughter). This exclamation also places the Svayamvara 
institute in its proper perspective. Except Damayanti and Savitri no 
woman in the epic stories has had a free choice of mate. Draupadi was 
to be given to a man who proved himself to be superior to all others in 
archery and strength as Drupada wished to gain a powerful ally against 
Drona. Dharma tells as much to Drupada when he began 
anxiously to enquire after the social status of the hero who had won 
Draupadi. 

pradis?a4ifk3 Drupadenn 1 fljna siinena viren n tathanuviTta 

n« talra varne-fu kfta vivaksa na jiVfi^ilpe na kule nn Rotrc. 1,185.23 

King Drupada had set a definite test for this girl. She was won 
accordingly by this hero. No questions were asked about the caste, or 
the mode of living or the family or the name of the suitor. MSdhavi, 
the daughter of king Yayati, was hawked from king to king for the sake 
of horses, foarmistha had to become the maid of Devayani to save 
her father's clan. The daughters were thus nothing but pawns in the 
political game of alliances and counter-alliances. In the case of Bhadra, 
the sister of Visudeva this is made very clear when Vasudeva advises 
Arjuna his friend to abduct her, rather than take the chance 
of a Svayamvara ceremony where the foolish girl might fancy another 
man 1 

sa tvam Arjuna kalySnlm prasahya bhaginlm mama 

hara avayamvara hy aaySb ko vai vedo cikTrsitom 1.21 1.23 

No son is given to another in adoption in the stories of the MahSbhSrata, 
while there is one case of a girl being given in adoption. The system 
of adoption of a son is so universal and well accepted in the Dharma- 
Sastras that the absence of even a single instance of an adoptive son 
requires careful examination into the concepts of son-ship and father- 
ship. In the Adi Parvan at two places a list of different kinds of sons 
is given. The first is given by Sakuntala (1.69.18) who quotes Manu 
as her authority and enumerates ten sons, five from own wife 
and five others (one who is found, bought, reared, adopted and begot 
on another's wife). Manu actually gives twelve kinds of sons and as 
Sakuntala’s enumeration is vague as regards the first five kinds of sons 
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it would be better to take PSndu’s list who not only enumerates 
different hinds of sous but gives a definite order of descending merit 
or worth : 

ime vai IwndhudSyMib puli3 clhainruulot^nn.; 
satf cvSbantlhudEyedSfr pulrSa tSn drnu mo prthe 
Bvaynmi 3 ^ praOrtai ca parikntns cu yalj sutnh 
paunarbVmvas ca UKunab wutnnyVn yai <a jnynte 
clalidb krltah btiiinah ca upagacdicl avayam ca yah 
sahodlw jStarct-ls ca hTnnyodidhwas <.« y.th 1.11.27-29 

“ In the code of D karma six sons are mentioned as bandhtts (kin) and 
inheritors while six others are mentioned who are neither bundhus (kin) 
nor inheritors. Of the fiisL kind arc own son, a son born to one’s wife 
by somebody else to whom she is led, a son to one's wife by somebody 
who is paid for this service, the son of a remarried wife by her first 
husband, the son born to one's wife in her maidenhood and the son 
born out of free love (out of wedlock?)." In the latter variety may be 
included : 

(1) an adopted son — a son given in adoption by his parents, 

(2) a son bought from his parents, 

(3) one who is brought up as a son in the family perhaps an 
orphan, 

(4) one who has come of himself for protection, 

(5) wife's son who is of an adult age at the time of marriage, and 

(6) one who belongs to a low caste. 

This list differs from the one given in Manu. Manu places the 
following among the first kind of sons : 

(1) a son born of oneself, 

(2) born on one’s wife through another, 

(3) an adopted son — given in adoption by the parents of the 
boy, 

(4) one who is brought up in the household without any formal 
ceremony of adoption, 

(5) one who is born secretly — through a paramour to one's wife, 

and 

mo-hBIY 62-13 
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(6) one who is rejected by his natural parents and adopted into 

one’s household. 

Of the six inferior varieties are : 

(1) one born to the wife in her maidenhood, 

(2) born to her at the time of her marriage, 

(3) bought, 

(4) the son of a remarried woman, 

(5) one who gives himself for adoption, and 

(6) one who is of a low caste. 

In these two lists there are remarkable differences. In Pandu’s list 
there is one principle for distinguishing the two kinds of sons. All 
sons born either to oneself or to one's wife are placed in one category, 
that of a handhit (kin) and dayada (inheritors), while sons who have been 
bought etc. are placed in the other category. The adult sahodha though 
born to one's wife is rejected because as an adult he is generally 
recognised as another's son and the last one, though one's son, is rejected 
as belonging to low caste. 

In Manu’s list the adopted son and the orphan brought up in one’s 
household are counted among the first six, and the son born to the wife 
as a maiden and the son of a remarried widow (her first husband’s son ?) 
are rejected from the list. 

If we turn from this theoretical list to the actual practice in the epic 
we find that Pandu 's list is true to the usage depicted in Critical Edition 
while Manu’s conception about sons is not borne out by the epic 
evidence. 

Pandu and Dhrtarajtra are examples of prantta sons (called elraja 
in Menu's list). An example for a parikjUa son is not found. Kama 
is a kpn ma son and could have got his share of Pandu 's kingdom 
if he had so chosen as is clear from Krona's speech in which he asks Karna 
to join the Pandavas. Ahgada is the paunarbhava son of Sugr'iva. 
And Bhlsma may he given as an example of a son born of a SvairiQi, 
Gangs came of her own accord to Santanu, lived with him without 
marriage as long as she chose, and deserted him at her sweet will. She 
was thus a soairini and her son was declared as heir to 5antanu. 
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There is, however, not a single example of a datta (formerly adopted) 
and a krlnrm son inheriting as a son in any of ihe stories of the 
Mahabharata. In fact these sons are definitely rejected by PSndu as 
unworthy. The critical text gives two definitions of son-ship. They are 
as follows : 

(a) bahsra m$tu pilah tmtra tfma jat/aiu la am salj 1 , 69 . 29 . 

The mother is bul a leather bag. The son is the father's. The son 
is really his, who gives him birth. 

(t) bharqam patifr saihpretoism s a i/asmS/ jaijtac pariah j ydija Hi jQtjalanx 1 .68.36 

The jayahood of a jaya consists in that a man is reborn again when 
he enters his wife as her husband. 

(2) p&nipraltasya tanaijah 1.98,8 

The son is his, who has held the hand (in marriage). 
l&ninas ca nahodlta} ca fitmyayam yns ca jayalc 
vo4haram pilaram lasi/a fnahuh 5.138.8 

As for one who is born of a maiden, one who was there at the time of 
the marriage of a girl, and born to her before his marriage(?), bis father 
is the man who marries his mother, 

The first may be called a biological theory in which the mother is 
conceived merely as an incubator whereas the father is the real generator 
of the child. Through this a man could claim the child of a woman 
to whom he was not formally married but marriage set up certain 
social considerations. The woman was the property of the man 
who married her and in the case of a married woman, the biological 
theory was no good, so we have the second theory which is purely 
sociological and where fatherhood is defined as a social convention — in 
terms of property rights. The progeny of a married woman belonged 
to her husband. A man was the father of all children born to his wife 
and so even after the death of a man, a man could get children born to 
him (who claimed his parentage) through his widow provided she 
remained his widow. During his own life-time if a man was incapable 
of procreating children he could command his wife to get children 
for him from somebody else, 
no* H Bk Y 62— 13n 
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Thus the sons o{ Isakunlala, Ganga and Sarmistha weie sons 
of their fathers according to the biological definition, and Pandu , 
Dhrtaraslra, Dhaima etc. were sons according to the second 
definition. 

No dalia or kxtrlma (formally adopted or brought up as an orphan) 
son has inherited his (aLher's fortune in the vast number of cases 
recorded in tire Critical Edition. 

Both the lists agree in denying the right of inheritance to a son of 
a low-caste. Such a son was Vidura and the Epic definitely says that 
Vidura was debarred from succession as he was karafa (of a low-caste). 
1. 102.23. 

A very remarkable fact is that Lhere is one case of a daughter given 
away in a formal, solemn adoption. She was promised the eldest 's rights 
by her adoptive father. (1.104.2 and 3). Though what she gained by 
this position is not at all evident, she was used by her adoptive father for 
service to a Brahmin who pleased by her services would give the blessings 
to the adoptive father (3.287 and 288). Whatever the number of sons, 
there never was a superfluous son who could be given to another. The 
ideal state was supposed to be that of being a parent of numerous children. 
Having no son was the worst evil that could befall a man. Having but 
one son was almost as bad having none. The fears and tribulations 
of the parents of an only son are tellingly depicted in the story of Jantu 
(3.127.5-12) : The patriarchal joint family oscillated between two 
extremes — both leading to probable extinction. One was of having 
but one son on whom rested the duty of continuation of the line, 
the other was having many sons leading to fraternal jealousies and 
a war ending in total destruction of the clan. But wherever the 
ruling patriarch was strong he could curb his brothers and his own 
children and theirs, and so for the sake of the fighting strength of the 
clan a numerous male progeny was always desired. The epic data 
do not show that any father would willingly give a son lo another. 
How are we then to explain the institution of adopting a son which 
has become a very important part of the Hindu family organisation ? 
The gradual disappearance of levirate and Niyoga customs due to 
moral concepts about the post-nuptial loyalty of the wife, and the 
absence of hpnina children owing to insistence on the pre-nuptial 
chastity of the bride may be pointed out as the causes for the sudden 
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flowering of the daltaka system . 7 May nol culture-contact be the 
reason of the adoption o{ this system by the Intlo-Aryans ? Among 
the classical people the Greeks had a kind of adoption but the Roman 
customs of adoption ate very similar to those in post-epic India . 8 
Among the Iranians there was adoption by the priests, of a person to 
the sonship of the deceased in order to secure the death offerings which 
ensure heaven for a man. Otherwise a man is nominated from the 
nearest kin to look after the properly and is said to he the adopted son .' 7 
But this adoption also takes place after the death of a man and so is nol 
to be compared with the Hindu law of daitaka. In other Indo- 
European communities there was no law of adoption . 10 Adoption after 
the Roman model was first incorporated into his Code by Napoleon 
and later other European countries also followed suit . 12 Adoption 
was known in Crete and Babylonia 1 1 and the Semitic world . 11 It was 
also known in China . 14 At the present time it is known lo almost all 
primitive communities . 11 It is practised almost universally, almost 
without rhyme or reason by the poeple of New Guinea, Toress Straits 
and Polynesia . 16 One of the reasons of this apparent wholesale transfer 
of children from one parent lo another is given by Sumner as the prevailing 
malriaichy which separated the children from the father. Generally 
a man induced his sister Lo adopt his children so that the property 
remained in the hands of his awn children, if the nephews were adopted 
by their own aunt . 17 Khassis adopt a girl if the family is threatened with 


7 MobL of the Sniflis mention this custom as unworthy. cr Jolly, Redd and Sllla 
pp, 29. 70-71. 

8 ViNOCRMWr, Hisloiical hnispvudencc. Vol. .. .pp. ... 

9 Encycloptedta of Religion arul Ethics, Vol. 5, Article of M 1 dtnily " p. 746. 

10 Encyclopaedia of Social Science, Viol, I, Article on "Adoption,” p. 461 and VlNOGR\DOrt 

vol PP 

11 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Article on Adoption. 

12 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , d. 722. 

13 Encyclopedia of Rdiqfon and Ethos, p. 724-5. 

1 1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, p 732. 

15 Sumner. Keller and Davie, Vol. Ill, 1923-26. 

16 Sumnfr Kelu*r and Davie, Vol. Ill, 1923-26. p. 1924. 

\V. H. R. Rivers, Social Onjanfeaiion <1932), p. 186, 

R. it, LowiE, PilmtUv e Society, p. 74. 

17 Sumner Keller nad Davie, Vol, HI, 1923-26, 
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extinction , 1 * 1 In Travnncore also where descent is reckoned through 
the female line a girl was adoplcd in order to avoid the extinction of the 
royal line . 19 

It will be seen thus that adoption is known all over the world at the 
present time and so the negative evidence of the epic which has not 
recorded a single case of the succession of an adopted son or even 
a single case of formal adoption is significant. The European data, 
and the classical data as also the Iranian data point to a late adoption 
of this custom by the people of Indo-European cultures. 

Another interesting system which affects inheritance and succession 
is the system hy which the son of a daughter was appointed as heir. The 
epic evidence is interesting. It has only two cases of pulrilfa-puira. 
Prajapati — the father of all creation — lost his one thousand sons and so 
proclaimed his fifty daughters as putrVias. They were given in marriage 
to various sages and to the moon, etc., and gave birth to all the living 
creatures of this earth . 20 This particular conception of a putrika daughter 
is entirely unknown to later texts. A man is supposed to destine one 
of his daughters as the mother of his heir, but is not supposed to make 
all his daughters into putrikps. The above myth fathers the world on 
PrajSpati through his daughters and not through his sons. In the 
same way without even mentioning the word puirikja all Kstriyas are 
declared as belonging to the solar line through being Manu’s progeny. 
Manu was the son of the Solar Deity. He had sons and daughters. 
His daughter Ila was the ancestress of all the Kaurava kings and yet 
they are placed on a basis of equality with the Ikslcvaku kings who are 
born of the son of Manu, The epic does not even give the name of the 
husband of Ila but says she was both father and mother to her son . 21 
The other example of a pulrika — son is the son of Arjuna born through 
Citrangada the daughter of the king of Manalurapura. The place was 
somewhere in the south-eastern part of India and though a very elaborate 
explanation is given why CilrangadS was made a putrikfl, the location 


*** CunuoN, The ft/iculj, p. 83. 

19 E, Thurston, Carles flyld Tribes of Southern Indio, Vol. IV, p. 82.. 

20 1.60.11 

21 1.70.16 : Purunnie t&tD vidvan ItSyim sainepadyate 1, 

93 vai taeyabhaven mats pitg cell hi neb srutsm 11. 
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of her falhci s kingdom points out to matrilocal residence of the child 
as a southern — 01 non-lndo-Aryan custom. Apart from Manu's 
daughter there is another example of a son getting the kingdom of his 
mother’s father hut there is no mention of the word patrilip, Thus 
Pralipa’s second son Balhika inherits his mother's father’s kingdom and 
leaves his father’s kingdom to his younger brother Sanlanu. Again 
in deciding this second much-debated point in Hindu law-books it is 
necessary to prepare a case book citing all clear and unambiguous 
reported cases of putrika~putras before it can be decided whether this 
institution was also not borrowed from matriarchal and matrilocal 
people among whom the epic Indo-Aryans lived and with whom 
they sometimes contracted marriages. 

The incorporation of the dallaka system and the putrihn-putru system 
changed the whole conception of fathership and sonship as defined in 
the epic as cither a biological relationship or as a property relationship 
through wife’s possession. The dattaka and pulrilfo-pulra modes of 
sonship do involve ideas of property rights. The one is the assertion 
of the ruling male of his right to adopL a stranger. (The epic only 
recognises the tight of disinheriting an own son). The other is the 
right of a father over his daughter. The dallaka system especially 
struck a blow at the customs of Niyoga and levirate and threatened the 
right of the collateral branches to inheritance if the senior branch became 
extinct. 

The customs of Niyoga and levirate, implying a certain approach 
to polyandrous unions are found in the epic. The story of Brhaspati 
and Mamata shows that a younger brother had access to the 
elder brother’s wife. The evidence is, however, rather confusing. 
Dharmaraja’s speech to Arjuna where the junior levirate is implied, 
is as follows 1 .205.27. 

Gu tot aiwfiiaoeto hi nopagliato yaohjaiah , . sir- 

The word anupraoesa here means not just following but the exercise of 
marital rights after somebody else. The same word is used when 
Satyavati tells her daughter-in-law “ Kausalya : you have a husband’s 
brother. He will come to you today 

Kausalya devaras te’sti so'dya Ivvntipraacksvafi 1.100.2, 
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Also the objection raised by Draupadi's brother Dhv?tadyumna indirectly 
lends support to junior lcvirate (1.188.10). “Horv can tbe elder 
brother, knowing dharma, go with the wife of a younger ?” 

yaolyarah f&than i bharyhin Jr/allio llnata JtHjarfdrha | 
brahman comafchionrfetii sndvirUah same /atmd6aiia.|| 

Accordingly Krsnj-Draupadi was married to the five brothers one 
after another, the eldest coming first and the others following according 
to seniority. But actually when Satyavatl bids Bhisma to impregnate his 
younger brother's wives this is against the sentiment expressed above. 
(1 .97.8,9,10). Also when Krsga in order to get Karna on the side of 
PSndavas tells him, that not only will he be the king as the eldest 
of brothers but he will also in due time have Draupadi as his wife in 
common with the other brothers, (5.138.15.) 

easfhe ca tva tath« Ulc Draupady upaganueyati. 


We may infer that junior [evirate was preferred but in certain circumstances 
even senior levitate wns practised. The marriage of Draupadi must 
be looked upon also as a special modification of this custom of levirate. 
A man had a right to bis cider brother's wife even during the life time 
of bis brother as the story of Brhaspali and Mamata shows; this right 
however was exeicised without the brother-in-law being the husband 
of his brother’s wife. Nor could the children be claimed as his ; however, 
by undergoing the formal marriage ritual all the brothers could have own 
sons from the woman. A careful reading of the adhyayas dealing with 
Draupadi’s marriage convinces us that such a marriage was not an act 
of divine will — but a political necessity. The five brothers had finished 
their education and excelled all others. It was the duty of their father 
(uncle) Dbrtarastra to seek out suitable brides for them and to marry them. 
But such a procedure would have upset all his plans of usurping tbe 
throne of the orphaned friendless princes. 22 

22 1,70.16: Karon's speech 1,104.3. where he compares them to birds which had not yet 
grown wings. 

ifrofoa vartaniortPs le samtpe iava fjdrthiva 
afifafjakffy asacah sa^i/a nafoa Sandhi timi 

You could not hann them, oven when they Were here within your reach » like fledglings unable 
to fly (or without partieans) and were but children. 
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A marriage always mcanL a political alliance, and I he marriages of the 
five princes into five ruling houses would have gained them such strong 
partisans that Dhrtarastra would nol have hecn able to cany his designs, 
nor could Duryodhana have conceived the plan of their utter destruction 
in the cumbustible house at Varanavata. So the five brothers were as 
good as exiled to a distant part of the kingdom (1,130.20 and 131.11 
Dharma, knowing the purpose of his uncle and yet aware of his helpless- 
ness consented to go.) An attempt was made on their life. And things 
looked so black that Dharma with his brothers and mother decided to 
live incognito. None of the brothers were married, their best h lends, 
the house of the Yadavas thought them to he dead when suddenly Arjuna 
had the good lortune to win Draupadi. While in this temporary 
eclipse they had entered a pact of always standing together and sharing 
everything, whoever it was that won it. Draupadi was won by Arjuna 
with the help of Bhlma. Through Diaupadi an opportunity was offered 
to make their claims on the Hiislinapura kingdom good, with the hacking 
of the Somakas (Dranpadi's clan) and Yudavas (theii mother's clan). 
If Draupadi had hecn manied to Arjuna alone it would have led to mutual 
jealousies and their one towci of strength, their unity, would have been 
broken. Dharma sees this clearly and promises that Diaupadi should 
become the wife of all. He first offered that Aijuna should marry her, 
but Arjuna declined ns the maniage of a younger brother with 
two elders unmarried would be committing a great 

sin and he left the matter m the hands of Dharma. 
The few verses that follow are very clear. (1.182.11 to 15.) They 
seeing Kr?na standing there, looked at each other and loved her in their 
hearts. Love was born in them when they sighted Draupadi. Then 
Yuclhisthira knowing what was going on in their minds and 
remembering Vyasa’s speech, said to his brothers being afraid of quarrels 
among themselves ( mithobhedabhayal ) — " Diaupadi shall become the 
wife of us all ", Then later on in ordci to avoid the taboo of an elder 
having marital rights over the younger brother’s wife he oidered that 
Draupadi was to be married to him first and then to the others in the 
order of seniority. Thai Dharma 's calculations were right is proved 
by the speech of Karna. Duryodhana wanted to send clever spies in 
order to create a quarrel among the brothers. Karna sees the futility 
of this suggestion and answers, “ It is not possible to create a disagreement 
between them. Those who love one wife cannot be divided. Neither is 
it possible to make Krsna dissatisfied with them. Women covet to be 
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ihe wife of many husbands. This she has attained and so she cannot 
be divided from them.” 2 ’ She bad married them when they were 
miserable and now that ihey are prosperous she will certainly not leave 
them. Levirate is quite a well known social institution in Africa. 
Polyandry is not known as an established social institution in that 
region and yet a temporary polyandry is practised in circumstances very 
similar to those of the Pandava princes. Lowie writes, 24 " Wahuma 
polyandry...., while ligitimate, is not a dominant institution but 
occurs under special circumstances and for a restricted period. When 
a man is too poor to buy a wife alone, he is assisted by his brothers and 
these share his marital rights until the woman’s pregnancy.” We find 
that it was usual for the elders of a boy to arrange his marriage. 
Dhrtarastra deliberately shirked this duty. The brothers were too 
poor to obtain a wife each, and with a well established system of levirate 
a polyandrous marriage was not so much against conceived notions of 
morality as to offend the public conscience. Dharmaraja by insisting 
in this kind of marriage and by giving an equal status and share to all 
brothers avoided the mistake committed by the demon brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda who shared everything in common but quarrelled 
for the sole possession of a beautiful woman, and were destroyed. 22 
Later on when the brothers got a half of the kingdom of HSstinapura 
each one married again. 

As has already been rioted, the system of levirate was known, but 
actually except for the story of Mamata and Brhaspati levirate in its usual 
accepted meaning was not practised by the characters in the story. 
Niyoga was interpreted as command of an elder person to the widow of 
a deceased son to beget children from either the brother of the deceased 
or from a Brahmin. Dirghalamas gave such sons to the long Bali 
(1,98.20-33). Vyasa, though a son of Satyavati, was not recognised 

^ fiawifiarena bhahs ca najhiilurh let ll ttdeyale 

efriwjwn ye taiah paltvajam ba bhindyantc paiaspanm 

na dti/ii h$nft i akueta iebhyo bhedayllxfn paiaih 

tmidtjman t>i focal? fenuiladua mr/auafafc 

/fjrffas ca $imah shl^am ekost/a bchubhartrta 

lam ca piaplacafi fojpa na s2 bhcdayiiam stdtfiam 1.194.6,7,8, 

24 * R. II. Lo'vir, P>/nitlfee Society, p. 43. 

A couplet accumnft in the Sundopa&und story cypresses a bailment which is not exprewed 
anywhere else, noi acted upon by the characters in the story of the epic. The couplet purports 
to say that the wife ol the elder brother ie like an elderly person (c.g. mother) to the younger 
brother, and the wife of the younger is like the dmisjhter-in law of the elder* 
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as Santanu's son by anybody. His existence even was not known till 
after the death of Santana. That Satyavatl deliberately deceived her 
daughter-in-law is clear from the text. Instead of telling Amba whom 
exactly to expect, Satyavati tells her : Today your husband’s brother 
will come, receive." 

Kausulyc dcvaidste’sti ao’dya Iva'nu praveksyali | 

<ipraniatta praUk»ainaiw nitilhc Sgamisyati || 1.100.2 

We are told that' Amba, bathed and dressed in beautiful garments, 
lay on her couch thinking of Bhisma and other Kuru heroes. 

svasrvas tad vacanam arutva Sayan a snyane subhe | 
iR'cintayftt tails HhTsmam dnyanirf ca Kurupumgavan || 1.100,3. 

By the word dcOX she naturally expected a visit from Bhisma, the here 
who had carried her away at her marriage festival, or failing Bhisma, 
cousins of Bhisma who were born in the joint family. One can imagine 
her horror when instead of the elegant youths of her household, she was 
confronted by an unkempt, evil-smelling elderly Brahmin : That 
this procedure was condemned by others is clear also from the vehement 
taunt of SiaupSla in the Sabha Parvan when he tells Bhisma. “ You 
vaunt your celibacy but I think it must be due to impotence. You 
who call yourself wise, let children be born to you, through your brother's 
wives, from a stranger while you looked on :” 26 While a brother tracing 
his descent from the fathei's side was living an illegitimate brother 
through the mother should not have been called to perform the duties 
of a real brother. In the Mahabharata levirate is thus mentioned as 
a custom allowed by the society though it was not frequently practised. 
It had not yet lost its prestige, nor thought of as immoral by any person 
in the epic. In extreme straits polyandry as a logical sequence of 
levirate was practised as Draupadl's marriage shows. The Mahabharata 
battle is said to have occurred a few years before the beginning of the 
Kali-age according to the Indian tradition and the custom of levirate 
is mentioned as Kalioarjya (not to be practised in Kali-age) by late 
commentators on the Dharma-sastras. 

Though the general rule of succession seems to be from father to son 
certain expressions on different occasions point to another possible 


iurayoT yasya canyena vliflab ptajnamaiilnab 
lava jafauy apalyani sQjjanwarite pathi 
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alternative. Ail the following examples are merely expressions of a wish 
or desire and nowhere except in one case refer to an actually realised 
succession. In the Adi Parvan, after the birth of Duryodhana, 
Dhrtarastra called Vidura and Bhisma and said, “ Yudhisthirn as the 
eldest is the ciovrn prince and has got the kingdom as he is the eldest. 

I have nothing to say against that, but will this my son (born after him) 
become king after him ? Tell me the truth." 27 This question of the 
poor frustrated old man has remained unanswered. In the Aranyaka 
Parvan Duryodhana after being humiliated by the Pfmdava’s generositj 
in bis venture of Ghosayatra decides to commit sxiicide and makes 
DuSSasana king after him (5.238.22). In the Udyoga Parvan Krsna tells 
Kama that if he acknowledged the fatherhood of Pdndu and the brother- 
hood of the Pandavas he would become the king and adds “ may Dharma 
become the crown-prince ” 2a Bhl?ma says “ I crowned Citrangada as 
the king of Kauravas and made the younger brother Vicitravirya 
the crown prince. " When an elder brother died, or was unable to succeed 
the younger brother succeeded but otherwise the succession was from 
father to son. As a matter of fact Vicitravirya did succeed to the crown 
as the elder brother died childless. In the Dharma-sastras there is no 
mention of fraternal succession. Thus we see the necessity of studying 
the historical evolution of Hindu Social institution by compiling case- 
histories in a chronological order and comparing these with the tenets 
of the Dharma-sastras. Especially is this necessary as regards the 
institution of inheritance, levirate, adoption and marriage. The king- 
ship terminology which recognises only the concept of father and not of 
uncle would lead us to expect that when the eldest male died, those who 
were called father (the younger brothers of the dead) would succeed 
before the turn came to the sons. 28 


2/ * jvtamulre sule lamia VhilniUftro brarld iilam 
wm&lHl/a baliun vipran Mflimam oidltram coif ai 
uudksthm ittjafuhv lyenlhrt rnh lartaoardhanah 
piaplah sofwoaio rajrjarn na tasmln lAi/om alii nah 
at/dtii 10 anaalarai lavrifid api laja hhavitpult 
rlad fthl hula me salyam pad alia bhitoUa dhmoani 1.107.25-27. 

2a ‘ 'lucarajo’stn l j teja Kuntipulro Yurlhiplhtrab 5.13B.18. 

This kind ot succession is recorded among Klkuvu end Kalir tribce, among the Ailcta 
and among the Masris hf LouIF, op. cil. p. 236. It is also recorded among Russians ty Bit 
Bernard Pores,, .. .p. . In medieval Russia in the Varaslev dynasty the succession was fnrtcma- 

The eldest nephew succeeded alter the death of ell the uncles. BnC'j fklt . p. 713, 
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The following two stanzas must also lie construed as pointing to 
a fraternal succession, though the argument put forward in them was not 
weighty. “ Dhrtarastra is yet on the throne, his younger brother Vidure 
is still living. How can you then command the kingdom, 0 1 foolish 
Duryodhana ?" Even the king (Dhrtarastra) and Vidura would both 
be in the position of dependents while Bhisrpa is living but he is noL 
greedy of the kingdom.” (4.146.30,31). 

DhrtaraeLra was set aside owing to his blindness, and Vidura owing to 
his low birth. If Dhrtarastra as the first born had got the kingdom in the 
first instance, the whole reason for the Mahabhirala battle would have 
vanished. So the above argumenl in the situation in which it was 
uttered was absolutely besides the point, but it shows that the 
possibility of fraternal succession was considered by some persons in the 
epic. 

Another form of preferential mating is the system of sorrorate, or the 
custom of a man marrying the sisters of his wife at present ; this 
is a well-recognised custom in all parts of India but especially in South 
India. In the critical text wc have cases of such marriages. The two 
Kasl-princesses, sisters Ambika and Ambalika married king Vicifcravirya. 27 
Two Kasi-princesses also sisters, married Brhadrallra, the king of Maga- 
dha ; 2! and Jarasandha gave his two daughters in marriage to Kamsa, the 
maternal uncle of Krsrra. 25 There are, however, cases of sisters marrying 
different kings ; thus, Damayanti’s mother and mother's sister we,e 
married to the kings of Vidarbha and Cedi respectively.’ 0 This is also 
understandable as we have seen that daughters were considered as 
excellent means of sealing political friendships. In this respect the 
Southern Recension of Mahabharata is interesting. It has created 
sisters where none are mentioned. GSndhari’s ten sisters are supposed 
to have married Dhrtarastra. 31 Nowhere is it mentioned in the epic 
that sisters are destined for one man. The recognised legal importance 
of levirate is thus in contrast with this silence. Marriage with sisters 
involves no such issues of succession and inheritance as did levirate. 


30 1.96.52. 

31 2.1618. 

32 2.13.29-30. 

33 3.66.13. 

32 Note on p. 267 Adi Parson to 1.104.16. 
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Instead of saying that sister-marriage was preferred it would be better 
lo say that there was no bar against a man marrying sisters, whereas the 
Kumbhakotiam Edition suggests that to the Southerners it was almost 
compulsory for a man to marry all women who were sisters. 

Yet another form of preferential mating is the custom by which 
cross-cousins are married. Again no verse in the text suggests a special 
recognition of this relationship, nor is any special preference for such 
a marriage verbally evinced. Yet if we scrutinize all the examples of 
recorded marriages we find one which is definitely a cross-cousin 
marriage and several which are very probably also cross-cousin 
marriages. The most conspicuous case of cross-cousin marriage which 
has been made into a cousinly romance by the Sourthern Recension 
is the marriage of Arjuna with Subhadra (Adi Parvan pp. 957-66). 
From the kings' list given in adhyaya 90 of the Adi Parvan the following 
marriages appear lo be cross-cousin marriages. 

(1) Jayalsena married a Vidarbha princess by name Susuva. 
Araclna, their son also martied a Vidarbha princess by name MarySdo. 

(2) Viduratha married Sampriya, a princess of Magadha. Arugvan, 
their son, also married a Magadha-princcss by name Amrla, 

(3) Pandu married Mfelrl. Madri’s son Sahadeva is said to have 
married a MSdrI. 

, ' (4) Papdu married Yadavi Kunti. Arjuna a son of Kunti married 

, Yadavi Subhadra. 

(5) Vicitravirya married two KTi-i princesses. His grandson Bhlma 
also married a Kail-princess (2nd cousin ?). 

(6) Pariksit (according to the classificatory terminology the grandson 
of Sahadeva) married a Madravati (2nd cousin ?). Pariksit 's grand- 
step-mother was also a Madri or Madravati. 

Thus from a record of over fifty marriages one is definitely a cross- 
cousin mairiage while three others appear to be so, and two are apparently 
marriages with cross-cousins of the second degree. There was thus 
no bar against cross-cousin marriage but it was certainly not a preferred 
type of mating. 

We have seen that illegitimacy was never considered a bar to succession. 
Sarmistha and Sakuntala were not married to Yayati and Dusyanta 
respectively and yet their sons succeeded. The double doctrine of 
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fathership (fathership by the fact of marriage with the chllds’ mother 
or fathership through impregnation of a woman by the “ seed ” of a man) 
helped in all cases and covered the case of illegitimacy. 35 Though the 
child had equal rights the unmarried mother did not hold the same 
position as the dharma-patm or the wife wedded according to the usual 
religious ceremonies. A man had his first wedded wife who held the 
first position in the polygamous household, while those who were 
married afterwards held a subordinate position ; princesses not properly 
married came next ; then came the concubines and last the female- 
slaveB belonged to an inferior caste and their children were ordinarily 
barred from succession but formed the loyal and trusted followers of the 
king. They were the sutai (Sanjaya and Vidura belonged lo this 
category). 

The kinship usages generally show examples of extreme deference 
entailing avoidance of certain relatives on ihe one hand and privileged 
familiarity with certain relatives on the other. Sometimes, as is the case 
with the Marathi people today the names of certain relatives are nevei 
uttered, they being addressed in the third person or by onorific titles 
only. In the critical text, as has already been noted, the word Arya 
(her honour) is used by DraupadI for her molher-in-law Kuntl. There 
is, however, no taboo on using the name while speaking to a third 
person. There is a very strict taboo on direct speech between a woman 
and her husband's father and uncle, i,e„ those whom she may call 
father-in-law. Neither should a daughter-in-law go uncovered ir 
the presence of her father-in-law. The gravity of Duryodhana's 
behaviour consisted in making DraupadI face the elders of her husband’s 
house in an open assembly and this fact has been stressed again and again 
by DraupadI. 

Joking with the daughter-in-law is held on a par with adultery 
(5.37.5). 

LoWIE reports. .(Primitive Society, pp. 85-92) that all the tribes of 
northern Asia, the Yukaghir, the Ostyak, the Buryat, the Kalmuk, the 
Altaian Turks and the Kirghiz observe the parent-in-law taboo ill this 
form. A woman is not allowed to have speech with her father-in-law 


35 . The Hindu law though far more considerate thin the legal system of Western Europe 
lo the concubine and the illegitimate children has lost its former libetal spiut by uhich the 
tllegimate child was placed absolutely on par with the child of the wife by mani.ige. 
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of to sleep in the same tent with him. The Oceanic people, the people 
of Africa anrl America show another kind ol restriction, i.e. that of 
avoidance between the son-in-law and the mother-in-law. The father- 
in-law taboo as found in the Mahabharala is also recorded in unequivocal 
terms in the Atharvaveda. ye suryal parisarpanli maseoa svauirn/i adhi 
8.6.24. 

The people of the Asiatic plain and of northern India have been in 
contact through the corridors of the Khyhcr and the Bolan trasses 
since times immemorial and this fact together with the pastoral 
background of the Vedic Aryans points to a common cultural root for this 
particular taboo. 

There is no explicit record about privileged familiarity between certain 
relatives, but a very intimate ft iendship is depicted heLween Krsna, Arjuna 
and Draupadi. Kr?na is called the fr iend (so?;/ ta) of Arjuna (e.g. 1 .210.5), 
in numerous places. A picnic entailing revelry and licence is planned 
only hv these two friends (without the other Pnljdava brothers) with 
their wives and concubines on the hanks of the Yamuna, where the 
wives get drunk and where the friends talk of their pas' deeds of valour 
and love (1.214.14-28). In another passage Sairiaya describes the 
behavior of these in their private apartment. Sanjaya describes his 
visit to Kmra and Arjuns in the following words. “ Then I entered 
the inner apartments, to tell my message to the two (Krsna and Arjuna). 
Neither Abhimanyu, nor the younger twins were allowed entrance there, 
where Krsna, Arjuna. Satyabhaniii (Krsna s wife) and Draupadi were. 
The two sat on one couch, drunk with honey-wine. Kr?na’s feet were 
in Arjuna’s lap, while Arjuna rested his feet in the laps of Draupadi and 
Satyabhama.” 

Aijimolsnngugau padau Kc&ul'imo!) oluk. at, c 

Ariunaava tu KrsnjiySm SalyftyfTn ca maheinvmab 5.58.3- 7. 

Draupadi always calls herself “ the friend ’’ or sakhi of Krsna. 
{Dhx!>tadyumi\ama hhagini taca Kuna priya sakhi 5.S0.21 ; 
also bathan nu bhanja parihanam taila Krsna sakhi vibho 3.13.53). 
Just as the relationship of Draupadi and Krsna is depicted by the term 
sakhi i.e. friend, so also the relationship of Satyabhama and Arjuna 
must be that of sak} li especially in view of the description above. It 
is woith noting that in the Southern Recension Arjuna is referred to as 
SatyahhamS’a brother : bhrataram tava pasya Hi Satyabhamam adarsayai. 
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He showed Arjuna Lo Salyabhama saying “ see, there is your 
brother ” (p. 958 Appendix I Adiparvan). Placing Lho luisband’s 
brother on par with one's own brother is quite foreign to the mores of 
the epic. This discrepancy once again demonstrates how absolutely 
essential it is to have critical editions of Sanskrit texts in 
order to be able to unravel the riddle of the historical process of 
culture-contact and culture stratifications going on in India for 
centuries. 

The relative ages of husband and wife do not seem to be fixed by 
tradition. The custom of junior leviratc however must have meant living 
together of a man with his elder brother’s wife, who in many cases, might 
have been older than himself. There are two cases recorded of women 
destined for an unborn boy. Ganga as a young woman approached 
Pratipa, who refused her advances and promised her the hand of his 
unborn son. Santana fulfilled the promise and lived with Ganga, 
when he came of age. Thus the beloved must have been at least thirty 
years older than the lover. Ganga did not belong to the Ksatriya caste, 
nor to any other caste. She came out of the woods bordering the river 
Ganges and was supposed to be an incarnation of the river itself. The 
other case is that of Karttikeya and Devasena. Indra rescues Devasena 
from a demon and then comes the birth of KSrttikeya, who is married to 
DevasenS who must have been at least fifteen years older than her 
husband. 

Though nothing is said about the ages of SatyavSn and Ssvitrf, the 
possibility that she was older than her husband is suggested by the fact 
that she had almost passed the usual age for marriage and as nobody 
came forward to wed her, the father in dispair asked her to seek a husband. 
She chose SatyavSn. SatyavSn’s subsequent behaviour in the forest, 
and his weeping for his father and mother when contrasted to SSvitrl’s 
calm and collected behaviour throughout the crisis, suggests that 
S&vitri might be older than SatyavSn. 

We have said that side by side with this dominant patriarchal pattern 
is also depicted in the Epic, in a subsidiary fashion, another type of 
a household. Jaratkaru, the sister of VSsuld, the king of the NSgas 
was married to a Brahmin named JaratkSru who lived with her until 
the conception. Jaratkaru's child Astika was also brought up in his 
mo-iii Bis Y 62 — l'l 
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maternal uncle's house."’ Arjuna married or lived wiuh another Naga- 
princess Ulupi, who lived in her father’s house. 37 Cilrahgada the daughter 
of the king of Manalurapura also lived with her father even though 
she married Arjuna, and her son Babhruvahana was brought up in her 
father’s house. 36 Hidimba the demon wife of Bhima lived in her ancentral 
forest and her son Ghalolkaca was also brought up in his mother’s house. 39 
Suparna Vainateya, the semi-divine eagle also found a Brahmin living 
with his Nisadi wife at the latter's house. 40 Of these matrilocal families, 
two are said to be N5gas, one a South Indian, one a Rsksasa living in 
a forest and one a Nisada. These women married men of Ksatriya 
arid Brahmana caste but kept to their father’s household. We know 
definitely that in the case of one (i. e. Babhruvahana) that the son 
inherited his maternal grandfather's kingdom. The Nagas are never 
mentioned as a forest tribe. They are confused with serpents but 
appear to be powerful rivals and sometimes allies of the epic Ksatriyas. 
In the kings’ succession list in the Adiparvan there is a king Rksa who 
married Jvala, the daughter of a king Taksaka and another king Ajamidha 
who had a Naga wife. The long feud carried on between the P§ndavas 
and Nagas is well recorded. Arjuna wished to burn Taksaka in the 
Khandava forest. Arjuna’s grandson Parlksit was bitten by Taksaka 
and Janamejaya vowed to kill all Nagas and conquered Taksasila, the 
city of the Taksakas. They are not spoken of as agriculturists. They 
may have been dwelling in forests as the KhSijdava episode suggests, 
but were certainly never placed by the epic heroes in the category of jungle 
folks like the NisJdss. No detailed account of the household of these 
people is given, hut the family appears to be constituted on some 
matriarchal basis. The four people enumerated above may differ 
among themselves, but in some respects they are all alike and differed 
from the patriarchal model followed by the epic Ksatriyas. To 
understand Indian Social Institutions one must take into account the 
culture contact from very ancient times between the Vedic Aryans on 
the one side and the Nagas, the Nisadas, the RSksaaas and the South 
Indian royal houses on the other. 

_______ 

37 1 . 206 , 25 . 

38 1 . 207 . 9 . 

39 1 . 143 . 36 - 7 . 

40 1 . 25 . 1 - 6 . 
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The patriarchal polygamous household of lhe heroes of the Mahabharata 
was pastoral in its traditions. These people were no doubt a settled 
people living in towns but the habits and economy of the ruling class 
were pastoral. The cultural roots were deeply embeded in pastoralism. 
Numerous names incorporated the name of horses and cattle. Some of 
these names were Vyusita^va.Brhadasva, Citrasva.Asvapati, Asvatthamaf?), 
Asvasena, Govinda, Gopali, Vfsaparvan , Gomukha. Vrsasena, etc. The 
highest wealth which a Ksatriya possessed was fine horses and the highest 
distinction of a Ksatriya was the knowledge of the art of chariot-fighting. 
The kings kept huge herds of cattle with officers to look after them. 
The Gograhana-parvan as also the Ghosayatra-parvan show that these 
herds were located on the periphery of the small kingdoms and were 
apparently not used for agricultural purposes but for the milk and flesh 
of the animals. Rare types of horses were demanded either as dowry 
(3.115.14-6; 5.117.4-6) or as the fees of the Guru (5.117). Farming 
is mentioned rarely. Mention is also made of cattle being used for 
driving the plough. Side by side with ploughing is mentioned a mode 
of living by which grain growing wild was picked and harvested 
(tmchiwrtti). The vis or the common people practised farming. 
The Ksatriyas never practised farming. The Brahmins who lived in 
forest clearings seem to have begun agriculture on a small scale, but they 
always depended on domesticated cattle for flesh and milk. A pastoral 
nobility and an agricultural class of subject peoples supporting it and 
protected by it is the cultural picture of the Mahabhirata age. The 
Brahmins and Ksatriyas intermarried, living together and sometimes 
exchanging functions ; but the agricultural subjects never shared in 
this common life. In this respect the cultural parallel is to many 
African communities, where the warrior races live as rulers, tyrants 
and protectors of agricultural communities, which are treated more or 
less as serfs. The warrior races are pastoral people tending large herds 
of cattle. Such are the fighting MaBei of East Africa and the Kaffirs 
of South Africa. Such also must have been the relation of the Kassites 
with their Babylonian subjects. 

In conclusion it may be said that the kinship usages allowing levitate 
and polyandry and pointing to a possible collateral succession, fully bear 
out the logic of the classificatory kinship terminology. 

The critical edition, besid' s giving one vers'on accepted as the oldest 
extant version, also gives all other versions, making it easy to undertake 
sro-irr Bk Y 62 — 14 a 
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studies about tbe cultural background of tire epic story. It is indeed 
surprising that tbe critical text, though based on late manuscripts, has 
presented a story, which shows such an unadulterated culture-pattern as 
depicted in the paper above. The versions deviating from the critical 
text are themselves valuable for a comparative study as they reveal tbe 
bias of regional cultures behind tbe text-modifications. 
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H. D. Sankalia 

Indian iconographies! studies have been hitherto based on the Vedas, 
the epics — Mahahharata Ramayaya, Puratfas, Agamas and later works 
on iconography, each source being drawn upon as it served to explain 
a certain image. In such studies no attempt was made either to trace 
the development of iconography theoretically from any one source or to 
trace its development objectively from the evidence of existing monuments 
in a particular region. 

BHATTACHARYA remedied this defect with regard to Buddhist icono- 
graphy both in its theoretical as well as in its objective aspect to some 
extent. Under his guidance a similar attempt is being made to study the 
Jaina iconography. 

• 

With regard to Brahmanic iconography the recent studies of jitendra 
Nath Banerjea 1 are welcome, concentrated as they are on the hitherto 
neglected material, viz. coins and seals and aim to deal exhaustively with 
the iconographical development through these. So also are the studies 
of CooMARASWAMY who has selected certain items from icons and sculp- 
tures and show their course through early Hindu and Buddhist literature 
as well as sculpture. 

In all these studies the Mahahharata is used as a source now and then, 
but there has been no attempt to explore it thoroughly in the manner 
contemplated here. Particularly this seems to be desirable now, when 
we have its critical text. 

In the present study which covers the Adi Parva only, besides icono- 
graphical descriptions of gods and goddesses, their names are also given 
and discussed, for they are connotative ; as also wherever necessary the 
circumstances under which a given name or certain description of a deity 
is mentioned, Further these iconographical features, names and incidents 
are compared with those occuring in earlyinscriptions, coins and sculptures, 

* The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta Univumty, 1941. 
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Such a study, it is expected, will throw light not only on the 
relative age — the iconographical development — of a deity, hut also on the 
subjects like the antiquity of the cult of Gopa]a-Ki?rm, and the relative 
age of the particular Mahabharata passage, contributing another cultural — 
or higher text criticism. 

The subject deals with the following aspects : 

(1) Invocation to a deity at the beginning of an adhyaya or parua. 

(2) Names of deities, together with the description of their 

(a) dress, 

(b) weapons, 

(c) other emblems, and 

(d) vShana. 

(3) The circumstances under which a certain deity’s description 

occurs. 

Invocation. — Excepting the invocatory verse at the beginning of the 
Adi Parva, where salutations are first offered to Nara, Narayana and 
Sarasvati, in the rtdi Parva, whenever there is an invocation at the 
beginning of an adhyaya or parva, it is usually to Brahma 2 and once to 
Guru Vyasa 3 . No doubt a few. North Indian and Devanagari 
Mss. mention GaneSa even before this stanza, hut these are regarded 
late and interpolated 4 and rightly. For archaeologicully considering 
both the architectural, sculptural and epigraphical evidence, not only 
the cult, hut also ordinary reference to Ganesa is late'. So far as 
Gujarat- Kathiawar are concerned, it may be definitely said that GaneSa 's 
images and invocatory references 6 in inscriptions become common in 
or about the 10th century A.D, And as far as the writer’s knowledge 
goes, the same may be said about inscriptions of Northern India where 
as Getty has pointed out the earliest dated epigraphical invocation to 
Ganesa (Vinayaka) is in the GhatiySla (Jodhpur) inscription of A.D. 862 u 
Perhaps in the South, Ganesa became popular a century or two earlier 

2 1.58.3. 1 1.55.2. 4 l.pp.3-4. 

6 Gapapati is not even mentioned by Vurvhamiinra in the list of sects nourishing in or before 
the 5th-6th century A.D., still Bsnerjea. op. cit., 25D, says, inspite of any numismatic, sculptural 
and epigrephic evidence, " that it is presumable that the worship of Ganapati-Vinsyako was in 
vogue ........ " 

6 Cj. Bsmehji, “ The Temple of$tua at BhumaraT' MAST, No. 16 (1924), pi, XII (o). 

6 * Getty, Giwmo (1936), 30 j and El, IX. 279. 
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than in the North. In the inscriptions of the Deccan-Konkan he is 
regularly mentioned from the failShara times (c. A.D. 900) onwards 7 . 

In sculpture, faint traces of the early form of Ganesa have been traced 
by CoOMARASWAMY in Amaravati Sculptures 7 ", and recently by 
PARANAVITANE in a frieze of a newly excavated stupa in Ceylon, called 
Kantaka Cetinga, of about the 1 st-2nd century a.d.'\ but a full-fledged 
figure occurs only in the 5th century Gupta temple at Bhumara. 

This, the definite occurrence of a Ganefa image in a Gupta monument, 
may well explain the intrusion of Ganapati — Vyasa episode in the North 
Indian Mahahharala Mss. It is also in the north, as Getty has observed, 
that a personal name — Gaijapati-nSga — appears about the same time 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta. 

If well-authenticated and dated literary evidence is examined, perhaps 
a similar conclusion will be drawn regarding the position of Ganesa in 
literature 7 '. 

The same is not however the case with Siva or Visnu. Inscriptions 
from about the 5th century A.D., invoke either Brahma, Visnu or Siva. 
It is about this period that the images and the cult of these gods are very 
strongly evident. Looking however to the tenor of the entire Adi Parva, 
the one invocation to Siva as Pinakin 8 , relegated to the footnote by the 
Editor, seems justified. 

IV (lines and Description of Deities. 

Brahma : Among his epithets the following are most common : 

PrajSpati, Pitamaha or Sarvapitiimahn, Paramesjhi, Sthanu, Suraguru 9 , 
Svayarhbhu. 

No iconographical description occurs. 

Siva : It is not a little surprising that among his epithets in the 
Adi Parva the epithet Siva occurs but once and that too not without 
a variant reading 10 , the others are : 

(1) Bhaganetrahaia, (2) Devesa, (3) Dcvadeva, (4) Hara, (5) Isana, 
(6) Isvara, (7) Kiratarupa, (8) MahSdeva, (9) Nilakantha l7 (?) (10) Pinakl 
or Pinakadhruk, (1 1) Sadasiva", (12) Sankara, (13) Sthanu, (14) SulapSni, 
(15) Tripurari, (16) Tryambaka, and (17) Umapati. 

7 According lo Mr. A. V. Naik, who it, working on this period in the HitUny Department, 

7tt Buhgess, The Stupa at AmaraOalt, 

^ Getty, op. e*/., 25 

7c According to Path., Ganesa is not mentioned in the l' ai/u Purutia. 

8 1.583. ,J 1.1.30. 

10 1.21831. 11 Ibid. (v.L). 

12 1.16.P. 125, footnote 274. 
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Some of these are common with those of the Rudras : Mrgavyfidha, 
Sarva, Nirl'ti, Aja-Ekapada, Ahirhudhnya, PiniikI, Dahana, ISvara, 
KapSlI, Sthanu, Bhava. 13 All these may be regarded as names of Siva. 
Whereas all these names are significant, epithets No. (1) Bhaganetrahara, 
(7) KirStarupa or (Vapu), (9) Nilakaotha, (10) Pinaki, (13) Sthanu, 
(15) Tripurari, (16) Tryambalca, and (17) Umapali imply the respective 
episodes which gave this name to Siva, though in the Adi Parva only 
the episodes implied in Nos. 7 and 15 are slightly referred to. 

No clear idea of diva's anthromorphic form is given anywhere. But 
the story of Tilottarru tolls ns how one of the forms of loiva — Sthanu, 
or Mahadeva — came to be four-faced. It was while trying to behold 
this fair apsara from all quarters that the four faces were created. 14 
Forms like Kirata, Sathkaru, Umapati, Pinaki imply a human form, 
but no idea can be had of the number of arms. 

Most probably the numbei of arms were only two. And the weapons 
associated with Siva arc $ula (Sulapani), 15 trisula} < ‘ (the bow), Pirrnka, 
(Pinaki, 17 Pinakadhrk, 18 ) }<rti (mahadevakrtyam), 1 ' 1 and the astras , 20 
among which the Pasupata seems to he the chief, called Mahastra. 21 

Early cpigraphical evidence tends to give much the same conc'usion. 
And perhaps a number of other epithets of ioiva, implying such episodes 
as the Tandava-nrtya will be found to be late. Patil’s studies in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period (c. A.D. 320-500) reveal that Siva as 
Bhairava was known, so also his cpilheLs Hara, 1-la, Mahadeva, MaheSvara, 
PaSupati, Sambhu. Siva (mentioned with his linga), 22 whereas the 
writer’s studies of early inscriptions of the Deccan (c. 100 B.c. — 
a.d. 300) show that in this period the only epithets of Siva current 
were with the prefixes Siva and Sula and Skanda. Even the epithet 
Sambhu is absent. 

These iconographical features of Siva differ in one important respect 
from those of Vedic Rudra. In the RgVeda Rudra carries a thunderbolt, 

li 1.00.1-3. 

14 1.203.22-6 15 1,44.22. 

16 According to V. L. 1.218.31. 17 1.2&20. 

14 1.44.22. 15 1,2.15. 

28 i.225.10. v. 1. Mentions Pasupata. 21 1.109. 

22 Path., " Gupta Inscriptions and the Purapic Tradition," BDCRI 2 , 140 ff. 

23 Sankalia, " Cultural Significance of Perrotral Names in Early Inscriptions ol the Deccan,' ’ 

BDCRI 3.351 fi, 
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didyut, a bow and arrows ; according to the later Vedic texts a bow, 
arrows, and a bolt or a club. 2 '* There is no reference to the sula or 
trisula. 

This weapon however is almost always associated with Siva in early 
Indian coins. Besides the probable /iVujmn-like symbol on an early 
indigenous coin, the irisula is found on the coins of the Pancala king 
Rudragupla, other early coins, and on the coin of Wema Kadphises . 25 

Similarly the earliest representations of Siva's anthropomorphic form 
on the coins from Ujjain and its vicinity , 20 on the coins of foreign rulers 
Gondophares , 27 Manes, and the Kushan kings Wema Kadphises 28 and 
Vasudeva 29 are Usually two-armed and one-faced. But on certain Ujjain 
coins , 20 as well as the coins of the Kushan kings Kanishka and Huvishka 
poly-armed and -headed Siva begins to appear. When so armed the 
figure carries a number of other objects such as vajra, pasa, kflmandalu, 
cafora, emblems which were reserved for othei gods in an earlier period. 

From the comparison of Siva’s iconographical features with the Vedic 
and the early numismatic it would seem that his Mahabharatic features 
would place him somewhere between the two periods. 

The rarity of the epithet Siva in the Adi Parva cannot be explained 
at present. For though not applied specifically to Rudra in the RgVeda, 
being applicable to other gods in the sense of ‘ auspicious in the later 
period, early numismatic and epigraphies!, as mentioned above, it was 
of common occurrence as an epithet and as the first part of a personal 
name. 

In the Vayu Purana, according to the details kindly supplied by PaTIL, 
among the epithets of Brahma the following are found : Caturmukha, 
Sahasramurdha Kamalagarbhabhah . Puijdavikaksa, Hirnyagarbha, 
Adideva, Praj&pati, ISvara, Mahadeva, Bhuta, Vibhu, Yajna, Kavi, 
Kapila, Agni, Svayambhu. He is also called Narayana, but this epithet 
has nothing to do with Visnu. PuruSa, Svayambhu, Hirnyagarbha and 
Paramesthi are common epithets, but Pitamaha is not. 

29 Macooneu, Vedic Mytholosv , 74. 2> Baxlbjec. op. at. 177-9. 

20 Ibid, 130. 27 Ibid., II!. 

28 l bid., 135. 29 Ibid., 140. 

30 Ibid., 130. 
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Siva is often called Bhutapati, Pinalapani, Kopardin, Kapalahasta, 
Jatin, Daijdin, Digvastra, Pasahasta, GapanSm-pati , besides Mahesvara, 
Sarva, Bhava, Palupati, Rudra. The cpitheL Trilocana occurs but it 
is not very common and the story does not occur. His other epithets 
are : Guhavasi, Mahayogi, Khecara, Rajanlcara and Goghna. 

The epithets of both Brahma and Siva are more varied than those 
found in the Adi Parva. If they are found in all the mss. of the Vayu, 
then it will be possible to infer a later and fuller development 
of the iconographical features of Siva and also a later composition 
of the Vayu. 

ViSNu : Visnu has the following epithets : 

(1) Amitraghna, 31 (2) Ananta, 33 (3) Cakroyudha, 34 (4) Damodara, 33 
(5) Govinda, 36 (6) Hari, 57 (7) Hr?ikefa, 38 (8) Jancrdana, 39 (9) Kes'ava,® 
(10) Krsna, 41 (11) Madhusudana, 42 (12) Mohini 43 (13) Wfcdhava, 44 
(14) Narayana, 43 (15) Purusottama, 46 (1 6) Vasudeva, 47 (17) Vaikuntha, 48 
and (18) Yogesvara. 49 

Of these of frequenl occurrence besides Visiju are the epithets 
Narayana, Vasudeva, and Kr?pa ; less frequent Kesava and Janardana, 
whereas DSmodara, Govinda, Mohini, Vaikuntha, Yogesvara are 
mentioned only once. 

Visnu thus appears to be identified with Narayana, and Krsna, son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki. However, there are certain epithets, which 
always come in a group or a particular context. Thus Nara and Narayana, 
Kesava and Rama (Balabhadra), Narayana and Laksmi, Krsna, with 
Vasudeva, Dasarha, Purusottama, Kesava. 


31 

33 

33 

37 

39 

41 

42 

44 

45 

46 
48 


Ibid.. 135-7. 

1.16,14. 

1.180.17. 

1 . 1 . 22 . 

1.197.20 : 212.21. 

1.50.15; 216.25; 189,31 ; 2.147; I. 
1.191.18:2103. 

1.210.4; 213.20. 

1. p. 3: 15.11, 16.14 ,ud 35; 219 
1.90.91 ; 58.49-51 ; 199.7. 
1.58,49-51. 


32 1.58.49-51. 

34 1.16.6. 

36 1.191.19 : 212.30. 

38 /i» 7. 

49 1.2.222,- 189.31 ; 199.50. 

124; 2.93; 1.66. 

43 1.16.39. 

15; 1.117; 17.10-20. 

47 1.1.193 ; 219.15; 199.6; 1.118-9. 
49 1.2.147. 
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Visnu is identifier! with Purusa, Brahma, Rta, Isana and others , 50 
while there is a reference — implied — to the Virat-svarupa of Krsna . 51 

From purely iconographical point of view we find two “ strata ”, each 
giving similar details, but important for tracing the development of later 
Visnuite iconography. In the first “ stratum ”, Narayana is said to 
be wearing Kaustubha jewel on his breast , 52 or bearing the Sudariana 
cakra? 1 (while Nara had a dioya dhanus). His full-fledged description 
is once given, when he was approached by all the gods, after being 
advised by Brahma to take birth in this world. Here, as in later 
iconographical texts, he is described as “ cakjagadapanih pitauasasita- 

prabhah padmanabhah 54 “wielding a capra and gada, and 

dressed in a yellow garment.” Narayana got the Garuda as his yShana, 
and as an emblem on his Dhvaja , 55 in exchange for the boon of 
immortality which he gave to Garuda. 

Identical arc Kpsna’s weapons and emblems in the “ MahabhSrata- 
time ". As Vasudcva he obtained the copra, (which had the power to 
come back as a boomerang), called now Vajranabha, from Agni , 56 and 
the Kaumodaki Gada from Varuna . 57 

What is important to observe is that both Narayana and Krona 
Vasudeva are endowed with two weapons only, implying the possession 
of two arms or hands. And this is so even in the eleventh adhyaya of 
the Gita, where Visnu-Krsna at Arjuna’s request assumes once again 
his normal form. In this manuka rupa (human form), Krsna wore a 
kirita, and though caturbhuja (four-armed), carried only the gada and 
cafera . 58 No doubt the sahpha is mentioned along with the gada and 
copra as when Krsna goes to Ha -tinapura, 5Ba or in the Gita, but it appears 
that these weapons and the sahpha were nevei held together at one time 
as in later iconographical texts. 

Few coins or seals of the early Christian or pre-Christian era bear 
the figure of Visnu. But coins have been found with the symbol of 


50 

1.1.20-1. 

51 

1.1.124. 

52 

1.16.35. 

5J 

1.17.19-20. 

54 

1.58.49-51. 

55 

1.29.16 

56 

1.216.44. 

57 

U 16.25, 


58 Bhagooad Gita, «1. by Belvalkah, 1941, adhyaya 11, sloka 40. 
56a MBH, UdyoguPorva, (Bhajavadyanapam) 5.81.12. 
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a cakra or wheel ; of such representations an elaborate or a double 
wheel and lotus symbol appearing on the reverse of a unique coin of the 
Vt?ni Rajanyagana is regarded by Banerjea 59 as the representation 
of the Sudarsana-cakra of Visrm-Krpna. The cakra, though not associated 
with V isnu in Vedic mythology then , may be the earliest Visn uile symbol ; 
Garuda and the gada coming next, and still later such symbols as fiadma, 
sahkha and others which are found in figures from the 5th century 
onwards. 

Among the epithets signifying the various exploits of Visnu, two — 
Govinda and Damodara — are important, regarding the connection of 
Gokula or Bala-Krsna and the Dcaraka or Mahafbharata) Kr?na. The 
reading Damodara seems to be uniformly used by all Mss., for no variant 
reading is mentioned. It is applied to Krsna when he and Balarama 
attend the Draupadi svayamvara, and see the Pandavas (as brahmanas) 
take away Draupadi in the face of opposition by Ksatriyas/ 0 

The occurrence of the epithet Govinda also stands unchallenged hut 
the first part of the 2nd line is doubtful, 61 whereas in the second case, 
there is also a reading ‘ Madhava */ ? 

If both these epithets, about which the text is fairly correct and 
unanimous, really go back to the first or early period (about 300 B.C.) 
of the composition of the present Mahabharata, then it may be said with 
some justification that by this time Visnu was being identified both 
with the Dvaraka and Gokuia Kfsna. While considering the epigraphical 
references it may he said that the reading ‘ Govinda ’ may not be later 
than the 5th century A.D., for, by this time it was already current/' 3 
whereas, as Dr. Katre pointed out to the writer, it was regarded as 
a samjna-mcakf i (personal name) by the Varttika on Panini. Similar 
acquaintance with the early life of Krsna’s brother Balarama is 
indicated by the latter's epithets "Vanamali”, “ Nllavasa "Z 4 It is 
in these words that the Bhagavala, an admittedly later Purana than the 
MahabhSrata describes him, while Balarama visits Gokula- Vrndavana 
again. His other epithets are Rama/ 5 and Haladhara 66 or Halayudha/ 7 

59 Banebju, <ip. cn. 145 

00 1 . 180 . 17 . 

62 1 . 212 . 30 . 

1 . 212 . 20 . 

46 1.211.7. 


1. 191. 19 

61 a. Pstil, op. on. 153. 
“ 1.2.222 i 199.50. 

67 1.211.7 (Ms. D^). 
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Tile earliesL epigraphical mention of the epithet Rama along with KeiSava 
is in the Nasik inscription of Vasithipnta Siri-Puhnnayi, 

Parasurama is mentioned once as Rama, called “ a wielder of weapons " 
(Sastrabhrt) and placed between the Treta and Dvapara (yugas ). 68 

Twice there is a reference to Rama Dasarathi, in which he is described 
as a great sacri fleer along with other former kings ; and a speaker of 
truth respectively.® This delineation of Rama as a former great king 
is more in keeping with his character hinted at by early inscriptions,™ 
than with later puranic accounts which bestow divinity on him, 

Surya has such epithets as Adilya, Arkaja, Bhaskara, Vibhavasu . 71 
Neither in the critical edition nor in the expurgated passages is his full 
anthropomorphic form described. But Adityas arc associated with 
ktmdalas 72 (a round ear-ornament). Karna is born with a sahaja 
(natural) \aoaca and kyodalas ; n whereas in a passage from D 4 (a mixed 
Devanagari Ms._from Taniore )' 1 Surya tells Kunti that she will have 
a son bearing Aditya Kundalas (aditya kwdalc) and his impregnable 
kauaca. It is therefore reasonable to assume that Surya in his 
anthropomorphic form was represented with kmdalas and a kaoaca. 

Early sculptural evidence may be here noted. Among the North 
Indian representations, perhaps the earliest figure so far known is from 
Mathura. It wears a kotlaca 15 and long k,undalas. 

It is interesting to observe that the Mahabhirata Surya does not wear 
high boots, which he does even in the earliest sculptural representation. 

Indra and other Vedic gods also appear in the Adi Parva. But 
throughout, Indra plays a prominent part, till being worsted first by 
Garuda and then Kfsna and Arjuna at the time of the Khandava-daha. 

68 1 . 23 . m 1 . 1 . 168 ; 197 . 6 . 

70 Cf. Nasik Inscription of Vasifhiputa Siri-PulumSyi, E’/.VIII. 60 and Path., op. cit., 
appendix p. 44. 

71 1. 1.39-40 mention eons of VivaavSn such as Divesputra, Bhfmi... Ravi— all of 

which were later regarded as epithets of SUrya. 

77 1.3.140, 73 U04.ll 

73 Appendix 1 39,5 fp, 908). 

75 Cf. COOMAHASWAMY, History of Indian and litdamaian Art., Fig. 103, ; also SankaLU, 
Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 163 where all the evidence on Sf.ryd is discussed. 
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Among his epithets — (I) Adilya, 7 " (2) Balasudana, 77 (3) Devadevesa, 78 
(4) Harivahana, 7 "’ (5) Sahasr5ksa, lv> (6) Sakra,* 1 (7) Vajrapani, 82 
(8) Vajradhara, 115 the last is common. Each of these has some cultural 
and iconographical element. The firsl-Aditya connects Indra with the 
Sun and Vianu. The second and the third hint at Indra ’s pre-Maha- 
bharata role. The fourth refers to the horse — vahana — of Indra, 64 namely 
a bay-horse. Indra became Sahasraksa (1000-eyed) while trying to 
see the apsara Tilottama, He was called Vajradhara, because he wielded 
the Vajra. 

Though Indra is credited with other weapons — vayavya astras and 
sastras — which he gave to Arjuna in the classical or historical iconography— 
Brahmanic, Jaina and Buddhist, he occupies a subservient role, ministering 
either to isiva or Visnu, or a Jaina Tirthahkara, or the Buddha. And 
his two characteristic emblems or marks are his vajra and the horse 
or the elephant. Perhaps the earliest figure of Indra is a Jaina sculpture 
from the Kanakali tila (mound) at Mathura, where he appears seated in 
laliiasana, with two hands, one holding the vajra,(?) m " and the other 
peled off. 

In Buddhism he appears first in the representations of Buddha’s life, 
and then his personality was perhaps merged into that of VajrapSni. 

Figures of Indra on early indigenous coins (bearing the name 
Indramitra) are not very distinct and hence not useful for iconographical 
studies. But his theriomorphic and anthropomorphic representations 
on the coins of Indo-Greek and-Scythians in which a conical object — 
mountain SvetavataQ) — , his mount, the elephant, his weapons — Vajra, 
and a long sceptre — as well as a human figure seated and some or all, 
of the above features not only tally partially as Banesjea 8 * has observed 
with the description of Indra ’s icon as given in the Bxhatsahmita but 
also with that given in the Makabharata. 


76 

1.1.21.6. 

77 

1203.25-6. 

78 

1.21.6; 1.218.13. 

79 

122.1. 

80 

121.6 and 1.203.25,6. 

81 

1.218.28. 

82 

126.28; 50.12: 158.49. 

83 

1.150.16. 


64 His mount was also an elephant. 1.218.28. 

841 Smith, the Jaina Sfupa, Axin (MS), XX pi. XCVIII. 
84,1 Banebjea, op. cil„ 164. 
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Perhaps his earliest (c. A.u. 400.) representation in Brahmanic 
iconography is on a niche or a caitya-window medallion of the Gupta 
Siva temple at Bhumara in Nagod State, Central India. But here he 
is shown holding a swordf?) with two hands. 8:1 So it is not certain whether 
the figure is of Indra. In the subsequent period even this position he 
loses, and is rarely prominently represented. 

Vedic and other gods are mentioned only once — that too when they 
turn up to assist Indra in his fight against Ki'sna and Arjuna who allow 
Agni to bum the Khandava-vana. In this battle Indra wields the Asani, 
(perhaps the same as the Vajra(?),) Yama kflladanda, Dhanesvara, sibikd, 
Varuija, pasa, Siva (who is mentioned for the first time under this name) 86 
vicakra, 87 Afvinas, osadhi, Dhata dhanu, Tvasta, parvata, Jaya, mmala, 
Mrtyu para'soadha, Aryama parigha, Mitra Kfura-paryanta cakra (a wheel 
sharp around), Pusa, Bhagi, Savita Karmuha., Rudras, Vasavas, Marutas, 
Viivadeva and other gods also joined the battle. 88 

On comparing the features of these gods with their Vedic features we 
find slight but important deviations. Aryaman, Bhaga, Mitra and Savitr 
are not endowed with any weapon in the Vedic period, 89 while in the 
Mahabharata they carry parigha, kflrmaka, cakra and a kflrmaka 
respectively. Pusan in the Rg Veda wields a golden spear, and an awl 
or a goad ; 90 here a kflrmaka. It is said to be characteristic of Tvasta 
in that Veda to hold an iron-axe in his hand ; 91 now he seizes a paroata 
(mountain). Yama does not seem to have been given any weapon in the 
Rg Veda. However he appears to be identified with death ( [mrtyu ). 92 In 
this passage of the Mahabharata Yama and Mrtyu have a distinct 
personality ; the former carries kflladanda, and the latter parasvadham- 
These are evidently later features of these gods, nearer to Puranic times. 

Varuija wielded his old Vedic weapon the pasa. Who Jaya is is not 
clear. Probably he might be one of the door-keeper gods of Visiju. 

89 Bantu] i, “ The Temple o( Siva at Bhumere," MASI. No. 16 (1924), pi. xiv (e) 

88 According to G ( SadSsiva. 

87 According to other Mis. triiola, Sula. pintles. See 1,21631. 

88 1.218.27-37. 

89 C(. Macoonell, A. A„ Vedk Mythology, 1897, 45, 29, 32 respectively. 

90 Ibid., 35. 91 Ibid., 1 16. 

92 Ibid., 172, 
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The Sibibei of Dhanesvara nr ICubera, if understood in its ordinary 
meaning as a palanquin, could hardly he a weapon of offence or defence. 

The Asvins took up the shining { dipyamana ) osadlii (medicinal herbs) 
to fight with (?) or to heal the maimed and the injured as they are 
credited to have done since Rg-Vedic times."'* 

Dhanvantari, the physician god who is sometimes depicted in later 
iconography is mentioned once. He was the last to come out of the 
samudramanthana, carrying amt la in a white (sveta) kamandalu . ,5 

In the same connection is mentioned Sri, also once ; Laksmi along with 
Nara. The only thing that we learn about her form is that she was 
dressed in a white (pandura) garment. There is no reference to the 
lotus flower which she is often shown to hold or stand on or both or 
to the bathing elephants. Her monographic representations in Gaja- 
LaksmT or simply standing or sitting and holding a lotus arc common 
on early Indian tribal and other indigenous coins from about the second 
century O.c,,® and also on sculptures from Sonchi and elsewhere. If, 
therefore, the entire Mahobkaratfi gives a similar evidence, it might be 
regarded as pointing to the pre-iconographic stage of development of 
Laksmi or Sri .' ” 

There are two references to Sarasvati. The first is an invocation to 
her, in the opening verse of the paroa. n But here besides calling her 
a dev! no details are given. The second reference runs thus “ Kr?na 
( Draupadi ) babhi wa paramaprita riagat riva sarasvati ” M A variant reading 
gives Nagair bhagavaft yatha. m Accepting the reading adopted in the 
text as correct, what can we make out of it ? If the N§gas refer to 
elephants, then the idea implied in the sentence might be the bathing 
of Sarasvati by the uplifted trunk of an elephant on either side of the 
goddess. But usually it is the goddess Sri-Laksml who is so pictured in 
literature and in early coins and sculptures. So far no early figure of 
Sarasvati is found in this form. But the later North Indian Vi?pu images 

55 lill, 26. 54 Hid., 31. 

55 1.16.37. 

9fl S« Banerjea op. eft., 122-4, and Coomabassamy, " The Early Indian Iconography," 
Eastern Art , 1.175 cited by Banesjea, 

97 l.p.3. 58 1.206.3. 

09 N| Vj fa NtwAri Tns.) ir,ri 
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do associate Sarasvati with V>nu as one of his consorts, 101 the other 
being Sri, Unless however a definite early Gaja-Sarasvati form is found, 
the explanation here given may be regarded as doubtful. Under the 
circumstances the variant reading is worth a consideration. 

The goddess Gang! is described in anthropomorphic form in the 
Santnnu-Gargl episode. 102 But this description is vague, and of no value 
in tracing her later iconographical features, where she is shown to stand 
on a makara, and Yamuna on a tortoise. 

The conclusions arrived at by the consideration of the names of Visnu, 
3iva and other gods and goddesses together with a brief description of 
their iconographical features and their correlation with early epig-aphic, 
numismatic and sculptural data must be regarded tentative until the 
whole of the Mahabharata is studied on similar lines. But if these data 
also turn out to be of an identical or similar nature then it may be said 
that 

(1) the Mahabharata evidence points to an earlier stage of the 

evolution of the iconography of Siva, Vi?nu and Surya, and the 
goddesses Sri, Sarasvati, when these were primarily two-armed 
and ordinarily one-faecd. 

(2) Ganapati was still in the distance. 

(3) Visnu had begun to be identified not only with Drarakl-Krsru 
but with also “ Gokula-” or “ Goplla ’’-Krsria. 

Conversely the part or parts of the Mahabharata text are very like 1; 
of early or pre-Christian date. 

When, however, the whole of the Mahabharata will be studied on simila 
lines, and the data compared with the similarly worked out data iron 
other Purtnas (for the present only slight use is made of Patil’s studie 
in the Vayu Parana), and from early numismatic, sculptural, an 
epigraphical sources, then it will he possible not only to explain th 
development (and the factors which contributed to this developmeri 
of Hindu iconography, but the rise and development of various cult 
the several names of various deities, and also the relative age of tl 
Mahabharata and the Parana pas sages. 

10' Cl. Banekje^, op . rf/., 33. * 102 1.92.27. 

103 For the epithet “ D„modara " popularly Signifies the exploit of “Child Kre<ia ” 
Gokula, 

M Bit Y 63 — 15 




THE RCVEDIC ANTECEDENTS OF THE DHARMA-PASA 
OF VARUNA IN THE MAHABHARATA 

By 

V. M. Apte 

§(i) So immense is the extent of early literature that has been 
absorbed in the Mahabharata, that, inspite of the process of synthesis, 
revivification and reorientation to which it was subjected, it is hardly 
surprising that, we should occasionally stumble upon some interesting 
fossils of very ancient notions, strangely preserved in the body of the work. 
The mythological material of the epic, in particular, will yield a fair 
harvest to an investigator in this direction because in mythology sooner 
than in any other field, the critical and inquisitive attitude is apt to be 
relaxed and old ideas are either exaggerated, forgotten or misunderstood 
by a later generation. 

§(il) While reviewing the Vedic and epic characteristics of 
Vanilla, in the course of my mythological studies, I came across the 
curious expression dhtxrma-pasa (' the noose of Right ) associated with 
Varupa in 2.9.* 17 and 5.126.46, whereas elsewhere, the pasa of 
Varupa is called ghora (3.190.68) and ugra (3.221.11). In the search 
for an explanation of this apparent inconsistency or this double aspect 
of Vanina’s pasa, the problem of the origin and development of the 
paid conception in Vedic literature had to be investigated into and the 
results of my inquiry into the earliest (i.e. the RgVedic) antecedents 
of Vorurja’s pasas provided a solution, which it is the object of this 
paper to present. Before I turn to an examination of this RgVedic 
evidence, a fairly complete account of the pasas in the Mahabharata 
must be given. 

§(iii) In the Great Epic, the noose or fetter (pasa) is predominantly, 
though not exclusively associated with Varuna. I say not exclusively 
because the epic associates it also with Yama and even Kala and ( 
‘ Mftyu The epic is not consistent in its treatment of the latter two 

*In the first five Persons, the references ere to ihe Critical edition fin the reit, *o 
the Bombay edition of the Mahabhlrat*. 

«BkI 62 — IB® ! 
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terms. They seem to he used sometimes of Yama himself, whereas 
a review of all the passages employing them indicates that each of the 
three — Yama, Kala and Mrtyu — has a distinct individuality of his own, 
the order of superiority being Kala, Yama and Mrtyu. A consideration 
of the earliest antecedents and subsequent evolution of the pasa 
conception reveals that the association of it with Yama is a later 
development. In the RV, the pasa is almost an exclusive instrument 
of control and punishment of Varuna, Yama there is credited only 
with a pad-bxsa (pad-visa in the Vajasaneyi Samhita XXV.38.39) 
meaning 1 footfetter ’ or * hobble \ How Yama gradually came to be 
possessed of a pa&a is easily understood. Varuna is, in the first place, 
one of the three individual gods, in whose company Yama is referred to 
(RV X.14.7) as rejoicing in the offering to the dead, in the world of the 
Pitrs. Secondly, when Yama, already an object of dread in the RV. 
owing to some of his traits [such as death being the path of Yama 
(RV.X. 165.4; cf. also Mailrayani-Samhita 11.5.6; Atharva-veda 
VI.28.31 ; 93,1 etc.) ] and particularly because of his messengers, came 
to be ultimately a god of death, his closer association with the terrors of 
death in the AV. and later mythology helped the identification. What 
should be more natural, then, that, in the epic, Yama, the god of Death, 
the King of the Pitrs (3.297.17) should share the possession of a pasa 
with Varuna (his RgVedic cosharer in the offering to the dead, in the 
world of the Pitrs), particularly as the pasa is the most suitable instrument 
or contrivance to noose the soul of the dying (Mbh. 11.4.11)? This 
process was hastened by another circumstance also. The Epic always 
connects the name of Yama with the sense of * restraining * (compare 
Yamah samyamatam aham in 6.34.29 = Bhagavadgita X.29 and 
prajasamyamana Yamah in 3.297.66), although this derivation is not borne 
out by the evidence of the RgVeda, in which the word Yama which is 
the name of the god— a twin with Yarn! — and which has also the 
appellative meaning of * twin ’ in several passages is quite distinct from 
the word Yama (with a different accent) meaning * rein * or * guide * in 
a few places, 

§(iv) To turn now to the Mahsbharata account of Vanina’s pa§as : — 
1.228.31 speaks of the pasas of Varuna, and the Kaladanda of Yama. 
In 8,42.36, Karna tells Salya that he is not afraid of even Varuna, the 
bearer of the pasa or of the son of Vivasvat (Yama) the bearer of the rod 
(danda). Both these passages which refer to the datida as the 
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characteristic weapon of Yama and as parallel to the pasa of Varuna bei 
out the view advanced above that the association of the pasa with Yan 
is a later development. 3.190.68 refers to Varuna who could kill wil 
horrible (ghora) nooses (or fetters), a sinner (even a king) who offendi 
a priest. 3.221.1 1 tells us that Varuna carries his peculiar weapon, t 
formidable ( ugra ) noose, even while moving in a processic 
In 12.95.20cd, and 21ab, Bhisma tells Yudhisthira that * the sin 
sceptic, though claimed by death thinks himself immortal, though bou 
with the fetters ( pasas ) of Varuna and puffed up like a (puffed o 
skin does not keep to (the path of) good deeds (or merit) ’. Here 1 
stuff of which the fetters of Varuna are made, is hinted at 
non-material or unearthly, exactly as in the RgVeda (as we shall 
subsequently). Verse 21ab again reminds us of RV. VII.89.. 
where Varuna is implored to be merciful to the suppliant v 
laments that ‘ he goes forth puffing like a puffed skin ’. ll 
possible, though not beyond doubt, that dropsy is intended 1 
or in the RV. as a noose (compare the RgVedic verse VII.89.4al 
which this is a parody). The power to control and rest 
(samyama) is a special attribute of Varuna in 2.69.16 where it is said t< 
typical of Varuna and as such worthy of emulation by Yudhisthira 
also in 1.19.6 where the home of Varuna is called ‘the place 
confinement ( handhanam ) for the Asuras 

§(v) Whereas however, the picture of Varuna’s pasas that t 
passages depict is a grim one, there are two passages (2.9.17 ; 5.12l 
which associate with Varuna a pasa (or pesos) of beneficent aspf 
an instrument of healthy restraint. In 2.9.17 we are told that in 
Varunasahha, gods, daityas and nil, 0 / perfectly correct conduct w 
upon the great god Varuna ' abiding as they were, within his dhc 
pasas (iharmapaiasthitah) The context clearly shows that 
dharma-pasas (or ‘ bonds or fetters of Right ’) belong to Va 
In fact for pSda b (dharma-pa'sasthitah sada), the critical appe 
provided by the Editor actually records the variant ‘ dharmapasa-dhi 
sada ' [ (they waited upon Varuna) 1 who always carried the noo 
Right ’ ] of manuscripts N, Vj BD and the variant lharmapaia-i 
sada (‘ carrying always in his hand the noose of Right ' ) of manu 
B 3 . In 5.126.46 Varuna is described as binding the Daitys 
Dinavas handed over * bound ' to him, with his own pasas as v 
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with the dharma-pasas. In both these passages, the function of the 
dharma-pasas seems to be merely of a restraining type because in 
2.9.17, those that abide within the dharma^pasas are already ‘observers 
of correct conduct ’ and in 5.126.46, there is no scope for the grim 
aspect of the pasas as the Daityas are already ‘ bound * and are merely 
guarded (not tortured or punished) with the dharma-pasas. 

§(vi) How are the two sets of passages to be reconciled ? One 
explanation would be that Varuna is described as wielding two types of 
pasas — one of beneficent, another of maleficent aspect. Another 
explanation would be to interpret dharma-pasa as a metaphor 
meaning 4 restrictions imposed by Right \ This, however, does not 
suit the second passage, 5.126.48, where the expression is * having 
bound than with the dharma-pasas and with his own pasas/ The 
correct explanation of this inconsistency is yielded by tracing the earliest 
antecedents of this dharma-pasa in the Rgvcda, where in my view rid 
(the later equivalent of which is dharman or dharma) represents the pasa 
of Varuna [ The question whether this word rid (under which name 
is recognized the Cosmic Order or Law prevailing in nature and 
which des'gnatcs 4 order ' in the moral world as 1 right 1 and in the 
religious world as 4 rite ’ ) stands for an abstract conception right from 
the beginning or whether there was a natural basis for this rid (which 
enjoys divine status in the RV.), as for many other RV. gods, will also 
have to be examined. 
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The Conception of Varuna's Fetters in the RcVeda. 

§1. The fetters of Varuna are often mentioned in the RgVeda 
explicitly as well as implicitly. In fact, the term pasa* being used almos 
exclusively in connection with Varuna is distinctive of him. Wha 
may be the basis of this awe-inspiring conception which is, in a waj 
responsible for Lhe character of the god as a moral governor, in whic 
capacity he towers over all the other deities of the RgVefic pantheon 
Bebgaione 1 thinks that the tying up of the waters should explain tf 
origin of the conception. Hilleerandt 2 believes that it follows froi 
the fetters of night. To Macdoneij ,, 3 ‘ it se ems to be sufficient 
accounted for by the figurative application of the fetters of crimina 
to moral guilt. But if this (last) were a complete explanation of tl 
pasa conception, then the pas a* may have been predominantly associati 
with Varuna but not exclusively, because the character of all the RgVed 
gods is moral; they all get angry with the sinner and some of the 
like Indra punish moral guilt. Besides, there still remains the task 
searching for the divine counterpart of the fetters used by earthly kin 
to punish criminals. 

§2. My study of the forty (40) relevant hymns— 8 to Varut 
23 to Mitra and Varmja and 9 to Indra and Varuna and the 423 passag 
outside these hymns in which Varuna is mentioned either alo 
or along with Mitra or (and) Indra, Aryaman and other deities, l 
led me to a new conclusion, which throws unexpected light on the te 
dharmapa'sa (‘ the noose of Right * ) used in the Mahahharata' 1 for 1 
noose carried by Varuna. The evidence for this conclusion I prop' 
to state and examine now. 

§3. Passages in which the pasas of Varupa are diiectly mentioi 
are the following : — 1.24.1 5 5 ; 25.21 6 show that the fetters were thi 


*This word ie to be read ee pasa throughout. 

La Religion Vedigue. 
yedtache Mylhologie. 

V/iclic Mythology, 26. 

Mahabharala 2. 9. 17. 

ad uitamdm varuna pasam asm ad avddhamam at madhyamdm srathaya j 
dilid uaydm dditya vrale laudnagtuo dditaye s yama I! 1.24.15. 
ud uttamam mtmugdhi no vi pasam madhyamdm crla evadhamant fsvasa [ 


1.25 
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the topmost, the middle one and the lowest one. Interesting is the 
suggested method of release from this triple pasa which held a victim 
(Sunah, L'pa, for example) in bondage. The topmosL one was to be 
disentangled by being thrown off (the h'ad) upwards, the lowest one 
by being thrown off (the feet) downwards, but the m ddle one was 
to bo loosened, slackened or relaxed apart ( \/srath with ui) or untied 
(v'erf with u!). The latter root used in the past participle form in 
11.27. 16 7 , where the pa'sas of the Adityas (of whom Varupa is the chief) 
are said to be untied or loosened for (i.e. against) a rogue ( ripave 
VicpUah) lets us in, on a new aspect of this ‘ untying ’ operation which 
seems to cut both ways ! The fetters, it seems, could be loosened 
around or untied and then spread out as a trap to catch the unwary 
ripii to be tightened round him immediately he is trapped and could be 
loosened off the victim when he was to be set free ! 1.24.13 s gives us 
a novel piece of information (not repeated elsewhere) that the pa'sas were 
to be removed from a vict.m (Sunah t'pa) who was made fast to three 
(wooden) stocks [dra-pada, lit., wooden foot (-stool) ], This must 
evidently be brought in a line with the above description of the offender 
or victim, tied up in three places. 

This triple character has become such a distinctive trail of Varuna’s 
bond, that when in I.163.4 9 the steed ( arvant ) is credited with three ties 
(bandhanani) in heaven, three in the waters, and three in the Ocean, he 
appears (to the poet) to be Varupa, as it were I 

In V.2.7., 10 there is a prayer to Agni : ‘ You released the bound 
Sunahsepa from the thousand ( — fold ?) yupa (once), disentangle 
similarly the pasas from us (now).’ The mention of Ssunahsepa makes 
it clear that the fetters belong to Varuna (see 1.24.12 and 13) and that 
Agni exercises his good offices on behalf of the victim to secure his 
release therefrom. In the same way, in VI.74.4' 11 Soma and Rudra 

7 yij So rnuya abhldrahe yajalrah pasa adityd ripave vieptia^ 1 
asi'iDa lam atl yesam rdlhenariata ujaO a sarman syama [j 11.27.16. 

® stmajfsepo hy dhvad gtbhila s Iriso aditydm drupadesu haddh&h, \ 

Qouinam r 'ja vdrunah aasrjyad oidoam adabdho oi mumoktu pasan || 1.24. 13. 

^ Iriyl la ahur dioi bandhanani trimt apsu triny antah samtsdre | 
uteoa me. aarurxas c hant&tj arvan yatra la ahah paramam jantlram jj 1.163.4. 

sunas eic chepaih ntditam sahasrad yupad amanco Qsamista hi &ah 
toasmad ague vi mumugdhi pasan hatas rikitoc tha iu nU.adya || V.2.7. 
fl Or no mufleatam uartiqaaya pasad | VI. 74. 4^ 
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are invoked, to release the suppliants from the pasas of Varuna. 
X.85.24“ tl2 gives the very important piece of information that even 
Surya — the divine prototype of the human bride — was subject tc 
Vanina's bonds, clasped on her by Savitr. The exalted character of thr 
Imperial Varuna could not have been brought out more vividly by anj 
explicit statement to that effect than by this delegation of the mechanica 
duties connected with the administration of his fetters to oithe 
deities — the clasping of them, for example, to Savitr (X. 85.24“), and th 
unclasping of them to Agni (V.2.7) or to Soma and Rudra (VI. 74. 4). 

Finally VII.65.3" 13 tells us that Mitra and Varuna possess numerou 
pasas. Inspite of the tendency of the RgVedic poets to he so engrosse 
in the praise of the particular deity they happen to be invoking as t 
exaggerate his attributes to the point of inconsistency — a tendency tht 
gave rise to the tlv’ory originated by Max Mum , eh and named by hii 
as Henotheism (‘ the belief in individual gods alternately regarded i 
the highest ’) — the fact is not without significance that there is hard 
a pasa- passage addressed to a deity, in which Varuna is completely oi 
of the picture ! 

§4. But the value of these pasa-passages would be considerab 
discounted, if the use of the word pasa were an adventitious, thouj 
exclusive feature of the god. Such it is not and Herein lies d 
significance of these passages. They throw into relief Varum 
character as the Binder, Restrainer, Regulator, or Controller, p 
excellence among the gods [compare X.66.2,* for example, where t 
gods are said to be aroused by Indra ( Inira-pramtah ) but controll 
by Varuna ( Vamna-prasi$(ah ) ]. It should be a natural expectati 
then that not merely the word pasa but the idea o] restraint behind 
expressed through a variety of other words, is found associated w 
Varuna in as many diverse farms. This expectat'on is fully realised 
the RgVeda. Words expressive of 1 restraint ’ and almost synonym' 
with pasa, so used are, self, rasmdn (or lah'i ?), syuman, abKisu, rast 
daman, rasmi, seta, bandhana etc. There are also a number of pas si 
which by implication or suggestion emphasize this peculiar role 
Varuna as the (All-) Binder.’ We will consider all these passE 
now. 

12 pro toe muncami varunatytt pasad Sfeao toubadflnet savlta amcoab | X.85.24 a k, 

13 See Footnote No. 139 for the text end section 28 for a discussion of the ven 
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In VII.84.2, 14 Mitra and Vanina are said to bind (sinithah from 
V si, to bind) with bonds ( seirbhih , from the same root), not made of 
ropes. So the stuff of which the bonds are made is not earthly. What 
this stuff is, it is the purpose of this paper to find out. 

VI.67.H 15 refers to the Matchless Two, Mitra and Varuna, the 

most efficient controllers (ydmiitha ) who pull in or control (sdm 

yamatuh) the people with their own arms (bahubhih soaih ) as if with 
a cord ( ra'sma , I.S.). The importance of this passage for ascertaining 
the nature of the controlling apparatus used by the All-Controller (or — 
Controllers) cannot be over-estimated : The root yam with sdm is 
used in the sense ‘ to pull in (the reins) ', in 1. 1 44.3d ; the word 
S/dma(n.) itself is used in the sense of ‘rein’ in V.61.2 d . The verse 
thus vividly protrays the Two as pulling in the people with the reins 
of their arms which thus serve for pasas as it were, in a good sense. 
A similar use of their arms is hinted at in V.64.H,"' which speaks of 
Mitra and Varuna, encompassing like two pens ( vrafa ), the sun-hero 
within their arms. These arms play an important part in the movements 
of the two gods * who set themselves in motion (as if on a car) with 
their arms, in the company of the Sun’s rays’ (VIII.10I.2“ 1 ). 17 The 
act of encompassing or pulling in is very fittingly described as taking 
place through the movement of the arms. 

In 1.122.15“*, 18 ‘the car of Mitra and Varuna which shines like 
the Sun has a long forepart and has straps for hands ( sytma-galhasiih ). 
Geldner 19 rightly points out that the car itself is compared to the person 
of the two gods. So then, the comparison of their hands to the streps 
or cords of the ratha is in a line with the suggested comparison of their 
arms to cords or reins in the preceding section. 


14 Yana taflrabl b;hdd invali dyaur yau seUhhir orujjbhian simihah | 

pari no htlo vdrunasya orjya uruni no indrab kzpaoad a lok^tn [[ VII.84.2. 

* 9 vim yd ralmeoa yamdtar yamatha don jdnam drama hahdbiah svaib v 1.67.1 
lfi Vcruyam vo riiadaaam fco mitradt haodmahe | 

pari orajena bohtior jaganvaiiiad aidryaram || V.64, 1. 

* 7 id hdhdta na da '1 lead talharyatab a dkfidi suryasya ra'inubhib [[ VII[.10t.2. C£ * 
raiho ucm milrHaoruna dirghtpsab aytmagabhastinb suro ntdyaut j! 1.122.15“*. 
19 tier RyOeda, uhcrstlx and crtulrlert. 
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The association of ‘ reins or controlling cords ’ (altitu) with 
Mitra and Varuna is further seen in VIII.25.24* 20 ‘ (I have attained to) 
the Two sages ( vlpra ) equipped with reins ( smdiabhUu ) and provided 
with a whip (fedto).' The fas2 is the seme as the wvojarii to whicl 
the column of ore (ay as), adorned with gold forming part of ihi 
Ksatram (dominion) of the: two gods and shining in heaven is comparer 
in V.62.7 (see also V.62.6 and 8) and is the lightning. For our purposes 
however, it is only necessary to note that the reins or controlling cord 
of Mitra and Varuna are in action high up in heaven as in all the othe 
passages. The passage VI1.65.3* speaks of Mitra and Veruna as th 
(personified) Bonds i.e. Binders of antta (setu, from V si, to bind] 
but it will be considered in detail in another context, along with othe 
setu passages, in a later section. 

§5, We now take up passages where there is, according t 
MagdoneLL, ‘ a figurative application of the fetters of criminals 1 
moral guilt’ 21 , through similes where Varuna is prayed to by th 
supplicant for release from his own sin, misdeeds or evil or Varuna 
anger as if the latter themselves were the fettering cords or ropi 
(daman, ralana etc.) of Varulia holding him in a vice-like grip. Thus i 
11.28.5", 22 the poet implores Varuna to ‘ slacken sin (agas) off him as 
it were a (fettering) rope (raearic) ’ ; in I1.28.6 23 , * to disentangle ev 
(from him) like the halter (deman) from a calf.' In VII.86.5 2 * we ha 
an exchange or mix-up of the upama - parts or correspondences in t] 
simile e.g. Varuna 1 3 implored ' to release or set free the misdeeds ‘ < 
(in the sense, ‘from’) the Vasisthas (whether committed by themselv 
or their fathers), as (one should set free) a calf from the hall 
(daman). 


20 Smadabhuu \asaoania aipro navifthaya matt j 
mahi OaiinaV druanlu sacasanam VHI.25.24. 

21 Vet tie Mythology, 26. 

22 Vi mac ohrathaya rasanam tdaga rdhyama Ic ecru oa hham rlatya | II.28.5" b . 

23 lameva vatsad v't mtimugdhy cmfto nahi toad are nimm'i canese || II. 28. 6^. 

24 aoa drltgdhant pitrya trja no * lie yu vayam cat; run tanubhih | 

aoa rajan pasutrpam na layitm s;/a vulicirl na damno VOBiltham {] VII, 86. 5. 
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§6. In the following passages, the fetters arc not mentioned in to 
many words either directly or th ough a simile as helorgirg to Varuna 
but suggested beyond doubt by the employment of similar verb-forms 
and a context identical whh that in the passeges cited in the preceding 
sections. I.24.14 d , 25 and V.85.7 d . 26 implore king Vaiuna to shed or let 
loose ( surcthah and sisrathah, respectively) sins off the suppliant (as if 
they were shackles). The verb-forms : glbhtidh [seized (with bonds) ] 
and mumoktu (‘ may he release ’) in V.12 of I.24 27 point to the same 
bonds by implication in view of the unmistakable Su'ahfc'pa context- 
In IV.1.4 28 Agni is appealed to to calm down the anger of Varuna and 
loosen (fira mumugdhi) all malice and hatrid from the suppliants. 
In V.85.8' b25 the god is implored to discharge or rip apart all offences — 
consciously or unconsciously committed — as if they were (bonds) 
[‘slackened' or ‘entwined', according as we interprete sithira. 
Whatever the interpretation, our proposition remains unaffected]. 
In other words ‘ that which belongs to Varuna ’ (V arunycm) has come 
to mean in the RV. ‘ the pasa of Varuna ' in the relevant context (where 
a guilty conscience fears punishment) as for example in X.97. 16 : 30 
‘ May they, the Osadhis, release me from (curse) of malediction, from 
(the scourge) of Varuna and from the foot-fetter of Yama, (in fact) from 
all offence against the gods ’ 

§7. Though thus, some of the passages cited above lend colour 
to the hypothesis that moral guilt was transformed by poetic fancy and 
religious fervour into a kind of fetter, there also emerges from a careful 
consideration of all the inconsistencies of metaphois and figurative 
applications (pointed out above) the construction that when a person 


25 ktatjeim asmdbhyam asura praccta rajann indmsi sisralhah h,riani |j 1.24.! 4 cd , 

26 vesm oa nityam varuytrapaih ua yat aim agas caijpna sisrathas tat [| V.85.7 cd . 

27 sunafjiepo yam ahead gibhildh BO asman raja vdrutio mumfiokiu || 1.24. 1 2 cd . 
2 ® team no agne varupasya vidvan daodaya hold * va yaaiaiBlhab I 

yajlBtbo vahnitamab so&ucano ui?ua dottamat prd mumugdhy asmai || IV,!. 4. 
kitavaso gad riripur n a dipt yad oa gha satydm ilia yan nil oidmd | 
sarod (o oi sya aithinva devadha it sydma varuna priyasah j| V.85.8. 

30 muneantu ma sapathtiad diho Varunyad md \ 

atho yamaaya pbdbxdiat aaroaamad deoakithiaat || X.97.1 6, 
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committed a sin, the sin, as it were, stuck to the sinner because bot} 
appear to be tied to each other by the fetters of Varuna, which were thu( 
something outside the two and not ‘ identical with sin’. 31 . Thus ai 
offence or guilt was, in a sense, (literally) 1 fastened ’ on the offender o 
the guilty party, in the language of these RgVeda citations when 
‘ separate the (moral) crime from the criminal ’ or vice versa (the crimina 
from the crime) is almost a refrain ! 

§8. If the use of the fetters is thus a perfectly natural functio 
of Varuna — the All-Binder, we expect that there should be some evidenc 
in the RgVeda, pointing to his original character as the ‘ Unbound 
or the ‘ Bondless One ’ in a very special sense, nay, in a marked manne 
in the RgVeda. And this expectation is amply fulfilled. " Thoug 
other gods, Agni, Savitr, Sun, Dawn, Heaven and Earth are petitione 
to pardon sin, the notion of releasing from it is much more close) 
connected with Aditi and her son Varuna, whose fetters that bind ai 
characteristic, .... This notion is nearly allied to the etymology of tl 
name. The word aditi is primarily a noun meaning ‘unbinding 
‘ bondlessness from di-ti ' binding, derived from the root da ‘ to bind 
The past passive participle of this verb is employed to descril 
5 Uriah epa ‘bound’ ( di-ta ) to the stake (V.2.7). Hence as a godde 
Aditi is naturally invoked to release her worshippers like a tied ( laidh 
thief (VIII.67.I4). The original unpersonified meaning of ‘freedon 
seems to survive in a few passages of the RV. 32 ” He further adds 
(in another context), “The expression aditeh putrah, sons of Adi 
several times applied to the Adityas in the RV., may in the pre-Ved 
period have simply meant ‘ sons of freedom ’ (like sahasah putrah , son 
strength) as describing a prominent quality of Varuna and cognate gods 
The conclusion which I draw from these two passages quoted (itali 
being mine) from Macdonell’s account of Aditi (a conclusion not drat 
by that scholar, however) is the following : — The epithet Adilya appli 
to Varuna and the expression ‘ aditeh putrah (son of Freedom) which' 
shares with the Adityas, of whom he is the chief, constitute unmistakal 


31 This is the implication of Macdonell’s explanation of the &asas r for which / 
section f« 

32 Macd’nell, Vedic Mythology, p. 121 , 1. 15ff. 

33 Ibid., p. 122, 1- 40 ff, 
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evidence of Vanina’s original character as Ifie ‘ Unbound ’ or the 
‘Bondless One'! His power of releasing from the bonds of physical 
suffering and moral guilt is perfectly in keeping wilh, nay,_ directly 
deducible from the etymological meaning of the epithets Aditya or 
aditck puirah (IV.42.4') so frequently applied to this Chief of the 
Adityas 1 Incidentally, I may offer a solution of a puzzle regarding 
Aditi to which Macdonell 54 has given expression thus : " But how are 
we to account for so early a personification of such an abstract idea and 
in particular for Aditi becoming the mother of the Adityas?’ Varuna 
the Aditya, is connected with rta in a special sense (as I propose to show 
in a subsequent section) ; so is Aditi. This r to (next) has for its natural 
basis the belt of the Zodiac (the proposition is advanced with the 
necessary evidence in the sequel in this paper). Now the deuas , the 
Lights of heaven, seemed to the ancients to recover their freedom from 
the clutches of darkness and to begin their bright career from a fixed 
point in the East, lying on the belt of the Zodiac (rfd). This point lOas 
Aditi. No wonder that the luminaries, suddenly emerging thus into 
freedom and light, (emerging, in other words, into life itself) from this 
fixed point Aditi, received the epithet * sons of Aditi Diti was the 
exactly opposite point, on the path of the Zodiac in the West, where the 
Lights went out, being caught in the meshes of darkness. It will thus 
be not necessary to suppose 35 that ' the name of Diti as a goddess seems 
to be merely an antithesis to that of Aditi, formed from the latter to 
express a positive sense, as sura, * god ’ , wa3 later (by false etymology) 
evolved from asura, ' demon (I draw attention to the explanatory 
figure of the Zodiac added at the end of this paper for further light on 
my view). 

§9. This exclusive and (yet) fundamental trait of Varuna’s character 
whereby he appears as a pasin (Binder) is just another version of Varuna 
as the All-Encompasser. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
establish the writer’s conclusions regarding the natural basis of Varuna 
drawn chiefly from (he evidence of the RgVeda. 1 state them briefly here 
in so far as they tend to explain and emphasize the character of Varuna 
as the ‘ All-Enveloper *, ‘ the All-Pervader This aspect of his character 
easily explains the towering and pre-eminent position of Varuna as 


34 Ibid., p. 122. 1.31 ff. 
K Ibid., p. 123,1. 50 ff. 
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a aamraj, when the supreme laws of the physical and moral world aft 
contemplated, fn keeping with this aspect, is his rcle, as the custodial 
of rta, which is almost a deity in the RgVeda, which like a pa ia or whee 
circumscribes the Universe, regulates it and keeps it in its place, th 
physical basis of which is the belt of the Zodiac which no luminary (dent 
may deviate from (as shown hereafter) and the penalty for transgressio 
whereof, i„ ensnarement by the shackles of non-ria or darkness and deatl 
This is one side or explanation of Varuna ‘s all-encompassing charade 
Another important side or explanation (unfortunately missed by mo 
scholars) is Varuna' s ouerlordship of the Waters which are far mo 
intimately connected with him in the RgVeda than is generally suppose 
The nature of these ‘ Waters ' requires to be carefully investigated int 
The researches of Wabben 33 and Tieak 37 in this connection have n 
received the attention they deserve. My own conclusions (which mu 
form the subject of a separate paper) in which I agree with the two schola 
in so far as the cosmic character of the so-called * Waters ’ is concerni 
but in which I differ from Tilak as regards the natural basis of Varuna 
the RgVeda may be briefly indicated here : — 

(1) The Waters are both terrestrial and celestial The attnbut 
of the latter in the RV. cannot all be satisfactorily accounted for, 
the hypothesis that they are rain-waters. 

(2) The release of the Waters and the breaking forth of the Dai 
or the emergence of light are described as simultaneous evei 

(I. 164. 51 etc.). 

(3) In fad, the movement of the Waters and the spreading forth 
the rays of light spring up from the same source and follow the sa 
path (of rid) simultaneously, 

(4) These Waters are described as moved upwards by lndra wl 

set free for movement, simultaneously with the luminaries after 
killing of Vrtra (II. 15.6 ; 1. 80.5, 32 etc.). Their downward movem 
is, of course, described as for example in VIII.69,11 where the Se- 
Rivers are said to flow into the jaws of Varuna as into a surging ah 
or ocean. 1 


36 Paradise Found (1 0 tli edn .) 1 893 , 

W The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 233-96. 
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(5) The world is said to have consisted of nothing hut undifferentiated 
Waters in the beginning (X.82.6 ; 1 29.3). These Waters wore 
coeval with the world (X.30.6). 

(6) The cosmic circulation of the celestial Waters and the 
simultaneity of the free flow of the Waters and the rising of the 
Dawn are unambiguously stated in the Avesta. 18 

(7) This theory of the cosmic circulation of the Waters is not peculiar 
to Indo-Iranian mythology but is found in Greek and Egyptian 
mythologies also. In other words the celestial waters which pervaded 
the regions, above, below and around the earth were supposed by the 
RgVed'c poets to be the stuff out of which the Universe was created 
(X.129.1 and 3 ff.). Tho sum up, the theory propounded by Warren 
and Tilak that the (Celestial) Waters or watery vapours [from which 
the world was supposed to have been created according to the 
Satapatha Brihmana XI.1.6.1 ; Aitareya Br. I.l. and the Manusmrti 
1.9] were envisaged by the RgVedic poets as something like the 
nebulous mass of milter or the ether of modern scientists, has suffered 
undeserved neglect. 

§10. Unfortunately TlLAK did not Bee the logical conclusion of this 
theory, namely, that a complete and satisfactory explanation of the 
RgVedic account of Varuna as the Ail-Pervader or AU-Encompasser was 
thus forthcoming from his rulership of the all-pervading, (ether-like) 
Cosm'c Waters ! Carried a little too far by his Arctic theory, (which, 
incidentally, will have to be more carefully scrutinized before being 
brushed aside) he ventures the suggestion that * Mitra and Varuna were 
originally conceived as two correlated deities, for, according to our theory, 
they would represent half-year-long light and darkness in the Paradise 
of the Aryan race. 39 This is clearly impossible, because in the RV„ 
Varuna, true to his form, as the AH-Encompasser rules over both the 
spheres — that of light as well as darkness, night and day. It is true that 
certain grand cosm’cal functions such as those of supporting or establishing 
heaven and earth or creating the two worlds, producing the sun and 
placing it in the sky and making a path for it or spreading out the earth. 


38 Ven iiiai, XXI 4-5 i YaM VI.Z and 3 etc. 

39 The Arctic Home fa the Vedas , p, 351. 
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the sky arid the two worlds are attributed to a number of gods without 
distinction but the following distinctive traits of Vai'uPa rule out the 
whittling down of his dominion to darkness or night however long ! 
For example, Var u na sets in motion the day-star (the Sun) in both 
directions ( dvita ) westward by day and eastward at night (VII.86.1“*).‘ , ° 
This, indeed, is what is meant by his double dominion (dvita ra'Jrdni) 
in IV.42.1" 41 and by the reference to him as the doubly Crafty ’ (dvita 
mayin) in VII.28.4" 142 i.e. one whose occult power (in a good sense) works 
both above and below the earth in the realm of light as well as in that o] 
darkness. If Varuna is described as embracing the nights (VIII.41.3) oi 
as exulting in the world of the Pitrs with Yama (X.14.7), he is alsc 
described as ‘ taking his stand in the firmament and measuring out th< 
earth, using the Sun as a measure ’ (V.85.5)" 143 . But this is not left tt 
just an inference from the co-ordination of any two separate passages 
In VII.88.2” 1 44 , he is expressly stated to be the overlord of both-ligh 
(soar) and darkness (dndhah). 

§11. The following passages illustrate the ubiquitous, the omnipresen 
character of Varuna. He is four-faced ( caturantkah in V.48.5’ h ) 45 i.c 
evidently hiving faces in all directions. He measures off around ( paj 
. . mami ) the ends of heaven and earth with a cord ( rasnana 
VIII. 25. 18"’’)“. Here the 'measuring off around’ is significant a 
showing the encircling and encompassing nature of the god. 

§12. The paradox of this double or all-embracing presence of Varun 
and the mysterious power whereby he (and Mitra) can perform miracle 
like ‘binding with bonds not made of rope’ (VII.84.2* t ) 47 etc. explai 
why the epithet mayin is chiefly applicable to him among the gods 
Miraculous feats and occult knowledge are attributed to him. Tb 
downward opening of the water-skin or barrel bursting through on 


^ pranakam fjt )am nwxude bxhanlafo dvita naksalr am papraihac r ah ht/ma j| VII. 86. 1 c 
41 mima dvita f^alrtyasya || IV.42i2a. - 

prati yac cd$te anxiam anena aoa dvifa varano mayi nab sot ]] VI 1.28.4^. 

, 43 moneneoa tasthiofim antarikw vt yo mame pjthivvn surycrta ]| V.85.5 C< *. 

44 .toor yad asmann adhipa u andho * bht ma oapur Jfsayc nlruyal j| VII P 68.2 cl1 . 

45 sa jikvdya caturantkah ffijate \ V.48.5\ 

46 part yo rasmina dwo * ntan mame pxthivyth | V1II.25.18 r1 \ 
yaa aetfihir arajfubhib slrnthah \ VII.B4.2 l \ 

M Blc Y 62—30 
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upon heaven and earth and l He firmament (V.85.3) ; the spectacle of the 
streams constantly pouring water into, but yet not inundating even one 
samudra (V.85.6) ; his strange association with that bizarre crowd — the 
scorpion, the crawling creature, the nesting bird and the swelling animal 
(VII.50.1), the lament of his praiser 1 overtaken by thirst even in the 
midst of water (Vll.89.4), his capacity to see even with closed eye-lids 
(VH.25.9) are a few of the puzzling facts and feats mentioned of Varuna 
alone or with Mitra. The reference to the secret meeting of Mitra and 
Varupa and their occult power in Vll.60.t0‘ k , Varuna’s special knowledge 
of the secret names of the Dawns (VIII.41.5), his appellation ‘ mystery 
sea ( samaira )’ (VIII.41 .8") further deepen the atmosphere of mystery and 
secrecy about Varuna l No wonder, the fitting epithet mayin for which 
the variant, yak'tn is once used (in VI 1.88.6) is chiefly applied to Varuna 
among the gods : VI.48.14 ; VII.28.4 ; X.99.10 ; 147.5. 

We have touched upon these aspects of Varuna here, as encompassing 
power, craft (maya) and secrecy are just the attributes we should expect 
in a pasin (i.e. one who uses a noose). Having thus established that the 
pasa concept is fundamental to Varuna’s character as the Reslrainer or 
All-Binder, we now turn to his intimate connection with r la, so as to lead 
up to our main proposition regarding the physical basis of that 
concept. 

II. Rta, the Special Charge of Varuna. 

§13. The very special relation of Vatuna to rta is so universally 
admitted that some more important aspects only of this relationship may 
be pointed out here. Varuna alone or with Mitra and (or) other gods 
like Aryaman, or with the Adityas is called ttavan, possessor or lord of 
r<d in I.136.4 d ; I51.4»; II.27.4 d ; 28.6 1 ’ ; 111.56.8= : IV. 1.2' ; 42.4=; 
V.65.2 J ; 67.4 b ; VII.49.7 b ; 62.3 b ; 66.13*; VIII.25.4'; 7*. 8*. 
Furtherers or Prosperers of ltd (ratvrdh) is an epithet applied to Mitra 
and Varuna jointly in 1.2.8“; 11.41 .4 b ; 111.62.18“ ; V.65.2" 1 ; 

V11.66.13’,19 d . Mitra, Varuna and Aditi, in Vl.51.3”, and Mitra and 
Varupa in V.63.1” ; VII. 64.2“ are described as Protectors of rta ( rtdsya 
gapa), Varufla, Mitra and Agni receive the appellation * rf4-minded ’ 
rid-HitayaK) in VI.141.Kf 1 ; Mitra and Varuna are designated the 
' cherishers of rta ( rta-spxsah ) in V.67.4". The title xtdydn (acting 
according to (td) is used of Varuna in V.41.1”; VII.87.1'. Varuna 
is called rtacit (intent upon rta) in VII.85.4* and 1 the leader (net?) of 
in VII.40.4*, 
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§14. This special connection, showing as it were that rfd is the special 
charge of Varuna is indicated, in other ways also. Rid is expressly 
slated as their own or to belong to Mitra and Varuna in 1.151.6* and 
V.62.1*. The streams are said to follow Varuna’s rid (II.28.4' 1 ’), 41 
Varuna says he alone (not Indra) held heaven in the seat of rid (IV. 42.' 
see section 22). Mitra and Varuna are said to bring success to rtc 
(1.151.3°). The path of Xtd is said to be their own (Vn.65.3 rd ). 4,> Thi' 
relationship is almost taken for granted in the P.V., so that Agni is s a ic 
to become Varuna when he goes for rid (X.8.5 nb ). 50 Mitra and Varuna ar, 
said to proclaim or herald rid (1.1 51 .4* 51 ; VI 1 1. 25. 4°). VI.51.1 52 is ai 
Interesting verse ! It expresses first the well-known idea that the Su) 
is the eye of Mitra and Varuna and then adds that it (the Sun) is the brigh 
face of rid I This amounts to saying (poetically though) thrl th 
face of rid is the eye of the two gods ! That this is no poetic fancy bu 
a hard fact is seen from V. 66. f 1,153 where Varuna is actually call© 
rla-pesas, fi.e. having rid as his (ornamented) form]. 

§15. Varuna’s distinctive — nay, almost exclusive -epithet dkttdurat 
(one who maintains the vratds ) is evidence of the same close connectio 
of Varuna with rid. After a detailed examination verse by verse, of a 
the uraid-passages in the RV., I have shown, in my monograph ‘ A 
about orata in the RgVeda, (B. D. C. R. I. Ill 4) that if the literal 
evidence unfolding the semantic evolution of the meanings of the word i 
the RgVeda is a* all to be relied on and if the hints dropped by th 
RgVedic poets themselves regarding the derivation of the word ora, 
[as in 1.1 83.3 b ; dnu oratani variate, where vratani is the cognate obje, 
of the intransitive verb uri, allied to it, etymollogicallyj are to be ar 
guide, then the word must be derived from the root ort (‘ to proceed 
‘turn’ 'roll', ‘move on’, 'turn round' etc.) rather than from 1 V vf, 1 
enclose, cover or guard or from 2V vF to choose. Thus the prima’ 

48 rlaiii dmdhavo vortinasya yanit [ [ 

48 [ta$ya milrdvaruoa patha vam || VI1.65.3 1 . 

3 ® bhuoo varuna ydd Jaya oesi j X.8.5 b . 

5 * riaoanav rla m a yhosarho hihal j 1.151 .4 b Os == Vlll.25.4 e .) 

52 ui u lyac cdtjtur main mitrayor am eft priyam vartujayor adabdham | 
jlasya suci darsatam anlkam rtitjm 0 ai diva udlta vy adyaut ]| VI.51.1. 

53 Varuydya rlapesasi dadfiita firdyaca malic J] V.66,l cd . 
sr Bk Y 02— Ifri 
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meaning of the word in the RgVeda and especially in the compound 
dhxidvrata is, ‘ (fixed) passage, way, (circular) path, (settled) route, 
(beaten) track, channel or bed. ’ Now these oraias are, in 1.65.2, 
mentioned as those of (i.e. lying along) Xta ( xldsya vrata) and must 
therefore signify ‘ the paths (of the luminaries) extending along r ta (tfie 
zodiac, as I propose to show later). What should be more natural then 
that Vatuna, the special custodian of Xta should be exclusively called 
the ' Keeper of the vratds or routes laid by him for the luminaries 
along the ltd or in short, dhxtdvrata ? 

111. The Zodiac-the physical basis of Rta' (Cosmic Order). 

§15. What Is this rta 7 MacdoNELL gives the following beautiful 
and succinct account of the meanings 54 accepted so jar. “ The cosmic 
order or law prevailing in nature is recognised under the name of xta 
(properly the ‘ course ’ of things), which is considered to be under the 
guardianship of the highest gods. The same word also designates 
‘ order ’ in the moral world as truth and ‘ right ’ and in the religious world 
as sacrifice or 1 rite" ”. The last meaning has an Avestan counterpart 
in ‘ asa order, which is one of the many identical terms connected with 
the ritual, in the RgVeda and the Avesta. 

There is no doubt that this is a correct account of the meanings of rta, 
in a failry large number of passages in the RV. My proposition is that 
there is an equally large number of passages there, which betray (what 
we may call) the primary or the fundamental physical sense of the word 1 
which represents (in other words) the natural or physical basis of the very 
abstract (and therefore, very likely, not the original) conception of xta 
as ‘Cosmic- or World-Order’. If the Shining Ones (deoas, or luminaries 
like the Sun, Dawn etc.) are described frequently as born in Xta, if the 
path ( path or pathi), the womb (yoni), the seat or abode (s adana or 
ihaman), the peak or altitude (s;hga), the bottom Qmdhnd), the cavity or 
well (kha), the ridge or top ( sanu ) and finally the wheel {cahji) of xta 
are mentioned time and again in the RgVeda, this should normally be 
accepted as clear and unmistakable evidence of the original spatial 
character of xta, which, from all these indications appears to have described 
a well-defined figure in the geometry of the Rg Vedic universe, holding within 


54 fXcdic Mythology , 11, 
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it heaven and earth and circumscribing the movements of the luminariei 
( dcvas ) / There is no reason why we should look upon the use of thest 
terms with x td in every passage as just one metaphor heaped on another 
upon the devoted head of a purely abstract conception like ‘ Order ’ 
' Right ' or ‘ Rite If it is a recognized principle that in religion' 
thought, generally, the process of development or evolution is from th 
external, the physical, the concrete, and the natural to the internal 
moral, and the abstract, if the Vedic gods are acknowledgedly neare 
to the (or natural) phenomena from which they have developed, than th 
gods of any other Indo-European people, why should we suppose that th 
natural order of evolution is suspended in the case of rtd which has th 
rank of a divinity in the RV. (as will be shown later) and take for grante 
that a full-fledged abstraction like rid or ‘ Cosmic Order ’ has been wit 
the RgVedic poets from the beginning? I have examined this probler 
briefly in my paper ‘ Rtd in the RgVeda ’ (Silver Jubilee Volume ABO R j 
wherein I have arrived at the conclusion that the primary sense of th 
word appearing alongside of and yet cleat ly distinguishable (in th 
RgVeda), from its widely accepted secondary sense or senses describe 
above is the physical one; that rta or the path of rtd is the path of th 
Zodiac or the imaginary bell or zone in the heavens within which th 
apparent motions of the devas — the Sun, Moon and the principal plant 
are confined and which is dotted by the Naktatras. The semant 
development of the word is exactly parallel to that of the word devd 
deva — I. The shining One, II. World-ruler, III. God ; rtd — 
The path of the luminaries or the Zodiac, II. World order, II 
Right, rite. If I, here, touch upon the main arguments advanced in ih 
paper I do so only to present the new evidence on the point, which I ha' 
come across since then, in my study of the RgVeda. 

§16. Though the Important part played by rtd in the RV.is recogniz< 
by scholars, the full extent of it does not seem to have been realize; 
It has not been sufficiently appreciated that it enjoys the rank of a Divini 
in the RV 1 The mighty ( mahdd ) rid figures as an independent dei 
among deities like Aditi, Dyavaptthivi, Indra, Vifiju and Savitr invok 
for protection in X.66.4. 53 In 1.137.2'““, 56 we read, ‘ Also for y 


55 adiiir dyaraprihiv'l xidm mahdd mdrdvi marulaft tvdr hrhdl J X.66.4“k 

uta vam u saso budhi sakafr suryasya rnsmibhify | su/o mitraya vartajoya pitc 
( y)caiur tfaya plldye jj I.137.2 dc<B (g = IX.17.8 C )- 
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Two, at the awakening of the Dawn, simultaneously with the rays of the 
Sun. (the Soma juice) is pressed, for Mitra and VaruOa to drink (from), 
the delicious (juice) for rta to drink (from). 1. 137.2" is identical with 
IX.17.8 L wherealsorfdsimilarly receives divine honours. It is impossible 
to translate (la in these two passages as ‘ sacrifice or rite ' or as 1 Right 
Similarly I.75.5 1 ’ 57 can only be translated, in my opinion, as 1 Adore the 
gods and the lofty vfd’ and not as ‘ sacrifice to the gods (a sacrifice 
conforming to) the great rid as Ot.ornJjeri ,"’ 8 has done or as ‘Adore the 
lofty law (Geseta) of the gods’ os GEtJtNBn^ has done, such renderings 
being due to the non -recognition of the divine status-the godly rank-of 
rta which entitled it io the offering of Soma and sacrificial worship generally. 
In V.66.5” and 68. 1 again, the bxhdd Xtam ranks (in my view) as a deity 
alongside of Mitra and Varuna (see also V1I.39. 1 d ). 

§19. Quite a number of gods are said to be born of or produced from 
rid. For example, Agni (1.36.19; 65.10; 144.7; 189.6; 11.20.3; 
II 1.6. 10 ; VI.13.3), Soma (DU06.8). the Maruts <111.54.13 ; V.61.14). 
BrhaspaLi (11.23.15) and the Adilyas (VI 1.66. 13) are said to be xta-jata 
or xld-prajala. In such cases, unless the risk of error was avoided 
(as is done often by Oldenberg)' 10 by leaving the word untranslated, 
strange renderings such as ‘ well-born lf>l , * punctually born Y’ 3 result I 
Finally, when the Dawns are called Xtd-jata-satyah, ‘ (true or) abiding 
because born of rid in IV.51.7 1 ’, non-recognition of the almost god-like 
character of xta has led to renderings like ’ punctually true ' u which 
leave no trace of rid for all practical ‘purposes I My contention is that 
rid the birth-place of the gods (as is implied in these epithets ) has as strong 
a title as Aditi to be reckoned as a deity in the RgVeda ! 


^ i/aja deoam xtam brhal | 1.75.5**. 

58 SBE, XLVI, 95. 

Der RigVeda, ubouelz und eilauleil. 89 . 

60 SBE XLVI. 

61 SBE XXXII, 357. 

^ Vheisetzung (.we Footnote 59 above). 

^ lilaodoneU A V edie Reader, 97. 
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§20. H X id is (thus) & deity, a n investigation into its natural basis 
becomes as imperative as in the case of any other deity unless it is relegatec 
to the class of deities whose nature is founded on abstraction which (as 
we saw above) is not necessary. Such an investigation must first b< 
undertaken here as the results thereof will throw light on the basis of th( 
pasa-conception which is the main theme of this paper. 

Sid is derived from the root r, to go, with the suffix ta, which ir 
employed almost exclusively to form past participles, chiefly with passiv 
but sometimes with intransitive meaning. The more general and origina 
sense of this suffix is preserved in some words used as adjectives or a 
substantives with concrete meaning Such as our rid, which should 
therefore primarily mean ‘ (something) gone over (correctly)’ or bettc 
• ( the settled or ordered) course of going ’ , (followed by the luminaries ? 
It is my contention that this primary physical sense is well-preserved i 
the ftV, in the many passages which speak of the path of rid— an undoubte 
indication of its spatial character unless one supposes that it is a figuralii 
application. Such a supposition, though not impossible, is neith 
necessary nor natural in a large number of passages, which we proper 
to examine now. 

§21. In 1.124.3“' H ( -- V-SO-d" 1 ), the Dawn clothing herself in lustr 
follows correctly the path of rid and does not miss the directions as o 
who knows (the way)’- ' For the broad (Sun-light), a still broader passa 
was made manifest— the path of rid was directed with the cords (ra; 
of rid [1.136.2* 68 : here ridsya. though occurring only once can 
construed with pdnthah as well as with raSm'ibhih], X.80.6' “specif 
this path as the gandham pathya or the path of the Gandharvas whi 
shows that it is high up in the heavens which alone is the scene of t 
movements and activity of the Gandharvas. In VIII, 22, 7*. 47 1 
Asvins (matutinal deities) are implored to approach along the paths 
rfd. 1.46. 1 1 68 is important : ' The path of rid is (now ready) for cross 

M ttasya panthdm anu eli sadliu piujcnutlva nr! dim minafi || l. t24.3‘ J . (=V.80.‘ 

65 ddaisi gatur tltdoe tlartyaii pantho \la 3 ya aw ayamila rasmibi) lb 1. 1 36.2®^. 

66 ag nlr gmdharvim palhpt 1 # ilatgagmi gboyblir ghtli 0 miofto |[ X.80.6" 1 . 

,',pa nn vafiniitasu yatam itdrua tiallnbhit} I! VIIi.22.7 1 ^. 

68 Mint u param have pantha rlispa mihum I 
<Tjfais< ti t smhr divab || 1.46.11, 
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safely to ike (other) bank ; the path (lit. Channel) of heaven has become 
visible' (the context in v. 10 being a description of sunrise). Sarama 
recovers the cows by going along r Id (V.45.7‘) m or by going along the path 
of xtd (V-45.8”). 70 The cows are the beams of the Dawn (compare also 
X.67.5 ; 68.9 and the whole hymn X.108). 

In VIII.12.3 71 this path is specified as the one whereon Indra urged on 
Sindhu and the great waters as if they were cars. Now when it is 
remembered that Indra places the Sun in the sky for all men to see and 
simultaneously releases the waters, after killing Vrtra (1.51.4; 52.8), we 
understand the nature of this path. IL is the same that is described in 
VIII.3I.13 72 as ‘ easy to traverse' ( sugah ) having Varuna Mitra and 
Aryamen as guardians and also in II.27.6 73 as thornless and sugah and as 
belonging to the same three deities. It is again, the same path or paths 
(though not expressly stated as rldsya ) which the same Three— the 
Adityas are said to dig out (rddanti) for Sutya in VII.6Q.4 1 * * * * * 7 ’" 174 and 
which Varuna is said to have dug out ( rddanli ) for Surya and the Oceanic 
floods of rivers (VI 1.87. 1" b ,). 75 Finally attention may be drawn to 
a beautiful and clear description of these paths in 1.35.1 1 : 7<i Protect us 
by (coming along) those time-honoured paths, O Savitr, dustlcss and 
well-laid in the firmament and easy to traverse ( sugcbliil ) )• 

§It is but naturalthatthe visible overhead part of the path of r Id traversed 
by the luminaries during their bright career by day should be poetically 
termed ‘ the straightest path or paths of Xtd ’ as in I.79.3 b . 77 The straight 

i tam yafl lar&ma ga aoindad || 

70 xtasya patha saidma vidad gah |j V.45.8 1 '. 

71 ijena stndhum mchtr apo ratham Iva pracod'yai) | 

pant ham tldsya yataoe lam mafte |[ VIII. 1 2.3. 

72 ydtha tin mitro dr yam a odruyab sanli go pah \ 

s uga f iaeya pdnlhah || VI 11.31. 13. 

7 * sugo hi uo aiyaman mitra pdntha an\kl°rQ vauiya sadhui dsii j H.27.6°k. 

74 yasma adilya adhvano radanti mitro aryama varwiab sajofa b |j VII.60.4 Lt *. 

75 radai patho adrttnab suryaya praryamsi samtidr'ya nadtnam \ Vll.87.1 ab . 

76 ye Ik pant hah savilab purvyaso 'isnavah sukxta anlarikfe j 

tebhir no adya palhibhib sugebhc rafc ja ca no adhi ca bruhi deva || 1.35.1 1 . 

77 ydd m rldsya pdyasa piydno ndyann xldsya pathtbhl rajitthalh I I.79.3 nb . 
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sailing ship of r la mounted by Soma Pavamana (IX.89.2 k ) ?! is probably 
just another version of this very 1 straight path of rid’. The natt or ship 
boarded by Vasiftha in the company of Varuna (VII.88.3* 1 79 and 4 rf ‘) 6 ° 
is very likely this ship of rid and may be the same noil that VaruOa abiding 
in the ocean, knows about (1.25. 7 C ) SI . 

I do not think that it is possible to brush aside all this evidence of the 
physical character of the path of rtd and to say that these details are just 
subtle metaphorical variations, superimposed on the various aspects of 
that very prosaic abstraction — the Course of Cosmic Order 1 

§22. Another indication of its spatial character, nay, its exact location 
is seen in passages which describe the seat or abode {sddana, sddas, dhamcm , 
or duropa) of rtd. The Dawns wake up from the seat of jta (IV.51.8) 82 . 
Varuna holds heaven in the seat of rtd (IV.42.4 b ) u . Indra is invoked 
to come to the rescue (of the suppliant) from the farthest distance, (i-e.) 
from the seal of rtd in 1V.21 ,3 !4 . The Rudras (i.e. the Maruts or Storm- 
gods) are said to have prospered or grown great in' the abodes of rtd 
(in II.34.13" 1 ')."' 1 Similarly Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman, the sons of 
Aditi are said to have grown great in the seat (duronc) of rtd (V11.60.5‘ d ).“ 
An almost convincing passage is 1.123.9 s7 where we are toldUsas, emerging 
from out of the Darkness and approaching the appointed place day after 
day, never misses the habitation ( dhaman ) of rtd. If this verse is read 
in the light of (the already quoted) 1.124.3 d (=V.80.4 d ) 98 where Usas 


78 raja sindkunam a oasis la oasa rlasya tiaoam aru/iad rajiflham. J IX. 89. 2*. 

79 a yad tuhava varunas ca nauam pra yal sumudrdm'tidyava madhtjam j VII, 88.3* 
^ Vasistham ha Oai ui?o navy adhad rijm cakara svapa mahobhil} \ VII. 88 4*. 

81 veda tiavafr samadrtyab |J 1.25.7*. 

^ xtasya devil} sadaso budhana gavam na sarg a u*aso jaranlt || IV. 5 1 .S'- 8 . 
aham apo apinvam ukfamana dharayatn dwarn sedan c ffajya |j IV.42.4*. 

8 4 a yato \ndro. . . aoase no marutuan paraoaia Oa nadtinad. xlasya j| IV, 21 . 3 . 

85 le kfonlbhtr aruyabhii nafljibfd rudra x Iosya sadaneju vaordhab |] 11.34.13*. 

86 ima rtasya oavxdhur da rone sagmasah palra adiier adabdhah l| VI 1.60.5®*. 

87 ja/iaty dhnah prathamasya nama snkra kx &ad ajanisla sviltlct | 

Xi&sya i/o fa na minati dhamahar-ahar nifkxlam acdranfi || 1. 1 23.9. 

88 xlaspa pantham <W eti &dhu prafinafloa na Jiao mlnoit || 1.1 24j3 cd . 

( = V.80.4 cd ), 
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is described as following the path of rta carefully and (thus) not missing 
the directions, it should follow that the location (dkatnan) of r(d is 
coextensive with the directions ! In IV.5.9 M , the Sun, the glorious face 
of (heavenly) splendours {(maham), gen. pi. of mo/i — ‘ splendour 
(henvenly)’j is said to be shining in the region (pad a) of X la. 

§23- The following passages speak of the yoni (the womb) of rid. 

‘ The (Angiras-) host came forth first in the womb of ffo. . ' (IV.l ,12“ b ) 50 . 
If it is now remembered that the Angiras-host, is shown by the context 
to have rent the mountain and delivered the cows or dawns (compare vv. 
13 seqq and IV.2.15 seq.), the location of the womb of r la becomes clear. 
This location is identical with that of the womb of rajas and that of the 
bottom of nwh [which as I have tried to establish in B. D. C. R. I. II, 
is a substantive meaning heavenly light], because though rajas, mdh and 
tta are all different, they are all bottomed on the same point in space 
(lying on the belt of the Zodiac == rldsya ydnau) which marks the era of 
freedom and illumination for the luminaries and which is their birth- 
place, as it were. The Sun observes heaven and earth rejoicing in the 
womb of rta (III.54.6" 1 ') 1 ' 1 . The same fact is expressed in another way 
in X.65.8“ b . ;‘ J2 ' Heaven and Earth share a common above in the womb 
of r id. X.8.3" 1 ‘ JJ tells us that the Red Ones (the Dawns) enjoy themselves 
in the womb of rta. 

§24. Direct statements regarding the well-defined configuration of rta 
in the geometry of the universe will be found broadcast in the RgVeda. 
The peak or horn (srnga) of rta is mentioned in VIIL86.5 1 * 94 : ' Through 
(i.e. onthe strength of) Tta, does Savitr work ; he extends far and wide the 
(horn or) peak of rfd. ’ This evidently means that Savitr’s ever -widening 


11 tJ idam u lydn mahi maham dn't/tpip. . . | 
rtdiija paid ddhi dtdyanam. . . [| IV.5.9. 

1J0 prd sardha drLa praihamdm vipQnyam xldsya ydna oxsabhasya id id | 1V.I.12*. 
^ komr niwkia ahht s ( m acatfa Jasya yarn Vighrle mddanli j III.54.6*. 

1,2 rldsya j land krayalah samahasa j 

dyavaprthidi vdrunayc savrate 1| X,65.8^ c . 

53 aaya pdtmann aru^r asuabhudhnd rldsya ydyau lanvo Jusanla || X.8.3® 1 . 

54 fienn det/db iavilt samriyata tZaiya sfigtm urviya vi papralhe | VIII. 86,5*. 
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circle of light, simultaneously makes lire extent of rid more and more 
manifest. The bottom ( budhna ) of rid is the place wherefrom the Sur 
urges forth the Dawns (111.61.7*)® and finally himself advances intc 
heaven and earth. II.28.5 I,% speaks of the fount or well (or cavity 
kham) of rta. The Sanu (surface, top or ridge) of r la is spoken of ii 
X. 123.2b 97 and 3 c9a in a context ( : ‘ Vena shone high up on the top o 
rta) which leaves no doubt as to its physical character. 

§25. If the Zodiac is thus the natural basis of the conception of rU 
its character as a girdle, a belt or a zon£ should (we expect) be shadowe, 
forth in the RV. A clear indication of its belt-like encircling expanse i 
seen in the representation of it as a wheel The wheel of rid (rtdsy 
cakrom) with its twelve spokes— it never ages— turns round and roun 
heaven; here (i.e. within the wheel), 0 Agni, the seven-hundred an 
twenty (720) sons abide in pairs' (1.164. 1 1)." The 12 spokes at 
naturally the 12 months. The 720 ‘ sons ’ standing in pairs are tfi 
360 days and 360 nights paired together. An explanation of the ten 
‘ sons ' applied to them is found in V.85.5.‘ tl0 ° where the Mamts at 
described thus, ‘ Like the spokes of a wheel, no one is last ; like the dai 
they are born again and again) pra-pra jay anti). The reference i 
I.25.8" 1 ’ 10 ' to the 12 months ‘ endowed with (the) progeny (of days ar 
nights) ’ ( prajavatah masdh ) also throws light. What more natural thi 
that the wheel of the year resulting from the Sun’s movements along t] 
Zodiacal belt, completing a whole round or circle in the course of a ye 
of 720 days and nights and 12 months should be described as the whe 
of rid? This same wheel is described in v. 2 ,E of this very hymn 

9a rtaaya budhna upisaal ifaayafi upa mat if rodaaVa uivasa [ 1 11.61. 7 n . 

96 rdhyama U aaiuita kham tjasya | II. 28.5b 

97 rldaya aanav adhi oiftapl bhrat ||X,123.2S 
ttaaya aanav adht cakrumayab |j X.l 23.3' . 

99 dvadasaram nahl tdj jdraya oamarli cakram pan dyam rtaaya j 

a pulra as ne mlthunasa dtra saptd satani vimaatis ca lasthub || 1. 164.11. 

^ ara ived dcatamd aheva pra-pra jayantc altaoa mahnhhih [ V.58.5*b 

101 veda mask dhrjaoralo Jvadasa prajavnlnh ] 1.25. B fl b 

[sapia yanjanll) ratham dkacakram (eko asoo uahaii saptanama) | 

ti ainabhi cakram ctjui am anartidm yatiema visaa hhauuaaadhi tatlhuh j| 1.164 
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constituting a one-wheel chariot with the three naves (i.e. the three 
seasons) unaging and containing within it all beings (viwa bhuvanani). 
Verse 48th 153 (of the same hymn) also mentions this same wheel with 
12 fellies (12 months) and three naves (seasons) and the 360 spokes (lit. 
pins) that never get loose [here, by ‘ spokes ' the 360 (twenty-four-hour) 
days are meant]. Verses 13th and 14th 104 also deal with the same theme. 
Probably this same wheel (of rid) is referred to in VII. 63.2“* l05 , where 
we are told that the sun rises, rolling round the self-same wheel ' and in 
VI.54.3 106 describing the wheel of Pusan. The ‘ One felly (pav'th ) of 
Mitra and Varuna rolling on hither ’ (V.62.2 d ) 107 is another version of the 
wheel of rid, the latter being specially associated with the two god*. 

§26. 1 further suspect that the zonal character of rid (as the Zodiac) 

with its two halves — the one above and the other below the earth — 
apparently meeting each other at two points on opposite sides in the East 
andthe West, have been referred to in the language of poetry, as ‘supporting 
or serving or closing up with each other ' in the following passages : — 
V.62.l“ bl0a : By rid is your rid closed, O Mitra and Varuna, there, where 
the steeds of the Sun are unyoked ( vimucanti ) It does not matter (for 
our purpose) whether they are taken as unyoked for travel or for rest 
(there is a difference of opinion among scholars on the point). In my 
opinion, the upper half of rid which meets the lower half at two points — 
the one in the East, where the luminaries start their bright career of 
freedom being called Aditi and the exactly opposite point in the West 
where the luminaries are apparently caught in the bondage of darkness 
being called diti — is here referred to by rtdna, the lower half by rlam ■ 


dvadaaa pradh'ayas cai/jum efcam ski nahhyani i(0 u tac dlteld [ 
tdamln iako dl t/jiata na s ahfiaoo ‘rpitafr fatflr no calricatasah j[ 1. 164.48. 

00 pancare cakr's parivartamanc lasminn a tasthur bhuvanani utsva | 1.164.13“°, 
aanemi c akram ajaraih tit VavHe tasminn arplta b/ltwanani visva j| 1.164.14“ & 

* 03 samanam cah,ram paryavivrtsan tjad claso Vaf/ali dltursu yuklah || VI 1.63.2 CT '. 

'44 pViriQi cakrdih net riwati na k°s'o *oa padyale \ 
no aaya vyathate pavtb ]| VI.54.3. 

*° 7 vtsvdh pinvathah avasaraiya dhena anu yarn ckah pavir a vavarla |[ V.62.2 ct '. 

*4® ttana rlam apihitant dhruodnt path auryasya ydha vimucanty citron t V^.l" 6 , 
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A reference to the figure opposite tfie last page will make the whole thing 
clear. I advance this construction of this verse and the following ones 
merely as a theory for the consideration of scholars, the acceptance or 
rejection of it having nothing to do with my main proposition in this 
paper. Let us consider in this light the following passages : 109 : 

‘ Serving the rid (the upper half ? ) with the r Id (lower half ? 109 ), Mitra 
and VaruPa attain their powerful might (ddhsam asate), V.I5.2' k 110 i 
' By rta (the lower half) they have supported the ' supporting ' rid (the 
upper half, which may be said to support the world by means of the 
illumination of the Sun who shines only when he goes along it) in th< 

highest heaven ' The same might be the implication of phrases like 

rlina rlavrdha (1.2.8 111 ; 23.5 IU ). ‘Strengthening rta by means of 
rta used of Mitra and VaruPa and ricna rtavan ' possessed of rid by meant 
of rta, used of Varuna in IV.42.4, 113 

§27. Finally I draw attention to an extremely interesting and importan 
verse V.62.8 114 : ‘When at the breaking forth of the Dawn, you Two 
O Mitra and Varuna, mount your car-seat ( gdrta ), which is gold-Hue ( 
and ore-pillared ( ayah-sthwam ), at the rising of the Sun, you behold fron 
there ( alak , i.e. from the gdrta) dditi and dtti ' ! It must be rememberet 
that the car referred to is often described as a one-wheel one (cf. 1. 164.2* IIS 
and that in any case, the car-seat would be at the very top of th 
car-wheel, in the highest heaven (i.e. at the zenith). From here alone 
would it he possible to observe dditi and dtti, the two points (exactl 
opposite to each other) of freedom (from darkness) and bondage (throug 


EE* rtdm rlena sapanlefitnm da/ttam asate \ V.68.4 11 ' 1 

"C t tin a rta m dha/unam dharat/anlo gajndtya take parume woman | V. 1 5,2‘ k . 

1.1 plena mitravarupav rlaordhav rjasprsa j 
hrdlum bthantam dtaihe || 1.2.8 

1.2 rlena tjan rlatlrdhao rtdsya jydhraa Pali 
la mitraPartaja huve It 1.25,5, 

rlena putrb aditer rtaaola Iridhata prathayod at bhuma I tV.42.4* 1 *. 

Pt htrayyarupam neatou uyustao ayatriihunam udiia iuruaaya I 

a rahatho varuna milra gar lam alas eakfalhe ddttim iftlim ca || V.62.8, 
rt® See Footnale Nn. 102, 
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darkness), in the cast and the west respectively, for the Sun and the other 
luminaries, A reference might be made to the figure opposite the last 
page for a clear idea of the position referred to. For an explanation of 
garta and its location and significance, we might compare V.68.5 C 114 
‘ they i.e. Mitra and Varuna attain to the high-placed garta ’, which in 
its turn is explained by Uam bxhat of V.68.1 1 117 and is the same thing 
as the scene of their mighty Itjatrdrh among the gods' in V.68.3' 118 
and the * isiram dakjam 1 of V. 68.4b*'. ;; Light on this peculiar position 
in the garta is further thrown by V.62.5“V 20 where we are told Mitra 
and Varuna developing their (full) power (dhxia-dafaa) take their position 
inside the garta, in the midst of (nourishing or consecrated) foods 
('lasti anlah). The following verse (V.62.6 121 ) refers to the Two as 
upholding their dominion (kxatrdm) which is reared on a thousand pillars 
(sahdsrastkunam) protecting the worshipper in the midst of consecrated 
foods (ilasu aniak). Verse 7th 122 next adding the detail that the supporting 
pillar is gold-hued and made of ore makes it certain that in all these 
verses (V.62.5-8 and V.68.1, 3-5) the same pose assumed by Mitra and 
Varuna is under description — the pose of domination Qrralram ) involving 
the exercise of their will-power (dofeam) inside the garta i.e, on top of the 
wheel of rtd, i.e. so high up on the rid as to be almost at the Zenith, 
where-from they could simultaneously observe ddili and dtti as described 
in V.62.8. I have mentioned here this theory (though it is not an integral 
part of my main proposition) because it solves (in my opinion) the riddle 
of the natural basis of Aditi and Diti. We now understand why Aditi 
is the mother of a group of gods (the Adityas) whose name represents 
a metronymic formation from hers. The ' Shining ones’ in the course 
of their movement along the rtd (or the zodiac) reach a point (called 


156 hfhtmiam gariam aliale | V,G8.5 C . 

117 mahihsaircu rtam brhdt |[ V.68.t c . 

1,8 mahi oam kfalram dto'tu Ej V.68,3. 

119 See Footnote No. 109. 

124 oamasvanta dhrladakdadtn gar/e mUradatha Varnye(Sso aniah [1 V.62.5. ctJ . 

121 afaavihasid sukrte paraepa yam tranathr oaruytlaev aniah I 

raj~na ktalram ahxniyamana sahdsrasifipam blbhrthab saha Avail j V.62.6, 

122 htrat)tjan,Tr)iy nyo asya rihitja v bhajate Hoy aiviljanha \ 

filiadre kjetre mmitp i'dvilf uo lantma madhtio adhigarfyasya || V.62.7. 
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Aditi) on the tta, in the east, and are immediately born or reborn t< 
a life of light (temporarily suspended) and freedom from the bondage 
of darkness, and hence are called Adityas. Thus the two prominen 
characteristics of Aditi, her motherhood and her power of releasin* 
from the bonds of physical suffering and moral guilt as well her connectioi 
with light are all satisfactorily explained. The name and conception o 
Diti are also accounted for in the mo9t natural manner (as shown it 
a previous section). We now understand why Diti came to b 
invoked along with other gods to grant what is desirable (VII.15.12) 1 * 
and why Agni is besought to grant Diti (IV.2.1 1" 1 ). 124 Diti in vie\ 

of her equally important position on the tta has as strong a claim as Adi 
has, to the title of ‘ goddess though in view of her connection with nigk 
and darkness, she naturally came to be neglected in the apportionmer 
of divine honours. She is certainly no mere reflex of Aditi 125 ! 

IV. Rta' as the pasa of VaruNa. 

§28. I now examine the evidence that should (in my view) establis 
the conclusion that rid (the belt of the Zodiac), which is the special charg 
of Varuna among the gods represents the physical basis of the conceptic 
of his pasa which is fundamental to his character as the All-Binder c 
All -Encom passer. 

In X.92.4 126 , the snaring-net, noose or network of {xiosya prasii 
receives divine honours being ranked as a deity along with Dyaus, Indr 
Mitra, Varuna, etc. The word prdsili occurs frequently. In IV.4.1 
Orenburg 12 * agreeing with GRASSMAN S account in his Worterbuch^ndfi 


l 2 ^ loam agne vtraoad yaso devas c a saviio bhagafj \ 
dills ca drill van/am [i VI 1. 15.12. 

124 y 5 yg ca na }i soaftahjaya deoa d/itim ca rfcsvadllim urup/a |j IV.2.1 1 ct *. 

,25 OlDENBERQ, SBE 321. 

126 flaky a tii prasilir dyat/r urti oyaco namo mahy aramatlb pardgasi | 

itidro mitra oatuna b sain cil^rire 'tho b ha gab saOila jxi ladaksasal; [| X.92.4-. 

127 kt nafOa pajah prasitim no prlhotrp yahi rajevdmaoam ibhena \ 

Irfotm anu prasitim dranano ‘ slasi oidhya raktasas fapiffhaih |[ IV, 4.1 , 

1 28 SBE XLVl, 
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it as ‘onslaught’- Gelcneb 12 ’ on IV.4. 1 has however, almost delivered 
judgment, (in my opinion), regarding its meaning when he renders it as 
‘ wurfscfilinge ’ (a noose ) and adds in his notes ‘ prati/i is not one word 
but two ; one meaning ‘ snaring net 1 (Fanggarn) is to be connected with 
the root so, si, to bind (employed in IV.4. i) and another meaning 
‘ advance 1 onset ’ to be donnected with prdsita in IV.27.4 and X.77.5. ” 
A very clear idea of its meaning is given by X.87.1 l* buo : ‘That 
yatudhana (demon or goblin) who strikes at tta with non-rfd ( dntta ) — 
may be fall triply into your prasiti (ensnaring net) The word ‘ trih ’ 
(triply) here is a reminder of the triple working of VaruOa’s pasa. He who 
tries to supersede tta with dntta falls into an ensnaring net (which as we 
shall see below is made up of the tangled web of tta and dntta, escape 
from which is possible only by keeping strictly to the path of rta). 

The thread ( tantu ) of rta is described in IX.73.9" M3 \ as ' extending 
into the filter ( pav'lra ), (i.e.) on to the lip of Varuna’s tongue’. Though 
the scene or context here is that of the earthly sacrifice, there is at the 
same time a suggestion of the thread or cord of (the cosmic figure of) 
rta extending right into the tongue of VaTuna whose special connection 
with tta is so well-established. It is with this longue that the four-faced 
Varuna bestirs himself (V.48.5') 112 , which is easily understandable in 
the light of the preceding verse. Bestirring himself with the tongue is 
virtually setting into motion the thread or cord of rta — which appears 
to be the instrument par excellence of Varuna’s activity in his capacity 

as a yatayaj-jana (V. 72.2 ; 1.136.3). 

There is next the mention of the ‘ reins ’ or 4 guiding cords ’ (raimt) 
of rta. I.123.13 133 speaks of the Dawn following the (guiding) cords of 
rta and thereby shining forth. 1 Agni has taken up the rein (or cord) of 
rfa with the strength of his splendour (V.7.3."0. l3,t Though the context 


123 Dtr Rig Veda, ubersetst and trllaneri, 380. 

frlr rjahidhanab praifttm ta ilv riant ye agne kntlina hanti ] X.87,1 1 Q t 
' 3 ' ilaaya tantur Vitatatf paotlre a jituiaya kg ic akrueasya mayaya |j IX.73.9fib. 

132 See Footnote No, 45. 

133 ttaiya ratmtm anuykehamana. . , j 

u }0 no adya suhaua vy utxh. . , |1 1.123.13. 

ittk dyumnksya eacoaa glanja raamtma da de || V.7.3 c3 , 
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kere points to tke terrestrial form of Agni, there is here a side-glance al 
Agni’s celestial form and a play on tke double meaning of r id (earthly = 
rite and celestial — the zodiac) may have been intended, it being doubtfu 
in many passages, which of Agni's aspects — terrestrial or celestial — i 
intended 1 We have already 135 discussed 1.136.2 where there is th< 
description of the path of Tta being directed or controlled by the reins o 
cords of ttd. Again in VIIf.25.18* 1 ’ 136 , ‘ Who (Varuna) has measured of 
around (i.e. passed the measure round) the ends of heaven and eart] 
with the cord (raW) though there is no express mention of ttd, th 
implication is unmistakable that Varuna passes the measuring cord c 
tta around heaven and earth, thus circumscribing them with a restrainin 
pasa, as it were, (for their good and not by way of punishment). 

II.24.8" bl37 speaks of the swift bow of Brahmanaspati — a bow of whic 
tta is the string (jya). 

The conception of the wheel of ttd containing within itself all Beinj 
(dealt with in a preceding 138 section) is, in a sense, the piiaa-conceptio 
in another form. The encircling wheel with its network of spokes 
but another version of the enclosing pasa with its network of cords, bot 
tending to circumscribe activity. 

In VII.65.3 139 Mitra and Varuna are called the Bonds (personifiec 
of antta, equipped with many nooses ( bharipasa ), difficult to pass throuj 
for the hostile mortal. Only by following their own path of ttd (we al 
told) is it possible to cross through hard-hips. Here ' Eonds ’ roust mer 
binders ; compare IX.73.4 J H0 : at every step are bonds (sdtavah) that a 
equipped with nooses ( pastnah ). X.67.4 141 : ‘ Brhaspati seeking light ‘ 
the midst of darkness drove up the cows (beams of the Dawn), lyii 
concealed in the bond of antta, above one (closed hole) and below ti, 
(closed holes) in the cave, (because) he opened up all the three holes 

135 See Section 21. 

1 36 part ya raam'ma divo 'ntap mama pzlhivyab [ VlU.25,18* b . 

137 r tajyena Itflpreya brahmapas palir yatra vaftt pro tad amoti dhanvana j| I I.24.E 

138 Sec Section 25. 

339 ia Bhuripdsay anrtaiya seta dtiratyetu ripavt marfyaya | 

ztasya mttraoaruya patha vara apo no nova durita larema || VII.65.3. 

148 pade-padc pasmah santi setavaj} ]) IX.73,4* 1 . 

N! ayd dtiahhyam para ekaya ga guha tiftbantir anztasya setau | 

bihaspaUt tamasi jyotir ic harm ud mil or o! hi I in a auah || X67.4. 

mo-i Bit Y 26 — 17 
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§29. The tangled web of Lhe physical dispositions of r id and Anriu 
described in these verses can be pictured as follows : rid (the belt of the 
Zodiac), was, no doubt, a kind of bond extending through space 
circumscribing the activities anti movements of gods and men within 
itself but it was a bond in a good sense like the dharmapasa of Varuna in 
the Mahabharata. 142 Immediately outside this rid, extended the bonds 
(or network of snares) of anrta which gripped those celestials who strayed 
from or were removed by a hostile being from ria into anrta (in a physical 
sense) like the cows or rays of the Dawn or those mortals who took to 
anrta in a moral and religious sense. The prasiti (the ensnaring net) 
of rid probably means this complicated and involved tangle or web of 
rid and anrta and represents the ramifications of the nooses of Varuna, 
escape from which was, however, possible by strict adherence to the path 
of rid (in all senses of the term, physical, moral and religious). In other 
words, fid (or its custodians Mitra and Varuna) was itself the bond that 
bound (the mares of) anrta (cf, VII.65.3 above where the Two Gods arc 
described as the binders of anrta) and kept it from entrapping the 
luminaries who followed the right path- 

530. To separate the confused strands of rid and anrta in this tangled 
skein was no easy task for god or mortal. The RgVedic poets themselves 
freely express the difficulty 143 of keeping them apart, which only the great 
gods could overcome. In 1. 105.5'**' 144 the poet asks ‘Ye gods who 
abide in the three illuminated (regions) of peaven, which is your rid and 
which is your anrta ? ” In 1.139.2 ,l ’ c145 Mitra and Varuna are referred to 
as separating rid from antta with the most energetic exercise of their 
power of will and thought. In X.i24.5 cli ' 4s it is explicitly stated that for 
Varuna the assumption of the sovereignty of Indra’s dominion was 
dependent on his capacity to distinguish ltd from dnrta, [This verse 
incidentally throws light on how Varuna or Varuna and Mitra come 

142 Mbh. 2.9.17 ; 5.126.46. 

143 Compare for example the following verse where the poet wondors ulberetbe rltr 
has disappeared ! 

kv<* rjam pUrvyaM gatam kas tad bibharti nutano .... jj J.)05.4 cd . 

144 am'tye deoab slhana tri$v « rocane divah \ 
k.ad va riatQ kad anrtam || U05.5 abc . 

145 yad dha tyan mitraVarunao r tad adhy adadathc anrtam Waia manyima dakwSUQ 
&oena many&na | I.139.2 abc . 

146 fie/ta rajann anrtam vioincan mama ratfrasyadhipatyom ehi j| X.124,5" 1 . 
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to have their double dominion (cf. dvita rev tram in 1V.42. 1 141 and 
VII.28.4) 148 over the spheres of light and darkness. To take over the 
charge of the sphere of light from Indra, it was necessary to separate r to 
from non-rla], Mitra and Varuna press down all anrias and line up with 
rta (I.152.1" 1 )' 45 . Verse 3rd 150 of the same hymn tells us that when U?as 
marches ahead, that is the work of Mitra and Var u na and when the 
garbha (Sun) bears the burden (' his own burden because the mothei 
U?as has disappeared), the garbha has to suppress dnrfa and bring across 
or uphold r la. 

§31. Whereas thus, there is a large number of passages that preservt 
the physical sense of :la (= the Zodiac), there are only a few that do s< 
with regardtoits opposite, the dnrfa or non-rfd which retains chiefly thosi 
meanings which are the anti-thesis of rta in its moral and religious aspect 
and these few we examine now. In II.24.6 151 and?' 1 ’, the Angirasas in thei 
search for cows (the rays of the Dawn) hidden by the Partis are sa'd ti 
have detected anrias first and then (and then alone) t 0 have reached tb 
path of light (md/i). Similarly Varuna is said to detect anrta i) 
VII.28.4' 152 . Mitra Aryaman and Varuna are said to be the chastiser 
of anrta and (therefore) able to prosper in the scat of rta, in VII.60.5. 15 
Varqna is said to destroy or resist dnrta in VII.84.4” 1154 . Finall; 
V.12.4' 155 tells us that Agni’s fetters ibanihanamh) are kept ready fo 
those who drink ( panti ) the drink ( dhasim ) of anrta or who protect (panti 
the support (dhasim) of anrta. A pun seems to have been intended o 
panti (which may be connected either with the root pa, to drink or wit 
the root pa to protect as well as on dhasim. 

*4? mama dvita raitrfxsatriyasya 1 IV.42.1“. 

* 48 See Footnote No. 42, ; 

144 avatiratam anrtdni Visa a rtena mitravarana sacctbe || 1.152.1®*. 

* 44 apad eii prathama padvatinam kas lad Vam mitravarupa ciketa j 
garbbo bbaram bbaraly a cid asya (lam piparly anrlam ni tant j| 1.152.3. 

*3* abbinaksanlo abbi ye lam ana, at nidhim pQninam paramam guh a hitam || 
te oldvamtab pralicabsyanxta piinar yata u an an tad ud t yur av\;am || II.24.6. 

xtavemab pratlcaksyanrta panar ata a tasthub kavayo mafias pathab | 11.24.7’*’. 

*32 prali yac cajfe anrlam anenab || VII.28.4"*. 

*33 ime eetaro anxtasya bliurer milro aryaina uarupo hi sanli [| VII. 60.5“*’. 

*34 p T a yd adityo anxla minaiy amild sura dayale vasuni || VII, 84.4"*. 

*33 bi te agne ripave bandhanasah be payaoab sanijanta dyumantab | 

ke dhasim agne anxtasya panii ka asato vacasab sanli gopab II V.12.4 
un., RV V AS— 1 7rt 
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§32. We may now recapitulate the various arguments step by step, 
leading up to our main proposition thus : — 

I. The passes are so distinctive of Vanina that they reveal on closer 
investigation, a fundamental aspect of his character as the All-Binder, 
All-Encompasser, AU-Enveloper or All-Pervader. 

II. Rid is so intimately connected with Varuna as to be almost his 
special charge. 

III. The physical counterpart or natural basis of fid which enjoys 
divine status in the RgVeda is the belt of the Zodiac which no light of 
heaven (deva) may deviate from. 

IV. The references to the wheel, the thread (tantu), the cord 
(i rasmi ), string (j'j/q) and finally the network ( prasiti ) of rid point definitely 
to this rta as the pasa (in a good sense) of Varuna — the dharmapdsa, 
the noose of Right, which is spoken of in the Mahabharala. The mention 
of the cows (rays of the Dawn) lying trapped in the bond of dnrla 
(X.67.4) and of Varuna and Mitra as themselves the Binders of anrta 
(VI -1.65.3) and the many references to the difficulty of unravelling the 
strands o[ rid from those of dnrla — [a difficulty overcome by the Great 
Gods only by lining themselves up with rta which itself was a kind of Bond 
(VII.65,3) that bound or passed round and thus kept witbin proper 
bounds the meshes of anrta which extended outside rta]— all drew up 
a vivid picture of the tangled skein of rta and anrta reappearing in 
the moral plane as satyanrU (Vn. 49.3) and provide the most natural 
( physical ) basis of that awe-inspiring conception of pasa originally 
associated with Varuna and later with Yama. An examination of the 
subsequent phases of the development of this conception in posl-RgVedic 
literature and the two epics must be reserved for a separate paper, the 
limited purpose of this paper being a search for the earliest (i.e. RgVedic) 
antecedents of the dharmapasa of Varuna in the Mahabharata, 



THE BHAGAVADGTTA AND THE GATHAS OF 
ZARATHUSHTRA 

By 

Ieach J. S. Taraporewala 

The truths in the GathSs of Zarathushtra which form the very founda- 
tion of the Zoroastrian faith are the same as those contained in the Gita. 
Indeed, the very names are identical, conveying the same meaning “ the 
Song Divine”. What I find is that these two great Aryan Set ipturc-. 
teach the same fundamental truths and often in almost identical manner. 
Every passage in the Gsthas can be paralleled in the Gita. 

In the very beginning of the Gatha Ahunavaiti (Ynsna 29) wo have a 
magnificent “ Prologue in Heaven ”, comparable with that given in 
Goethe's Faust for dramatic effect. Here we have the oppressed and 
distracted “ Soul of Mother-Earth " (G5us-Urva) approaching the 
Supreme Being with her lamentation. The ancient Hindu story of 
Prthivi in the shape of a Cow, carrying her sorrowful tale upto Vispu at 
once occurs to us. The very name G5us-Urva is suggestive. She 
approaches the Supreme Ahura-Mazda relying on the ancient promise so 
clearly expressed in the Gita (iv. 7 -8). 

yada yada hi dharmasya glanir bhavall bharala \ 
abhyutthanam adharmasya tada Imanam srfcmy ahum || 
par! Ira pay a tdJhunam virflSaya c a duffotam j 
dharmtuamMiKapanarthdi/a sambhavam' yvgc yogc || 

In the Gatha, however, Ahura-Mazda does not himsell go down upor 
earth, but sends down his " noblest Creation *’ Zarathusthra. 

Very striking is the list of distresses Mother-Earth has been sufferinj 
from : 

” Passion, and rapine, outrage everywhere, 

" And violence doth enmesh me all around." (Yas. 29. 1) 

The notable point is that “ Passion " leads the list. This is the fama c 
the Gita, the mahasano mahapapma who is the true enemy of mankin 
on earth. The word used in the Gstha for this is Aesma. It is derive 
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from Vae$- (is- : icch), ‘lo desire' and hence is the ex, it I equivalent of 
kama. But there is a double meaning in this name. It signifies both 
“ (selfish) desire ” and " anger”. (yima-I^ntlki often occur together in 
the Gita. We have in the Gila (it .62) the genesis of kroJhti from koma. 
The close relation between the two is also shown in GTtQ (iii.37) where 
this two-fold kjama-krodha is considered as root of all evil done by man, 

“ forced as it were into it " (balad iva niyojiialt). Sankara’s comment on 
the words fcoma esa krodha esah is quite illuminating. He says : 

kama sjrva lo\a satiui ya/mimlttu sawumul/iajuaplth praninam \ 
sa esa bfitnah pialihalalf Ifenacit Itiodhaluena ftannamale \ 
alali kjodtripyew cito|[ 

This clearly shows that the Gita regards kama and krodha as two aspects 
of the same emotion, the latter being " kama fiustraled". Moreover 
in the Kasmira recension of the Gila several verses arc added after iii .37, 
in which the word s atru (in the singular) is used for both, thus proving 
their essential identity. 1 In the Gatha the identity is closer, for the same 
name has been used for both. 

From the above sample we see how the study of the Gita Lhrows 
unexpected light on Gatha passages. Another example may be given. 
I had long been puzzled why in the Gatha there was almost no emphasising 
of bhakti- I once heard such an eminent authority as Shams-ul-Ulema 
Dastur Dr. M. N. DhALLA lamenting the lack of the bhakti~cv.ll in early 
Zoroastrianism. After some years of reading and thinking I have come 
to the conclusion that the three “ Holy Immortals ’’ (Amgs-d~Sjy>nla) 
-Asa* Vohu-Mano, and XifaQra- stand respectively for the three Paths — 
of Knowledge, Love and Service — described in the Gita. I was led to 
this by a hint in the Pahlavi commentary to the Ahuna-Vairya verse 
(Yas. 27-13), that in the three lines of that verse these three "Holy 
Immortals ” are mentioned in their order. This certainly leads to a 
profounder understanding of this verse. 

Now the first GathS, Ahunavaiti, is so named because II is an expansion 
of the fundamental teaching contained in the Ahuna-Vairya. Working 
on that supposition and carefully noting the characteristics and functions 
of each “ Holy Immortal ” as described in the Gatha, we come inevitably 

1 Sw. BslyauluTs edition of tke Bhaganad-Gito, {Poona I94l)pp.63fl. 
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to tlio conclusion that these three represent the three aspects of the Supreme 
to be realised respectively along the Paths of Knowledge, Love and 
Service. 

It is remarkable that while in the Gathas Asa occupies the “ first place ’ 
amongst the “ Holy Immortals ", his next colleague Vohu-Mano has beer 
mentioned most often. So here we geL clear indications of the Path o 
Love emphasised in the Gathas. Many scholars have believed (and 
agree wiLh them) that the best exposition of bhakti in Iran has been througl 
Sufl-ism. And Sufi teachings can in their turn be traced back to Zoroas 
trian ideas, especially to the cult of Vohu-Mano. It is very significan 
that in later Zoroastrian doctrine Vohu-Mano occupies the “ first place ’ 
amongst the “ Holy Immortals." 1 2 

A third example illustrating the light thrown by the Gila on the inne 
signification of the Gatha doctrine may be added. In Yasna 30 wc ge 
Zarathushlra's leaching of the Twin-Spirits. The pure philosophicr 
teaching of the Prophet has undergone strange transformations in late 
dayB. In the Gatha he difinitely stales that both are “ created by Mazda 
(MazdaOa) and are eternally opposed in every way one to the other. Whe 
first the two came together, one created “ Life ” and the other “ Not-Lifc ’ 
“so that Creation’s purpose he fulfilled ” (Yas. 304). This remind 
us at once of the doctrine of Purufa and Ptalffti a3 taught in the Git; 
and elaborated in the Sankhya-darsana. What we called “ good "an 
“evil "is only “relative” and depends upon the amount of ignorant 
that is within ourselves. As the Gita puts is 

a jnanencioi lam jnanam tena tnuhyanli janlavah (v. 15). 

The whole theory of evil worked out in Yas. 40 and 31 clearly poin 
out that when people are doubting as to what is the right course “ tl 
Deludcr ” comes and confounds them, taking advantage of their selfii 
desires. Ignorance of the Divine Spirit within us is the real cause 
evil and pain, this is the teaching alike of the Gatha and of the Git 
Thus the Gila amplifies and supplements what is often given in t 
Gathas, as a terse sentence. 

1 This is typified by the names ot the daya of the Zoroastrian month— the fuel throe 
Mm a mezda. Vahu-Mana and /Ihi-K jhisia. 

2 CfiGTia, 13,19(1. 




THE MAHABHARATA DATA FOR ARYAN EXPANSION 
IN INDIA I 
By 

T. S. Shejwalkar 

Two decades ago when Dr. H. C. Rai Ohaudhari began his studies ii 
Ancient Indian Geography ‘ the most serious difficulty in the way o 
utilising the Epic and Puranic accounts was the corruption of the text.' 
Fortunately for us we now have the Critical Edition of the Mahabharat 
which will help in taking a fresh review of the same material. The wo r 
is not yet complete and so we cannot still have a complete study basei 
on the whole of the Epic. To that extent our study' will have to b 
partial and so we have chosen a limited field of enquiry. It pertain 
to the holy places of the Aryans in the “ Mahahharata Age ”, a perioi 
of time, as is known to scholars, which is difficult to decide. When 
penetrating editor of the acumen of the late Dr. V. S. Suktiiankar foum 
to his dismay that one line of a verse in the Epic may belong to a perio. 
centuries earlier than the second, the difficulty of judging time will b 
patent to every one. Though our enquiry pertains to the holy place 
we are not primarily interested in their religious or sociological aspects 
We want to fix the geographical habitation of the places in which thos 
holy places actually stood and after dotting the same on the map of Indi 
to come to some conclusion about the spread of Aryan colonisation in tin 
age. For the spread of knowledge of Indian Geography amongst tf 
Aryans at a particular time of their history is one thing, while their actu. 
spreading over the area and colonising the same is another thing. Tb 
creation of holy places is a sure guide to Aryan colonisation, in our opinio) 
The places might be far and few between, but the criterion we think 
quite certain and clear as a guide. The Aryan colonisation was not, an 
could not be from the nature of the case — a continuous conquering mart 
of a horde like that of a Timur or a Changezkhao. It was first and for 
moat a cultural conquest and only incidentally a geographical occupatio 
The original idea about the overwhelming nature of Aryan snpenori 

t Studies in Indian Antiquities, 1932, p, 40 
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in all walks o( life is, we think, now coinplelily expelled from the 
historian's outlook. The strength and the good points ol the aboriginal 
cultures have also become more manifest by further studies in that 
direction and the unearthing of their past civilisations. Dte main stock 
of the Hindu civilisation still seems to be aboriginal on which tbc Aryans 
grafted their culture, thus giving a rich new taste and colour to the 
natural plant. 

The first item in an investigation of the holy places would be the point 
whether the idea of deifying the rivers, the mountains, the forests and 
trees was Aryan in its origin or whether it was adopted from the aboriginal 
races. In the former case the names bestowed on these would be 
naturally in the Aryan longue, hut if the latter be their origin, the names 
are likely to be also in the languages of the local races. In a sense this is 
a primary and a basic point, but it must be left to comparative philology 
in the main- The pit-fall underlying an attempt at the derivation of all 
names from Aryan roots should be obvious to any one. Our essay will 
keep aside this matter and only begin with the idea that the places had been 
already marked as their own by the Aryan priesthood. 

The geographical investigation from the Puranic data is difficult in the 
extreme. It is doubtful whether the sense of direction and distance was 
exact amongst the ancients. Some investigators have already tried to 
work on the idea that the directions mentioned in the Mahablmala 
can not 2 he treated as exact or oven correct because Bhima is supposed to 
have gone to the eastern quarter, it need not be assumed that all the 
places in his itinerary were necessarily to the east of Delhi. In the first 
place, directions are seldom given in Mahabharata descriptions and where 
given they are mentioned in a very broad sense. But it would be idle 
to ignore the directions whenever Lhey are stated and in their total absence 
all investigation in itself will be without any direction. Verbal identity 
of place names can never be a sure indication of their habitat. We think 
a good deal of confusion has already been created by following the purely 
verbal method without applying the geographical and the historical 
methods in its tzain. The names of the places of pilgrimage have been 
especially multiplied in India to suit the regional and local pride and 
convenience. This work of multiplication seems to have already begun 
in good earnest even during the *' Mahabharata age." 


2 Studies in Indian Antiquities, 1932, p. H7. 
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Already we find in the Epic the various names of tu-thas often repeated 
and spread over a wider area. Originally the ththa might have started 
at a particular place, but soon it comes to he a commemoration of 
a particular event which has nothing to do with the geographical situation, 
The original Rrima-hrada might be situated for aught we know at the 
actual place where ParaSureina did a ccttain thing. But the idea soon 
became popular and the pnests working on it created various Rama- 
hradas and Rama TIrthas in localities so widely separated as Kuruksetn 
and the SurparSka-feiefi a or at the base of the Himalayas 01 near th< 
shores of the Bay of Bengal. In all the holy localities of the Hindus wi 
find, not only now but even in the Epic age, the names of the vaiious hoi; 
spots repeated, imitated and multiplied- It would be a problem fo 
investigation where any particular name actually started. The Brahmin 
seemed to have worked on the idea of Battering their clientalc on thei 
pride of ancient places and reproduced Lhc same in the new lacalitie 
colonised or occupied by the Aryans. They also ministered to th 
convenience ol their devout followers and tried to soothe their consciene 
by visiting tbc local self-same shrines in lieu of lhc distant original hoi 
places, difficult of access to an ordinary man of the world. Where th 
names of the original holy places were not actually repeated the new place 
were endowed with the same religious merit as was to be had at th 
original place. 

If the holy spots arc repeated, it seems no wonder, that the merit to t 
secured by visiting them and going through the appointed ceremonies 
also tiresomely repeated in the mention of these places. The categorii 
of religious merit flowing from these holy places can be classified in 
certain well-defined kinds. These show the hopes and fears of tl 
humanity in the Epic ago and throw a flood of lighL on the psycholoj 
of their religious beliefs and their worldly needs. These hopes and fea 
are not necessarily the same as are to be found in the later ages wi 
advanced civilizations. A comparative study of ihe advance of humani 
on the materialistic basis would servo history in an important aspect. 

If the actual geographical habitat of a place of pilgrimage is diffici 
to locate or identify, the identity and the original situation of a shrii 
a pond, a fountain, and the like situated in a particular locality is almi 
impossible to verify. CUNNINGHAM 3 has related a curious legend abc 


3 Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, 14.90. 
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Lhe identification of the ancient holy places. According to I he Ruruksrtra 
Mahalmya “ the holy places in that locality had lain desolate for several 
centuries after the Muhammadan conquest when a DatjdT named 
Ramchandra Swami came from Kasi to Kuruksetra. Ho was grieved to 
see the desolation and determined to stop there and try to restore the holy 
places. But as even the sites of many were unknown, he professed la 
have obtained a knowledge of them in his dreams and accordingly he 
wrote a book describing them, which is called -the Mahalmya of 6,000 
siofcas and also the ‘ Dandi Mahalmya '. Long afterwards a Pandit of 
Thanesar, named Banmali traced all the holy sites from the positions 
given by the Dandi, whose account is now accepted as genuine 
by all brahmins, although his only authority for the identifications Was 
a dream.” 

What Cunningham has related about Ruruksetra is possibly applicable 
to other big centres of pilgrimage like Benares, Pray.lga, Haridwar, 
Badari-Kedar, Gay«, Pushkara and oLhei similar places, except where 
the actual site is unchangeable like the peak of a clearly known mountain, 
at d the like. In the plains of Hindustan the rivers and streams change 
their courses frequently and it is next to impossible Lo presume that the 
ancient sites have remained where they actually were. Later on when 
solid stone-ghats or pavements came to be built and the towns had risen 
high on the debris of centuries and were protected by embankments and 
similar devices, the places probably came Lo be moro or less defined and 
fixed once for all. But this is a comparatively very late event in history. 
We suspect that the various current names of shrines and sites have in 
many cases been given to them by later revivalists of pious dispositions 
after the manner of Ramchandra DatjdT, Being well versed in lhe ancient 
Epics and Puranas, they took the lists of holy places as found in these 
books and tried lo fix them as best as they could. And what else would 
they do when geological changes, human vandalism, migrations of 
populations due to historical causes resulting in clean forgetting or wide 
lapses of memory, had left no clue to proper verification ? 

What has been said above is not wild imagination or a mere guess. 
It is known from history 4 that when Mahmud of Gazni crossed the river 
Saraswatl, it was an impetuous deep stream of stony bottom strewn with 
large pebbles. Now it is completely silted with 30 feet of fine sand and 


4 Elliot and Dowson, Muhammadan Hlitortani.. 2,40, 
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ho has almost ceased Lo be a running stream. When the whole locality < 
K.uruk?ctra was trodden down beyond recognition by invading hordes < 
Ilunas. Sakai,, Gurjaras, Afghans, Mongols and Turks, how can tl 
ancient ponds and shrines remain standing where they Were? An 
these things have happened to almost all the holy localities m India, h 
the holy places were i irlily endowed and possessed vast wealth of prccoi 
metals. Where the locality was left undisturbed by the invading hord 
as in the case of the Ganges Valley above Haridwar, the disturb! 
condition of the country slopped pilgrimages to these distant places f 
a sufficiently long time to effect lapses of memory. When the gre 
Sankaracharya came, he had to rehabilitate things in the disturbed valle 
so it is related 1 in the current legends of the various places in the locafiti 
concerned. 

Taking into consideration all these factors we have come to t 
conclusion that it is idle to try to identify the various holy spots mention* 
in the Mahabhmobi lists of holy places, except in so far as the geogiaphic 
data is clearly defined and unchangeable. 

In dealing with the subject, it is necessary to bear in mind that t 
narration of the holy spots does not belong to the class of cosmographic 
episodes found interspersed in the various PurSnas as well as the Ep 
Therefore theie can be no foimal mode of expression oi legulai descri 
lion of the various places mentioned in the Ttrlha-Yatia. At the sai 
time it would be impossible for an investigator to disregard any clues 
to the directions, locations and descriptions of the places mentioned I 
what they are worth. Any casual clue for the identificitiou of sp. 
must be taken as more likely to be correct than any formal treatment 
the subject matter. The possibility of interpolations and later additii 
will always be there and it is very difficult, if not impossible, to detect 1 
later from the earlier. 

In the 'Aranyaka Parvan of the Mahabharata there is an upapaii 
called Tirlha-Yatra Parvan. In the critical edition it contains 
Adhyayas 80 to 153 both inclusive. Of these the first nine Adhya 
deal with the various holy places and spots in two different sets. !■ 
Pulaslya’s narration to Bhtsma is renarraled through the medium of Nar 
to Yudhisthira in four long Adhyayas containing 133, 178, 143, 144 vei 

1 Tirrlw-vana-prshamflis (MnrStlii) If85, by C. S. Lms Sastri, of 1rwmb.il>, p. 17. 
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in them. The Adhyaua 84 is a sort of short connecting link. In the 
four next Adhyayas, Dhaumya, the priest of the PSndavas, relates in four 
short Adhyayas the various holy places of India in four groups each 
devoted to one of the four quarters in succession. The verses in these 
four chapteis arc 23, 24, 25 and 30 successively. The rest of the 
Tirlhu-Yotm Pare an is occupied in the actual itinerary of Yudhisthira 
with his brothers (except Arjuna) and wife to the various places in the 
company of the sage Lomafa, Naturally it contains, in the Mahabharata 
style, a number of upakhyimas which occupy the major portion of the rest 
of the Adhyayas in the Partial). 

The first thought that naturally occurs to the mind of any lay reader is 
about the necessity and propriety of having two different sets cf Adhyayas 
of unequal length for the narration of the various holy spots to the 
Pani’ava brothers. On llie ground of style alone iL can he seen that the two 
sets of narration belong to two different times in history. This fact has 
alrecdy been noted hy scholars and inferences drawn from it. Thus 
Mr. M. V. VaIDYA has contributed an article to tlrcP. V.Kane Fakhrijt 
Volume 4 on the Pulastya Thiha-yalra and its affinities with the Padma 
Parana nairution of holy places. Therein he has pointed out "the 
difficulties in the way of pinning down this episode to the Maliabharaia- 
Palastya-Tirlha-Yalra is not known to the composer of the Amkramani- 
Parea in the Adi and even in the Parvasamgraha Parva, it is mentioned 
in a passage which is clearly spurious.” Though it is proved that this 
Mahabharata episode is the basis of the Padma Parana section of Ttrlha 
Yalrd, it clearly belongs to the latest strata of the Epic and is 
chronologically of the same age as the Puratjas with their altogether 
different outlook and spirit. It belongs to the time when Mahatmyas 
of various holy spots come into vogue. On the other hand the Dhaumya 
set of narration seems to belong to a much eai licr age. A comparison 
between the two narrations is sure to prove useful for arriving at certain 
broad results in the history of the Aryan colonisation in India and the 
spread of Aryan culture as a whole. 

Though the two sets of narration of the holy spots belong to different 
times separated by centuries, still both appear to be thoroughly 
Brahmanical. This fact need not preclude the possibility of the second 
and bigger version of the Pulastya narration being post-Buddhistic in time. 

4 A Volume of Startles in Indalqy/, pp, 532-t. 
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But the same can certainly not be said of the shorter Dhaumya-set of 
narration. Our grounds for talcing such a view are as follows 

(1) The Dhaumya-set of narration, is much shorter than the Pulastya 
narration and thus naturally shows a less advanced stage of Aryan 
Expansion. 

(2) From the request of king Yudhisthira it clearly appears that his 
aim In inquiring about the various places spread all over India was 
mainly to spend the time 7 in ever-new localities till the return of 
Aritma at whose separation the remaining brothers were feeling ill-at- 
ease. He is not out for a religious pilgrimage as such, but 
simply wants to counteract the heaviness of souP by which all the 
Pandavas brothers with Draupadi were afflicted. They found il 
impossible to continue in the Kamyaka forest where they wer< 
sojourning on account of its associations with Arjuna who had now 
left ihcm on a long tour. This is in marked contrast with the aitr 
of the Pulastya narration which is definitely told to detail the merits' 
to he gleaned by undertaking a pilgrimage of the then brown holj 
places of the Aryes. 

(3) It is curious to find that no mention of god Siva ever once occur, 
in the four Adliyayas 10 of Dhaymya narration and even the mention o 
Visnu in two places, 11 appears to be a somewhat clumsy 12 and therefor 
later addition. Otherwise the whole narration is without any mentio 
of later Hindu gods. Dhaumya narrates sites where holy men hav 
lived, where some well-known figures have performed sacrifices, wher 
important events have occurred. He is almost silent on the merit 
which accrue to a person by visiting these various places of hallowe 
memory. Indra and Varuna, Kubera and BrahmS are mentioned i 
connection with sacrifices but they are not treated as specific deities f 
particular shrines. 

7 MahSbharata, III 84.18. 

8 Ibid., 3.84.15.16. 

9 liii, 3. 80 .28-40. 

10 HU.. 3.85-88, 

" Hid., 3. 86.21-4; 88.21-7 

12 The verses 21-4 of adhyaya 86 and 24-7 of 88 use a superlative tonu which is foieigit tu I 
whole tenor of Dhaumya narration and seems specially inseited later on to lionet Krsne. T1 
looklihe unnecessary pendents out of tune with the rest of the verses, 
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(4) The fourth and the most important proof is the geographical 
area covered by Dhaumya-scl of narration. In lire cast, Dhaumya 
begins by crossing tke Ganges with Naimi?a 13 forest. Thence he goes 
to the Gomatl 14 river, but afleiwards instead of going further he crosses 
the Ganges and goes direct to Gaya. 1 ’ Even from Gaya he does not 
proceed further. He returns and comes to the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 16 
But he does not stop there. Ho again lakes a soulbernly direction and 
goes to Kalanjara 17 hill and still further on to the mountain Mnhcndra 18 
almost bordering on the bay of Bengal. Thence be again returns to 
the Ganges basin 19 and ends there his Eastern itinerary. This shows 
clearly that Dhaumya and the men of his time had no clear sense of 
directions in India ; and secondly that the Aryans had still not crossed 
the liver Sfdanire into what became Videba afterwaids. For some 
lime the further eastern limit of Aryan advance in the Gangetic basin 
was only Kosala as it is mentioned in Lhe legend narrated in the 
Satapalha Brahaimna.- 0 Thus talking in terms of time Dhaumya 
belongs to that earlier time which preceded the colonis? tion of Videha, 
Anga 21 and the countries beyond. 

(5) Though the Aryans had not gone furthci east, that does not 
mean that they were unacquainted with the south. In fact Dhaumya 
narrates southern holy spots in equal numbers. It is also significant 
that he begin s the south with the river Godavari and the PayosnI. 
That shows that the Aiyans had crossed to the Deccan along the same 
path as is reported to have been taken by Rama Dasarathi in the 
Ritmayana. l ''’StilI nowhere in Dhaumya’s narration is there any hint 
of Rama as a hero much less as a god. While Visrm is on his way to 

1 3 MatiUbhSiala, 3.85.4. 

14 Ibid., 3.85.5. 

15 IUl. 3.85.6. 

16 Bid, 3.85. 12. 

17 Bid, 3.85.15. 

18 Bid, 3.85.16. 

19 Bid, 3.85.21 

28 B, C. SEN. Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, 1942. p. 7. “ Frcm a very 
uncultivated and very marshy land, Videha, which had net been previously tasted by Agni Vaitoanaru 
became soon converted into a quite habitable region." 

21 Ibid,, p. 7. Anga is first mentioned in Atharvaveda ; Vairochnnn, a king of Anga, performed 

a horae-werihee according to the Aitareya Brthmtna which also mentions the Eupdraa, 
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become a supreme doily in his form of Narfiyana 22 and Krsna 23 , Rama 
DasarathT or Jamadagnya should nol bo mentioned even as a hero is 
to our mind a very telling omission. 

(6) Of the Bhargava clan which is taken by Dr. StlKHTHANKAR to be 
responsible for the final redaction of the Mahabharata in the main, 
Bhrgu, Cyavana, Markandeya and Jamadagni are mentioned in the 
Dhaumya narration with the significant omission of Para4urama. 
Once where (3.85.11) the reading Jamadagnya is adopted in the 
critical edition, the foot-note gives the variant Jamadagni for the 
Soarada, Kasmiri, Bangali and other important northern recensions 
showing that Jamadagni must be the older reading. This is also 
supported by the fact that Parasurama is not known to have been 
connected with the sacrifice performed by Visvamitra or to have recited 
a genealogy (anuoamsam) there 24 . 

(7) Surparal'a which is generally taken to have been created by 
Parasurama, is referred Lo as an altar of Jamadagni 25 only in the critical 
edition, thus proving its earlier colonisation by the father and not by 
the son. 

(8) Mount Mahendra which is also generally taken as the creation of 
Parasurama, is referred to as a place of Mahatma Bhargava, 26 which 
can he connected with any member of the Bhrgu clan and need not be 
necessarily put to the credit of Parasurama on the basis of this 
reference. 

(9) Kuruksetra, which is otherwise known as Samanlapancaka 2 
and is renowned for its five pools of blood created by Parasurama aftei 
slaughtering the Ksatriyas twenty-one times, is not so much a: 
mentioned in the Dhaumya narration though in the Pulastya narratiot 
Ramarhadas are described with their anecdote in a number of verses. 2 

22 Mbh. 3.88.27— Narayana is called an Adi-deva (First god), the great Yogi (Mehayogf 
to whom all raia and gods make a daily obeisance. 

23 Mbh. 3.88.21-4. Kisya is called Sanntann Dliarma himself aod also Cod of god 
(D evadevohj. 

24 Mbh. 3.85.11. 

25 Mbh. 3.86.9. 

25 Mbh. 3.85.16. 

27 Mbh. 3.117.9. 

zs Mbh. 3.81.22-33. 
mo-t Bk Y 62— IR 
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On the other hand, accordinfi to Dhntmiyn, the great renowned 
Jamadagni had performed a sacrifice theie at which all the grout rivers 
attended with their waters and Visvavasu recited a well-known verse ; 211 
thus proving that the father had an earlier connection with that famous 
locality. 

(10) Similarly Dhaumya disposes of Prayaga 3 " and Puskara 31 
by mere mention in two and three verses each without dilating on them 
as iirtharajas, proving the earlier times. 

(i 1) Varanasi 32 is conspicuous by its absence in the Dhaumya 
narration. Connecting this fact with the non-mention of god Siva 
in the whole narration, its times seem to be much earlier than the times 
of the Pulastya narration wherein a number of synonyms of god Siva 
appear as connected with various places, 

(12) There ate no holy places connected with Rama Dasarathi in 
the Dhaumya narration cither. Danrlakuranya 1 ’ is mentioned in the 
Pulastya narration but is not to be found in the Dhaumya set. This 
also proves that the ago of the Dhaumya narrat ion is prior to the cult of 
Rama as n recognised deity or hero. 

We think this to be an overwhelming evidence showing a difference of 
centuries between the two sets of narration of holy spots. If we compare 
the two lists of places after jotting them down on the map we can form a 
fairly reliable idea of the directions of Aryan expansion. The actual 
itinerary of Yudhiathira in the whole round of India as detailed in further 
chapters in the Tirthayatra parvan differs materially sometimes 
from the Dhaumya narration and this makes its authentic nature or 
contemporaneity doubtful. 

It would not be out of place here to imagine a picture of India of those 
hoary days, days before the times related in the legend of the Satapatha 
Brahmaija. Most of the land was still covered with woods and there were 
great impenetrable forests at an interval of some hundred miles each. 
A Janapada or country was made up of forest clearings here and there. 


29 

Mbh. 

3.88.13-16, 

30 

Mbh. 

3.85.13-14. 

31 

Mbh. 

3,87.13-15. 

32 

Mbh. 

3.82.69. 

33 

Mbh. 

3.83,38. 
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Hamlets, villages and Lowns were gradually gi owing. Each kingdom 
was made up of difleient geographical tracts containing cleared cultivated 
central area with adjoining forests, mountains and rivers separating them 
fiom the other kingdoms. Thus it is mentioned that after the auspicious 
“ birth of three sons to the Kuru line of princes, the Kurus, the Kuru 
forests (Jangalam) and the Kuru-Kselra, all the three 34 also increased ” 
and expanded. This “ expansion was made by adding the other (foreign) 
clans and tribes ” 35 to the Kuru tract presumably by force, perhaps by 
persuation, alliance and amalgamation, due to the just rule and efforts of 
the Regent Bhlsma . 33 The whole land became prosperous and flowed 
with milk and honey . 37 “ In the houses of the leading members of the 
Kuru clan and amongst the townsmen in general, one always heard the 
words give and enjoy 36 (eat)." Cities Were still far and few between and 
were generally called after the names of the clans whose capitals these 
were. But here and there nick-names were coming into vogue. Thus 
the capital city of the Kurus was called (or named) after elephants 
(Gajasnhmyam), that of Jarasandha was called Giri-vraja (mountain-path), 
that of the Cedis was styled SuktiroatT (adorned with pearl-shells) and that 
of the Vrsnis became known as DviravatT (with prominent gates). Still 
these were exceptional, and humble clans and tribes could not boast of 
such names. Even in buzzing centres of Aryan civilization, however, 
the forest was still the prominent background. The warrior classes still 
tried to live by hunting and could easily do so. Going to or living in 
forests had still not become an unusual adventure. It was a fairly 
common and natural thing to do. Scarcity of game for huntmg would 
oblige a change of venue, A curious short parvan consisting of only one 
adhyaya of sixteen verses vividly depicts this fact. It is significantly 
styled the MTgc-soapna-hhaya-parvan? 9 There the natural phenomenon 
of denudation of game in a particular area of forest necessitating a change 
of place is allegorically narrated. All the surviving® beasts of the forest 

34 Mbh. 1.102.1. 

33 Mbh. 1.102. 12. 

36 Mbh. 1.102,11.12. 

37 Mbh. 1.102.2-11. 

36 Mbh. 1.102,14. 

39 Mbh. 3.244. 

* Mbh. 3.244.5. 
mo-i Bit Y 62— I go 
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came to see king Yudhisthira in liis drcnm and requested him to leave 
that part and migrate to some other tract, in view of the impending 
extinction of their species due to incessant hunting by the Pandava 
brothers. Their argument touched Yudhisthira to the quick and taking 
pity of those unlucky beasts put in a quandary, he resolved next day, in 
consultation with his brothers, to go to an adjoining forest in which game 
had become abundant. 41 This little gem of a story throws a flood of 
light on those times, proving that the society was still in a half-nomad 
hunting stage. The countryside was divided into cultivated areas, 
woods for hunting, pastures with ranches. As large areas were still 
covered with dense forests which generally separated one populated area 
from the other, the boundaries of the clan territories were ever shifting. 
The colonies were known after their clans 42 but tbeir geographical area 
was still not fixed. The pressure of more vigorous and aggressive tribes 
made others move from their areas and seek new ones. The various 
trihe6 and their kingdoms brought under tribute by the Pfin<;lnva brothers 
in their conquests of the quarters 43 cannot necessarily be found now in the 
very same localities, as can be proved by comparative studits of those 
times with the later times. But it can form the subject for a separate 
essay and therefore we merely mention and leave it there. 

To judge from the Dhaumya narration the area of holy spots approved 
by the Brahmins was spread from the Sutlaj in the West to the river 
GandakI in the East, and from the Himalayas in the north to the Agastya 
tirtha in the PSndya country in the furthest south of the Indian peninsula. 
But while the area of the Gangetic basin formed the centre of Aryan life, 
in the rest of the area there vri re Aryan colonies here and there. Mount 
Mahendra 44 which is in the Ganjam district of Orissa only sixteen miles 
from the sea-coast is noted as an important outpost of Aryan culture. 


43 Mbh. 3.244.13. Tlic Pandava hrothet i leEt the Dvaitavana and returned to the 
KSmyaba forest. 

42 The Anartaa ara mentioned ns a clan conquered by Arjuna in his northern conquest (Mbh. 
2.23.14); In later terms north-Gujarat was called Annrta. The Colas are similarly placed in 
the north (Mbh. 3.24.20). though in mediaeval times thev were rulere in the south. Simiini 
instances can be multiplied. 

43 Mbh. 2.23.29. 

44 The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 17.8 (1908), Mahendraqiri— 18° 58' N ; 84° 24' E, or the 
name latitude as Bombay. 
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But then instead oi directly proceeding to the south along the sea-hoard 
the Aryans seem to have sweated west from the mouths 45 o{ the Godavari 
and colonised the Vidarbha at the centre of the peninsula. This is clear 
from the mention of the river Venna 16 which can be equated with Vena- 
Gatrga, and Payosnl 47 which is identical with the river Purna rising 
amongst the hills to the north of Amaraoti and flowing through the present 
Berar to join the river Tapti in the West. This area was most probably 
reached by the Aryans by coming direct to the south from the Allahabad 
region because mount Kalanjara 46 in Bundelkhand had become noted in 
these early times and the sage Agastya 48 had his asrama in the same 
locality. He must have crossed the Vindhyas by way of Mandla and 
descended down the Wain-Ganga valley in the plains below. This is 
supported by a casual reference in the Nalop5khy5na 49 also. Nala is 
standing on the plateau of the Vindhya range and pointing out to 
DamayantI the various roads leading to the south. From the particular 
point at which he is standing he can also point out the road leading to 
Avanti after crossing the mountain Rkavantu in the west. He points 
out to the highest peak of the Vindhya range in front of him and to the 
source of the rivet Payosnl below. This locality is full of the hermitages 
of great r?is. He also points out the road leading to the Vidarbhas as well 

45 It must have been practically impossible to go along the coast in those days. South-west of 
Mahendra the country is hilly for some 150 miles and m those days must have been covered with 
thick woods. The deltas of the Godavari and the Kr§na aTe even now almost marshes m limes of 
Roods and three thousand years ago were possibly like the Sundcrbans at the mouths of the Ganges 
at present. Bhodracallam is accepted as the place whcie Rama crossed the Godavari on hw way to 
Lanka, m the whole of Telingepa country. This place is more than a hundred miles higher up from 
the mouths of the GodBvaTi before it enters the gorge of the Eastern Ghats, and significantly 
enough, above its junction with the river, Sabari, reminding one of the story of the Sabari woman 
who innocently offered taaled berries to Rama. The Sahara tribe is still to be found in this locality. 
Curiously enough also, one finds a Bndarika tirtha in Pulaslya narration (3.83.13) just before 
Mahendra but after the (south) Ko dales. Can it be connected with the Berry (=Badari) incident 
mentioned above t — See Descrtpltoe and Historical Account oj the Godavari) Disl. (1878) pp. 3 4, 
42 with the map at the end for conviction. 

46 Mbh. 3.86.3. The nver Bhimarathi which goes with Vetipa in this verse cannot be 
equated with the river Bhima which it a tributary of the Kj-spa because the locality is definitely 
Berate. This name might have been derived from some king Bhiraaratha of the Vidarbhas. 
A Bhoja prince of this name is mentioned as attending king YudhistWa sacrifice (Mbh. 

2.4,20). 

47 Mbh. 3.86.4. 

48 Mbh. 3.85.15, 

49 Mbh. 3.58.20,22, 
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as lo the (soulh) Kosalas. Beyond it to iho south is the Deccan. With 
this vivid description the road from ihe Cedi country lo Vidarbha can bo 
properly visualised and almost fixed with certainty. From the Berars 
the Aryans seem to have Walked down along the Tapti valley and 
descended into the northern Konkan where they created a nucleus at 
Surparaka 50 to the north of Bombay. To the soulh of the Deccan 
plateau there were colonies of the Aryans in the far south only, as appears 
from the Agastya tirtha along the sea 5 1 coast as well as the Virgins’ spot 52 
(Cape Comorin or Kanya Kumari). Along the western sea-board, only 
two points are noted, the locality of Gokarpa 53 with the small river 
Tamraparnl 54 adjoining it as well ss a hermitage of TrnSsomagni , 55 
a pupil of Agastya ; and Surparka with the altar of the sage Jamadagni . 56 
Then along the coast, Prabhasatirtha 57 on the sea to the south of 
Kathiawar is also noted together with the Ujjayanla 58 mount (Girna) 
as well as Dvaraka 5 ’ at the westernmost point of the peninsula. It is 
curious to note that Kathiawar is included in the southern quarter in the 
Dhaumya narration and not in the West. On the other hand Avanli, the 
river Narmada, “ the river of Visvamitra ”, the Yayatipatuna spot, the 
mounts Mainaka and Asita together with Saindhavaranya, and last but 
not least the lake Puskara, are all included in the west . 611 This shows 
that Malwa, Gujarat and Rajputana of the present day were treated as the 
west in those times. 


58 Mbh. 3.86.9= Sopfira tu the north of llombay. 

53 Mbh. 3.86.10. It is to be equaled with the modern Agsalinmpalli, because it ia given as 
4 Vfirunn (sea) tirtha situated in the P5$dya country. A temple of Agastya is still to be found there. 
It is the extreme south-east point. 

52 Mbh. 3.86.11 i 83.21. 

53 Mbh. 3.86.12. 

54 The Tamroparni here la the smell stream at GoUrna and nut ihc great river ol that name In 
theTinneveh District to the north ol Cape Comorin, because the syntax ol the passage (3.86.1 1,121 
connects it with Goltarna only (Sec Sfjciira-Bharaia-Prava^a-Vainana (1912), a Marathi book — 
P* 47). 

55 Mbh. 3.86.14, 

56 Mbh. 3,86.9. 

57 Mbh. 3.86.17. 

55 Mbh. 3.86.18. 

55 Mbh. 3.86.21, 

60 Mbh. 3.87. 
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This description shows that the Aryans of the Gangetic valley had 
already separated from the early Aryans of the Indus basin and came to 
look upon them as outside the pale. The Madhyade-'a of Manu was 
already in formation as an ultra-orthodox Aryan centre. But still the 
catholicity of early Aryan mind had not quite dried up and outside 
centres of Aryan culture were still recognised as holy and approachable. 
Except for the fringe of sea-coast low-lands surrounding the whole of the 
Deccan, the Aryans had not penetrated much inside. To the east, much 
of Bihar and Orissa as well as the whole of Bengal were still uncolonised, 
though not necessarily unknown. The central forests of the Vindhyan 
range were also not penetrated except for the chief paths and passes leading 
to the south. These are the times when visiting of certain lands like 
Ahga, Vanga and Kalihga was an offence requiring initiation for the second 
lime with expiatory rites. 61 This bar does not seem to have come into 
operation after the Jaina and Buddhist suce3sions, for there is no hint of 
a danger from that quarter. 

The Pulaslya set of narration which is much inflated when compared 
to the Dhaumya narration, is slill keeping within certain geographical 
bounds. To be sure, the boundaries of Aryandom had expanded reaching 
almost the river Brahmaputra in the east/’’ The south becomes spotted 
with more holy places and places connected with Rama DaSarathl are 
inserted 63 throughout the centre. To the west also the boundary has 
expanded upto the mouth of the Indus 64 showing that the religious bar had 
been slackened a little. Still it is curious to find that Benares is disposed 
of in one verse and only one tlrtha named KapilShrada 65 is mentioned 
in connection with it. Lord Visvesvara has still not coma into his own, 
showing that the times are still comparatively earlier. In fact it 
represents post-Buddhist period. For the rest certain localities art 
forming their own Mahatmyas and one whole Adhyaya (Mbh. 3.81) it 
entirely devoted to the Kuruksetra area. It may he even a much latei 
interpolation if we look into its details and a distinctly medifeval outlook 

B. C. Sen, op. cU., p. 21. Baudhayana and Vasiatha put the limit to Aryavarta at Prayaga 
Hid., p. 15. 

62 Mbh. 3.83.2,3. 

63 Mbh. 3.82.63, 66, 95, 1 13, 93 ; 83.38, 39. 55, 62. 

64 Mbh. 3.80-85,95, 

65 Mbh. 3.82.69, 
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Just as Gaya Mahatmya though inserted in the Vayu l’urana has been 
proved after detailed examination to belong to the 13th or 14th“ century, 
similarly some portions of the Pulastya tirthayatra like this Kmuksctra 
Adhyaya may prove to he later interpolations. The whole outlook and 
spirit of the Pulastya narration are different in kind from those of the 
Dhaumya narration. A man is awarded fabulous returns foi the 
insignificant investment of bathing in some small pool of water. 
Pulastya tells in’so many wordsthalhis enumeration is meant to substitute 67 
tlrthas in place of costly yajnas requiring much wealth, collection of 
various articles and instruments and the efforts of many persons. As 
this is possible only for very rich individuals or kings, the tirthayatra is 
substituted for the benefit of indigent persons. While washing away 
of sins, providing for the ancestors and in general the acquisition of holy 
spirit were the benefits expected by visiting holy places in the Dhaumya 
age, anything and everything is made available in the Pulastya age, showing 
that now tirthayatra had become a business of idle Brahmins 
subsisting on the good deeds of their anccslorsand using their good names 
as capital for plying their nefarious trade. 

To come back to the geographical field, the pilgrim’s itinerary deLailed 
in these narrations and elsewhere in the Mahabharata deserves com- 
parative study. It throws some light on the roads which the Aryans took 
in their expansion. It appears that at first they look a northerly route 
when coming down the Gangetic basin. Instead of comtng down to Agra 
from the Ambala-Delhi region they would go south-east by crossing the 
Ganges to the north of Hastinapura, and enter the Naimisa forest on the 
banks of the present Gomatr river, through what afterwards became 
Uttara Paricala country. 69 Then they would enter Kosala on the banks of 
loarayu but would not go further. Thence they again took a aouth- 
easternly direction and after crossing the Ganges would go to Gaya. 69 
Thence they returned along the southern banks of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna. The small river Karmanasa which one has to cross when going 
to Gaya from Benares probably keeps up the memory of the times when 
it was a religious offence to go beyond that boundary. When the Aryans 

66 B. M. Biuja, Gai/a and Buddha Gaya, (1934), 1 .64. 

67 Mbh. 3.80.34,40. 

69 Mbh. 1. 207.4, 7, 2. 26.3. 4 i 3. 93.2, 5. 9. 

m Mbh. 3.85.5, 6 , 93.5, 9, 
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had Lakcn the second step going beyond the original pale by crossing the 
river Sadamra, which may be either the Rapti or the Gandak, they still 
kept a northerly route as far aa possible and that way reached Assam via 
north Bengal . The river Karatoya 70 seems to have been their boundary 
on that side for some time. Thence they came down to the mouths 71 
of the river Ganges and took a south-westerly route Lhrough the present 
Orissa. 72 A forest route 7 ’ through Chhota Nagpur connecting the 
mouth of the river Ganges with Gaya seems to have been developed from 
an early time. But that was after the Aryans had already crossed the 
Vindhyas. The first southern loute seems to have been through the 
Central Provinces. 7 ' 1 Thence via Berar and the Tapti valley, they seem 
to have entered Konkan. 7 ’ Perhaps already a west coast sea-ioute had 
been in existence or was being developed by the foiward Aryans. 
Otheiwise it is difficult to account for the far-separated places along the 
coast in Dhaumya's southern itinerary. Cape Comorin 7 *’ in the extreme 
south ; Gokarna 77 some five hundred miles up to the north ; thence 
again a leap of 350 miles to Siirparaka,™ thence giving a clean sweep to the 
gulf of Cambay, to PrabliMsa-PaUan 77 in south Kathiawar— a distance of 
two hundred miles by the direct sea-router— ; and finally Dvaraka, 80 the 
westernmost point of the same peninsula. This cannot be explained 
unless we imagine a direct sea-communication, because no intervening 
inland places have been noted by Dhaumya at all. The first land-route 
to the extreme south seems to have been developed along the eastern 
border. We have already noted that the Aryans had early reached mount 
Mahendra on the Bay of Bengal, presumably from the Citrakuta-Kalanjara 
region in Bundelkhand which originally formed the Cedi country. 
A forest-route via Mount Amarakantaka, after visiting the sources 81 of 
the rivers Narmada and Sop and passing through the Daksina Kosala 


70 Mbh. 2.27.22,24. 

71 Mbh. 1.207. 10, 13 : 3. 114.1,2. 

72 Mbb, 1.207.13; 3.114.3,4.26. 

73 Mbh. 1.207.1, 9, 11 ; 2.27. 14,16,17.20, 22.23. 

74 Mbh. 3.83.8-16; 85.15.16; 86.3-5. 

75 Mbh. 3.86.2-9. 

76 Mbh. 3.86.U;l.209.IIj3.M8.4. 

77 Mbh. 3.86.12) 1.209.24. 

78 Mbb. 3.86.9)118.8)1.210.1. 

75 Mbh. 3.86.17)118.15)1.210.2. 

80 Mbh. 3.86.21)1.210.15. 

81 Mbh. 3.83.8,9. 
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seems to have reached Mahendra in Orissa. At present this loule is 
represented roughly by the Kalui-Bilaspur-Raipur-Ganjam railway line. 
Afterwards this point Was joined to the Westernmost mouth of the 
river Ganges by a route through Orissa but not along the sea coast . 
King YuddhUthira, after bathing at the point where the Ganga reached 
the sea, came to Mahendra via this route, after crossing the river 
Vaitaraiji . 82 Arjuna also went on his round to Mahendra after crossing 
the Kalingas . 83 By the times of the Pulastya version, Sri-Saila 84 shrine 
on the Krishna to the south of the present Nizam's territories Beems to 
have been also marked as their own by the Aryans. Agastya-tirtha of 
the Dhaumya narration seems to be represented by the Agastiampalli 85 
just to the north of the Point Calimere at the south-east corner of the 
extreme south. From this point one can cross over to the extreme north- 
point of Ceylon by sailing for less than fifty miles. 

Compared to later times, the Aryans of the Mahabharata age were in 
close contact and communication with the trans-Himalayan 86 peoples. 
The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna were cherished and held fast 
and dear. Racial memories were still imbedded ill the earlier homes 
beyond the borders ol Bharataoaria. Poets waxed eloquent over those 
icy, barren, blasted lands with imaginary fond memories. Fabulous 
things were talked of those lands and the peoples were often treated as 
either superhuman, non-human or godly. At the same time the Nepal 
valley does not seem to have been developed still. Kirata 87 tribes were 
supposed to be living there and these were in regular communication with 
the Aryans. Kirata women 88 were valued and sought for as slaves. 
But their forests were impenetrable and dangerous. The north-west 
with Kashmir 85 was more known and in constant communication. 
A trans-Himalayan plateau route from the sources of the Indus, the Sutlaj 
and the Brahmaputra to the east seems to have been in existence from very 
early times. Skirting the north bank of the Brahmaputra on the Tibet 
plateau, it went to the north of Bhutan and thence descended into the 

82 Mbh. 3.114.3,4. 

83 Mbh. 1.207.13. 

84 Mbh. 3.83.16* Sri-parvata on tho river bank ’ is to be identified with Srj-Saila. 

85 Madras District Gasefieei — Tor., ore (1906), p. 284. It has a temple of Agastyn. 

86 Mbh. 2.23,24.23 ! 3.140-153; 155. 160, 163, 164. 

87 Mbh. 2.27.13; 23.19. 

88 Mbh. 2.48.10. 

88 Mbb. 2.24; 48.3, 14. 
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Assam valley and Bengal. Arjunaicamc in along this road and conquered 
Bhagadalta, 90 the Mlcccha king of Prag-jyotisa (Eastern Light) in hie 
northern conquest. This indiiectly supports the theory that the Aryans 
had not gone beyond the Sadanira in those early times. For the re 3 t the 
itineraries ol the four Pandava brothers in their conquest of the quarters 
seem to have been much tampered with and full ot later interpolations, 
taking even a cursory view of the same. 

What strikes a student of geography as stiange is the support of 
Kalidasa to the existence of the same early path in his itinerary of King 
Raghu. 91 Raghu also in his conquests did not cross the Ganges,® but 
went to the conquest of the south instead, from the mouths of that river. 
After finishing the south, the west up to Persia 93 and the north-west, he 
after passing along Mount Kailasa 94 on the Tibet plateau, crosses the 
Brahmaputra (Lohitya) 95 into Pragjyotifa, which is again treated as 
separate from Katnarupa 96 or the present Assam valley. The commentator 
Mallinalha is clear on this point, hut all the later scholars have confused 
and identified Pragjyotisa with Kamarupa.” 

Certain broad (acts thus emerge from our 6ludy. First that the Aryans 
had, before going to the cast, crossed over mto the Deccan. Secondly 
that the southern land route lay along the east-coast and through the centi c 
of the peninsula. Thirdly the west coast was probably discovered by the 
sea-route. Fourthly the sandy tracts of upper Rajaputana were early 
colonized. And lastly that a great trans-Himalayan route was in constant 
use from these early times. 

Identifications of various points and places with filling in of details, 
together with the naming in of countries, wild tracts, mountains, rivers 
and lakes, will form a separate study. 

90 Mbh. 2.23. 17-19 , 47.12, 13. 

91 Raghuonmia IV. 

92 Ibid, IV. 36. 

93 Aid., IV. 60, 

94 Aid., IV. 80. 

95 Aid., IV. 81. 

94 Aid., IV. 83-4, 

97 Hemacandia in bis AbhidJtana CialcmuCi (IV.22) tuys, " PragpotiSih kimartlpafi . bid 
fmtti ihe Mahabharala mi Rssbwsihia data, Prfljjjvrisa seems to haie mduded the slopes ot the 
Himalayas with Nepal, Bhutan os well its Assam, logetbei with the Tibet plateau adjoining 
these. 




MAHABHARATA CITATIONS IN THE SABARA BHA$YA 


By 

V. M. Apte and D. V. Garge 

§ I , Sahara 's Bhasya on the Purva-MImamsa sutras of Jaimini is replete 
with verse — and prose — quotations from Vedic literature. From post- 
Vedic literature the number of verse-quotations (quoted in full or in 
part) is only twnety-six, prose-quotations being almost negligible. Of these 
twenty-six, one is from the Nirukta 1 ; two occur in the fairly late Paoiniya 
Siksa 2 and the remaining verses are either subhasitas or elucidate 
some technical points. The latter for the most part, appear to have been 
drawn from the floating mass of poetic dicta — proverbial or technical — 
as is clear from their introductory remarks like ‘ evam amananii ‘ slokam 
apy udaharanti ' sloka's ca bhavati etc. 3 

§2. Only three of these metrical passages appear to have been harrowed 
from the Mahabharata . Of these two are traced to other texts also and the 
third appears to be the paraphrase of a verse-part from the Mbh. 4 2.59.1 1 . 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the various problems connected 
with these apparent citations from the Mahabharata. We shall therefore 
take them one after another : 

§3. [dpi ca soaminas layd karma kartaoyam. na tat parityajya soakar- 
marhati kfirium. yat tayanyena prakareyoparjyate tat patyur eva svam 
bhavitum arhatiti, evam smarati :] 

bharya dasas ca putras ca, nirdhanah sarua eva te | 
yat ie samadkigacchanti, yasya te tasya tad dhanam || iti j 
— Sahara on JS VI.i.12. 

Translation, — [(Again), it is the duly of a woman to work for her 
husband ; it does not behove her to neglect it and do any work on her 
own account. In fact, whatever she might earn in any other manner would 
be the property of her husband. There is a sniffi-passage (to the same 
effect) :] * The wife, the slave and the son — all are devoid of (the right to) 
property ; whatever they earn is the property of him to whom they them- 
selves belong.' 

1 2.4. 3 See verses Nos. 9 and 52. 

3 Vide Bharya on JS. IV.iii. 2, IV. iv. 24 ; IV.iv.28, etc. 

4 The references are throughout to the Critical Edition, unless otherwise specified, 
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Context : The question discussed hy the Hluisya on JR VI.i/Hft 
is whether or nol women arc entitled to | km hum Vodie sactilices. The 
Piirvapaksin argues that they aic nol, because tlu-y eaiuml independently 
undertake a sacrificial performance which involves (he use and dispensa- 
tion of family-property Lo which they have no right. l'lie above verse 
has been quoted as an authority on this poinL, since it purports lo say that 
a woman must do the work of her husband ; she should not labour on her 
own account, to the neglect thereof. Anything she earns (for herself) in 
some other manner [i.e. by cooking or stitching (for other people)], 
becomes the property of her husband alone. [The Siddhantin, of 
course, refutes this view by pointing out two passrges from the Sruti 5 (the 
final authority in such matters) to the effect that women do possess such 
a right and consequently are entitled to perform sacrificial rites prescribed 
in the Vedic texts.] 

Notes : Our verse has parallels in the Manusmtti VIII.416 as well as in 
the MahabhSrata i.77.22 (repeated again in 5.33,57). This is just what 
is expected as the present verse is inti odneed with the words cvtmi smarati, 
which clearly indicate that it is a smrti-pnssagc rather than a sritii- one. 
This, however, leaves the question open as lo which of the two above- 
mentioned texts (the Manusnirti or the Mbh.) is the source, of our quota- 
tion, because the term smrti is wide enough to cover both tlm texts. [See 
the Bhasya on JS X. iv.23 where smarijatc refers lo Itihasas and Purapas 
Under which general category we include the Mbh. ; or the Mbh. may be 
said to be included under the wide term sislacara (Bhasya on JS I.iii.5-7) ; 
works falling under which category arc placed under the iinrfi — class as 
the Vinlihahiira (Kumarila) actually does, when he Illustrates 4 isfacara 
by references to the contents of the Mbh. -stories]. Hence we must 
discuss the reading of the verse to settle the problem of the source-text : — 

Manus version differs very slightly from the Bhasya-one and that 
only in the first hemistich (c£) which runs : — 

bharya put ras c a dasas ca nirihanah sarua etla le ; 
the second hemistich (cd) being identical. Mbh. I.77.22ab (=V,33.57ab) 


Vide Bhdfya on JS, VI.i.16: (1) " PatrH act pariQoyyasy&Jc palgaiua galamanumalak 
kriyate . (cf. TS 62 . 1 . 1 ) ; (2) “ Jaghantja patnilf mmi/afat/anli, Ihamdvhiid hi patnaqd} 

bhawdo vo tlhfj paraflhamma dvayamatiarynibaia Hi” 
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has a different version of the first hemistich of the Bhasya 
quotation : — 

Iratja edddhana rajan bharya dasas tatha sutah J ; 
cd in both the parvans are each identical with the cdof the Bhasya-version. 
The critical apparatus, in the critical edition of the Mbh. gives the follow- 
ing variants under 1.77.22b ; D|TA, transp. tatha and sutah and 
the following under V.33.57b : D, bharya dasas tatha sutah. The 
following variants are recorded in the critical apparatus under I. 77.22' 
and 5, 33.57* respectively : 

N |i2 B| Dn D|, S yasyaite and D|.7 S (except T|G 2 , 
ete (for fe). 

Though the second hemistich of the Mbh.-verse in the two pa wans in 
which it occurs thus agrees with the corresponding part of our verse, the 
first one differs inasmuch as padas a and b exchange places and nirdhariah 
saroa eoa le (=lhe h of the Bhasya — version) is not supported in the h 
of either the critical edition or any of the other editions, as seen from the 
extracts from the critical apparatus quoted above. 6 ft is true that the 
Manusmrti-version also differs from the Bhasya-one, since it has 
putras ca dasas ca instead of dasas ca putrid ca in the BhSsya ; but the 
change is merely of the nature of an exchange of places between the two 
words and therefore insignificant and inconsequential. One must also 
bear in mind that in sabnra's quotations, strict adherence to the order of 
Words in the original or exactness of reproduction is often wanting as the 
study of all quotations from the earlier literature — Vedic and 
post-Vedic — in the Bhasya reveals. So then the Manusmrti-version 
rather than the Mbh.-one, of ‘ the floating proverbial wisdom 
of the philosophical and legal schools which already existed in 
metrical form \ 7 is nearer to our verse ; and this is in keeping with the 

6 fa it possible to draw any inference restrain? the comparative dignity of the " bhari/d " 
in the eyee of the author according as ho puts in immediate juitaposition the word for a servant 
or a son after the word for the wife ? It mey be noted that the Aff/i.-ordcr of the three worda is 
nearer to the order in the Sahara Bharya. 

1 Blim.nl SBE25XC. While discussing ths relation of the Manumrtt and the Mbh., 
Buliler rightly observes that the conclusion that " the materials, on which both works are based, 
were not systematic treatises on law and philosophy, but floating proverbial wisdom is made 
unavoidable by the peculiar character of the differences found m closely connected rlokas, by the 
occurrence of identical lines and padaa in verses whereof the general aense dilfers, and by the faint 
shadowy resemblance in words and ideas, observable in other pieces , 
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words ' eoarii smarali ’ with which the quolalian is inlroiluml— a form of 
introduction not used hy the Bliasya while quoting from the (heal Epic, 
as will be seen from the next two citations from that work. (Sue also our 
remarks at the end). 

§4. The second quotation occms in the following Uhasyn passage 

[yat putrasya phalam atnwnh sd piilih 

eiom emtmanah prltim abhipreiya bhaoali ouranam alma va{ putra ’ iff ;] 
ahgai ahgat sambhaoasi hrdayad abhi jayase 1 
dtma vai putranamasi safwa saradal) in tom II Hi. 

— Sahara on JS. lV.iii.38. 

Translation : [Whatever good result accrues to the son. it brings 

pleasure to the (father's ) self It's with reference to this very 

pleasure of (the father himself) that such assertions arc made as : " The 
son is verily (one’s own) self ’ and] ‘ Thou art horn (limb by limb), from 
each limh of mine ; art generated from my heart ; thou art my own Self 
with the name pulra ; mayest thou live for a hundred autumns' 

Context : In the course of a description of the vaisvtinarafli, the Tait- 
tiriya Samhita 2.2.5. lays down that the reward in the form of 
glory and wealth arising from it, accrues not to the sncrificer himself but 
to his son— a person different from the saerificer. In this connection, 
the Bhasya observes tbal the apportionment may be strange but not incon- 
gruous as tbe son is too closely related to the father, to be treated 
as a different entity. The father again has all his interests (spiritual and 
material) centered in the son. This proposition is next supported by the 
above citation which purports to say that the son is horn from out of the 
limbs of the father as it were, and is generated from his heart ; (in short) 
he is (his own) Self reproduced with the name, putra i.c. ' son '• 

Notes : Now the earliest text where this verse occurs in an almost 
identical form is a £ ruti — one viz. the Salapatha Brahmana® wherein its 
two hemistiches have been commented upon in two separate places. The 
foalapatha BrShtnapa version of the verse is found also in the Kausitaki 
Brahmanopanisad 9 , in the Asvalayana- 11 ’, Hirayankesi- 11 , MSnava- 12 , 
and Paraskara- 13 — Grhaysulras, in the Apastamba Mantra- - Brahmana 1,1 ; 
in the Nirukta 15 . All these texts read adhi-jayase instead of the Bhasya 


' n 1.15.9. 
14 2.11.33. 


14.9.4.8,26. 

1 . 18 . 6 , 


9 2 . 11 . 

13 1 . 18 . 2 . 


" 2.3,2. 
15 3.4. 
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abhi-jayase in the second pada, The Mbh,- verse (1.68.62) has, however, 
an absolutely indentical version. 

Now, it is interesting to note that foi the Mbh verse, the critical appaiatus 
gives the following acount of variants in pada b : 

K 0 N V| Eh D (except D|.z) S ^yadadhija? 

The variant adhijayase which is more in agreement with the Vedic texts 
enumerated above, has been rejected by the Editor. There may thus 
have been a deliberate attempt on the part of the copyists of the Mss, 
whose evidence is rejected, to restore Lhc citation to its Vedic form. This 
is an illustration of one of the tendencies responsible for the differentiae 
in some Mss. of the Mahabharata, to which attention has been drawn by 
Dr. Apte in bis article ‘ Rgveda Citations in the Mahabharata,’ in the 
following words 16 : “ The question, whether a passage from an early 

Vedic text is a citation with or without modifications is further complicated 
except in the critically edited parvatts by the peculiar, though interesting 
circumstance that some manuscript varianls actually restore the citations 

to their pristine purity fn the parvans already critically 

edited, we Imow exactly what reading of the suspected citation is favoured 
by the manuscript evidence and thus are in a position to decide at once, 
whether we have to deal with a citation or an uha. But in the case of 
other parvans not so edited yet, this is by no means certain unless one 
examines the manuscript collations for that parvan. The fact, neverthe- 
less, that some manuscripts give a version identical with the source-passage 
in its original form throws an interesting sidelight on the tendencies at 
work responsible for the differentiae in some manuscripts" We shall not 
therefore be wrong to suppose that the Mbh. is the source of Sahara's 
quotation rather than any one of the earlier Vedic texts mentioned above. 
However, the possibility, though remote, is not excluded, that Sahara is 
quoting inaccurately from one of the Vedic texts 1 

5. Now follow two separate passages in the Bhasya both containing 
our third quotation in two separate contexts : — 

I. [drstaviruddham apt bhavati kihcidvacanam, patracayanafn vidha- 
yaha : sa e$a yajhayudfu yajaniano hjasa svargedn lo\an\ yati iti prat - 
yaksam sanrakam vyapadisati . na ca tat svargafn lofadn yatiti. pratya- 
\saih hi taddahyate evamjatiyak&n pmrmnaviruddham 

^ A Volume of Studies in Jndolagy presented to Prof. P. V, KaNE, p. 28, 

MQ-ui Bk Y 63—19 
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vacanamapramanam] ‘ ambtmi majjantyalabiini, graounah plavanta ’ (if 

Uatha ' —Sahara on JS. 1,15. 

Translation : [(Further), there are certain passages in the Veda which 
declare something that goes counter to direct preception ; (for instance), 
when having enjoined the collection of sacrificial implements (on the death 
of the sacrificer), the Veda says that ‘ the sacrificer thus equipped with the 
sacrificial implements goes straight to the heavenly world it pointedly 
refers to the dead body. Now, the body never goes to the heavenly world 
as it is burnt before our very eyes. A statement of this type, opposed to 
direct evidence, is as unauthoritative] as statement like * gourds sink in 
water (and) stones float ? 

2. [Nam, vaiilikani karmani phalavanti bhavantityevam aktam. ucyate, 
phaladarsanat tani phalavanfttyuktam, na vaidihatoat. evam tarhi bar- 
tavyata cagatrta i phalavanttty adhyavasyamah. stikhaphalam hi hurtavifam 
bhavafiti, ucyate, pratyabsaoiruddhameoamiatiyabasya kartavyatvam. salt- 
sad dhi tad duhkhaphalam avagacchamalu na cahiamjatiyakpm pratyab- 
saviruddham oacanam pramanam bhaoat!.] yatha'mbuni majjanty alabuni, 
silah plaoante, pavakah sita iff. 


Sahara on JS. IV.iii.10. 

Translation : [(If it he objected), ‘ it has been declared that acts 
prescribed in the Veda are fruitful’, — the answer is that the acts have been 
determined as fruitful because of the actual mention of the reward 
(following their prescription) ; not simply because they have been 
prescribed in the Veda . (If the objector now says), * even so, we determine 
that they must yield rewards because they are known as prescribed (in 
the Vedas). A prescribed act must bring about a happy result. In 
answer to this (Purvapaksin continues) : Then the prescriptive character 
of such an act is opposed to the direct evidence of the senses, because 
it is directly perceived that it yields disagreeable results. No prescrip- 
tive statement of this type that is opposed to the direct evidence of the 
senses, can have authority,] like the statement (in common parlance) 
* gourds sink in water, stones float, and fire is cold ’ (which can have no 
authority whatsoever). 

Context : (1) On JS I.i.5, the Bhasya leads up tothe Siddhanta-view 

that Vedic statements are infallible and hence they alone are the final 
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authority in religious matters, after a rebuttal of the Purvapakain’s argu- 
ment that since there is many an irrational and absurd statement found 
here and there in the Veda, it cannot have any injunctive force. To 
illustrate his point of view, the Purvapak?in selects the Sruti statement, 

‘ sa esa yajhayudhi yajamano'hjasa svargam lokam yati' [=This sacrificer 
after death equipped with sacrificial implements, goes straight to heaven'], 
as an example of sheer absurdity, because it declares something which is 
inconsistent with the direct evidence of the senses. The dead body along 
with the sacrificial implements, is actually burnt to ashes ! The $ rati - 
statement therefore, can be matched only bv an irrational and absurd 
statement in common parlance, like the one quoted above, which means 
4 gourds sink in water and stones float \* [This argument has been 
answered of course, by the Siddhantin hy the postulation of an immortal 
soul which disentangles itself from the mortal frame, long before it is 
burnL up and is therefore in a position to go upto heaven equipped with 
all the implements in a subtle (or lihga) form.] 

(ii) The purport of the second passage and its context are as follows : — 
In the course of a discussion under JS IV.iiirlO, regarding the rewards of 
Vedic injunctions, the Purvapaksin points out that there are certain 
injunctions in the Veda, like ‘ sa visoajitatiratrena sartiaprsthena sarvas- 
lomena saroavedasadafciwna yajeta 7 7 which includes no reference to any 
reward for the act enjoined therein. How on earth could a man be 
persuaded to undertake an elaborate undertaking like the visvajit sacrifice 
which not only brings no reward but on the contrary (positive) misery 
(owing to the giving away of all property as dak&W*) ? This passage thus 
enjoins something very unpractical and competes in its ignorance of 
human nature and absurdity with the secular passage quoted above. 18 
[The Siddhantin, however, postulates heaven as the general reward for 
all sacrificial rites for which no specific reward has been mentioned, and 
thus provides a human motive or purpose.] 

Motes : A<t regards the quotation 1 ambuni etc. \ occurring in these 
two places in the Bhasya we find that the two versions are varying 

17 cf. Apt. 14.23.1. 

1 8 We would like to point out that the subhasjta as an example of an irrational statement is not 
very aptly quoted here in support because a psychological error in making a prescriptive statement 
incomplete owing to a serious omission, is not on a par with a patent absurdity that goes counter to 
an actually observed fact. The subha'Ula it quoted in a comparatively better context in the former 
of the two places in the Bhasya. 

MO-m Bk Y 62 — I9n 
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paraphrases of a part of the Mbh. — verse 2,59,1 1", the whale of which 
reads as : 

majjanty alabuni sitah plavante 
muhyanti riaoo'mbhasi sasvai eea I 
mudho raja Dhrtarasfrasya patrah 
na me vacah pathyarupah) srttoti II 

We now take up for discussion, the treatment of this original in two 
separate contexts in the Bhasya ; one after another : 

[No. 2 above], Bhasya on JS IV.iii. 10: Sahara has spoilt the 
metrical character of the first paia of this verse while quoting it, by pre- 
fixing ambuni to it. He did so apparently to avoid quoting the second line 
which contains the necessary synonymous word ambhasi and to make it 
self-sufficient in its sense and syntax. If we remove ambuni in the begin- 
ning and the additional words paoakaJj sitah i at the end of the quotation, 
we restore the original metrical form ; but the additions at the two 
extremities give the whole passage so different an appearance that the 
original Mbh. verse-part becomes very hard to detect. 

[No. 1 above], Bhasya on JS I.i.5 : Here there is no extra addition 
at the end but the restoration of the original mclerical form after the 
removal of the prefixed ambuni , is still not possible, because the Bhasya 
here makes a substitution namely, * gravanali ' for ‘ silah and 
thus completely obliterates the metrical character of the original 
verse-statement . 

§6. Thus we find two unquestioned quotations from the Mbh. 
occurring in the BhSsya. The introductory formula in both these cases, 
is simply vacanam (=‘ so it is stated ’) and is distinct from that which 
introduces a quotation from recognized snuff-works. Though a number 
of treatises dealing with religious topics incidentally, like the Mbh., are 
also included under the term 1 smrft ’ (used in its wider sense), Sahara 
appears to he making a distinction between such treatises and those that 
deal principally with religion like the snuff-works of Manu and earlier 
Vedic works like the Sutras, from the manner of his introduction of 
quotations from the former class of works which are never introduced with 
words like esam smaranti, iti smaryate, etc. Such a distinction was mainly 
due to the fact that the hieratic contents of the smrtis of Manu and others, 
endowed them with greater authority in the eyes of the Bhasyakara than 
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was warranted to the MLh- inspite of its relatively earlier chronological 
position, vis a-ois, the former works. Some parLs of the Great Epic may be 
even older than some parts of the Manusmrti and are definitely so than the 
later Smriis. The Mbh. is as much a D/iarmasas/ra as an Iiihasa, but the 
popular (and therefore less authoritative !) character of the Epic, recited 
as it was, before all types of people — the classes and the masses, — apparently 
lowered its authority as compared to the Smriis in the eyes of ihe Bhasyakara. 
This has an exact parallel in the inferior authority attaching to the 
Aiharvaveda as compared with Satna - -and Yajur— vedas irrespective of 
any consideration of relative chronology. 




ON THE SOURCES OF VILL1PUTTURAR-BHARATAM 

By 

C. R. Sankaran and K. Rama Varma Raja 

In this paper an attempt is made to compare the Tamil Villiputlurar- 
bharatam with the critical edition of the Mahabharata* with special 
reference to the Southern manuscript versions in order to throw light 
on the important question whether and how far the Tamil work is based 
upon the Great Epic as it was known to its author. We have confined 
ourselves only to an examination of the Adiparvan and we have used 
the excellent edition of V. M. GopalAKRSNAMXcarya’s villiputturar- 
bhflratam. 

Apparently, Villiputturar who lived in the latter part of the 14th century 
A.D. intended to write an epitome of the great work and he had before 
him an already abridged version in Agastya Pandita’s Balabharata, 
a poem in 20 cantos relating the whole story of the Mahabharata beginning 
with the origin of the Kuru line of kings from the Moon. This Agastya 
was a poet at the court of King Prataparudradeva of Warangal 1 and was 
probably patronised by King Sangama and Bukka I of Vijianagar. 
Agastya 's poem is said to be highly musical, 2 and remarkable for its 
felicity of expression. The Tamil work is also equally remarkable for 
both these qualities. 

* Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 19d7-(f. 

1 VilliputOrir lived in the latter part of the 14th century '.D. Vide V. M.J Coi’ALA 
KsSANAMXcMUABa edition, p. 9. 

2 M. KbsNAMACA8I*K, Hitlers e} CliUlical Stmskri Ulenslmt, Madras, 1937, p.214. We 
bad no access to Bslabbarata either in print or in manuscript. All the references to Bjlabhirata 
in this paper are based on statements found in V. M. GorAU-KssNaMACAMAB's edition of the Tamil 
work, in the Tamil commentary provided therein. It Is therefoie needless to point out that the 
problem of the iudebtednesa of Vllhputtfirar to Agastya Itsoli requires a more thorough and detailed 
investigation and requires a special aud separate treatment 
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It must be noted here that Villipulturar himself says that he based his 
work on the Mahabharata. Cf. 

bannapakameykalippatbralappirolpalaimun 
bouiapavalanru kalarucukaatirullalai 
yannabharatantannaiybr arioilenuraippa 
tennapavamattennai yinicn colatulafct : 

Taicitappappayiram stanza 5. 

“ What will not the world say exclaiming ‘ what a folly ! ’ since I, a fool, 
have ventured to write the Bharata, the old sacred story composed by the 
famous Vyasa, father of the flawless Suka ”, 

In the following stanzas (6, 7 and 8) he says further that Vyasa’s great 
work is equal to the Veda, immeasurable in extent and Villiputlurar 
composing this work again would look like a dumb person enquiring of 
the extent of the vast expanse of the sky or a blind man attempting to 
see it. “ Vyasa who knew fully all the Vedas has composed the 
famous epic. To render it in Tamil, I would mar its charm through 
infelicitous expressions. May the learned forgive this fault of mine. 
Gods and sages well versed in the sacred lore are engaged in fathoming 
the inexhaustible charm of VySsa's work. What can I understand in 
this i> But I have ventured to write only because Madhava’s story is 
met with at every stage here.” 

mannwnadhavan caritamum ilaiyitai vaianku 
mennumacaiyal yauumitiyamputarkicainten 

ib. stanza 8, lines 3 and 4b 

One is tempted to compare these lines with the following, which 
D 4 m, 9 (incomplete), i 0 -' | 2 T. G (except G 1 , 6, 7) insert after 1 . 1 .23 
in the Mbh- (notes p. 7). 

namo bhagavate tasmai VyasayamitatejasC 
yasya prasadad Vaksyami Na ray an aba thhmimam . 

What is important in these introductory stanzas of the Tamil work is 
that there is not even one reference to Agastya's Balabharata. Of course 
the argumentum ex silentio is notoriously fragile. In this connection 
we might mention that in stanza 17 of the first Sarga Villiputturar refers 
to the extensive Yayatyupakhyana found in the Mbh. (1.70.80) which 
seems to have been omitted altogether by Agastya. 


Cf. stanza 1. Sambhava Sarga, cf. stanza 1. Varanavatn Sarga. 
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In the first Sarga, the Kutukula Saiga ot the Tamil wtitk we 
meet with a puzzling statement that Candra was bom to the lue 
littnahh/man muhattinum pirantoltaranlbn (stanza 5, l lne 4) Soma 
and Agm are reckoned as joint fatheis ol gold 4 Soma is the son of 
All i. 5 A large numbei of scholars agice that in a f ew 0 f the latest 
hymns of the WgVeda (the 1st and 10th books), Soma is already 
identified with the Moon In the post-Vedic literature, Soma is a 
regular name of the Moon. Now, if the ‘ Vena ' hymn of the WgVeda 
(X. 123) is looked upon as a hymn to Soma, then it may be pointed out 
that v 2 refers to Vena as the son of the Sun Vilhputtiirar has probably 
this as his basis and some puranic version too 6 In the Hanvamsa also 
there is an allusion to the Moon being born to All i. 7 

In the seventh stanza there is an allusion to Manu’s son Ila being 
metamorphosed into a girl (Tamil Ilai coi responding to Sanskut Ila) 
through a cuise of Parvatl as he entered into a prohibited foiest. In the 
Mahabharata, Ila is spoken of as Vaivasvata Manu’s offspring — 

Vermin Dlvmum N only ant am Nabhageksoakum eva ca 
Kaiutam atha Saryatim tathawatranom'im Jlam 
Pi sadhranaeaman ahxih faatiadhai mapai ayanan 
Nabhagantladasaman manah pultun maha-bulan 

Mahabharata I 70 13-14. 

In the Balabharata Ila is said to be the offspring of Garddama Rss. 

In the 19th stanza, we are told that Yayati fell in love with Sarmistha 
and took her by the Gandharva form of matriage sccictly without the 
knowledge of his wife DevayanI, In the Mahabharata we are told that 

4 E W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p 147 

5 Jhtd p. 90 A A Macdoncll, Vahc Mythology, p. 1 12. 

4 We owe this account of the iclationahip d{ Soma-Candra and the Sun (the same as the 
celestial form of Agm) to Prof. V. M Aptl 

7 0 lutrabhy&m van aisrava daaadha dyotayad disah 

lam garbham dasadha hrota duo devyo dadhus latah 
sametya dhaiayamasui no cadas lam asalnauan 
sa tabhilas sahasaivatha digbhyo gaihhah prabhanoiiafi 
papula pdvuym lokpin sUamsith aarabldmanah 

Mallinatha's Commentary on stanza 75, Canto2, Raghuvamsa. 
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Sukracarya while giving Devayani in marriage to Yayati asked him lo 
look after Sarmistha, but not to marry her. 

Iyam capi hums ri te Sarmisihd varfaparvaiji 
Sampujya satatam rajan ma cainam s ayane Iwayeh 
MahabhSrata ! .76.34. 

In the Southern Manuscripts we have a slight amplification, besides 
substitution 

Iyam ktimari &armi$(ha duhila vrsaparvanah 
tarn pujayetha md cainam sayane vai samahvaya 
rahasy atom samahuya na coder na ca samsprsek 
vahasoa bharydm bhadram te yaihakamam ampsyasi 

Critical notes on 1.76.34 Mhb. (p. 347). 

In regard to Sarmistha giving birth to Puru and Jbukracarya cursing 
Yayati and at the same time telling him that Yayati might exchange his 
old age, the Tamil Bharatam (stanzas 21-23) agrees with the original 
Mahabharata (1.70.32, 1.78.30, 1.78.40). 

In stanza 30 of the Tamil work there is an allusion to Indradyumna 
becoming an elephant and Anuru becoming a crocodile. From Moon 
(Candra) to Vicitravlrya the genealogy is in agreement with that found 
in BalabhSrata. After Hastin, the next name mentioned is Kuru in the 
Balabharata. We might incidentally mention that this stanza 30 is 
suspected to be an interpolation by some scholars. But there are no 
decisive arguments for this view. There are two different accounts 
of the Kuru-PSndava line in the Mahabharata itself. According to one, 
Hastin is the son of Dhrtarastra 8 and Kuru is an ancestor of Hastin. 1 
According to the other account Hastin is an ancestor of Kuru and was 
the founder of Hastinapuram, 10 Kuru being Hastin ’s great-grandson’s 

B Dhttaraalnlba rojasP tasya pulraatha Kue4Pflb 
Hasp VUatkflh Kralhas ca Kaodalas capi poncamah 

Mbh. 1.89.51. 

9 iotas samvarmat Saurt mauve tapatt ktiruni 

Mbh. 1 .89.42 ab. 

10 Cf. verses 28 and 29 of the Kuru-kula Sarga of the Tamil BbSrata. 

sufatraft khalv upayeme suvartfam nama \ 

tasyam asya jajne Hasp \ ya idam Hastinapuram mapaya- 
mn«|| dad asya KasUna-ptiraIvam.\\ 

Mbh. 1.9036. 
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son." In the original Mahabharata Indrasena is mentioned in the 
Ktuu-Paijdava line of kings," but there is no mention of his having 
been cursed. Amiru’s name is not found in that line. 

In stanza 59 of the Tamil work it is stated that Varuna who looked at 
the limbs of Ganga in the open court of the gods was cursed by Brahma 
to be born on the earth and be Gahga's husband (stanza 60). In the 
Mahabharata however we find that it was Mahabhisa and not Varuna 
who was cursed thus : 

atha Ganga saricchrestha samupayal Pitamaham 
tasya vasal) samudhutam marutena sasiprabham 
tato’ bhavan suraganah sahaxtvaqmukhas lada 
Maliahhisas iu rajarsir asahfao drstaoan nadim 
apadhyato bliagaaata brahmapa sa mahabhisah 
ukias ca jato marlyesu punarlokanavapsyasi 

1. 91 .4, 5 and 6.' J 

The Bctlabharala also follows the same trend. In stanza 85 of the Tamil 
work we arc told that when Sanlanu is hit by the arrow sent by 
Dcvavrata, the king faints and falls down" and Gangadevi makes her 
appearance and lakes the king in her lap, with great compassion. She 
is compared to Laksmi being born with the moon, from the milky ocean 
like a creeper with beautiful flowers. 

olaventiraiyiti matiyulanulitla VonamalarkkoHyena 
Here apparently Devavrata is compared to the moon also. Balabharata 
has nidhmevdlahsmh . Hence the commentator suggests that there might 

Samvaranuh Idudu vaitlasvdfim topalUn rwmopui/onc'lcsi/amaujn joint Kuruh\\ 

Mbk. 1.90.40, 

Indrtuenab Sufenasca BBmaiensca namulaff 
Mbh. 1.89.48. cd. 

After 6, D 4 (marg. sec. m.) S (D 4 G 2 an. line I.) ins. : 
mamfiyc&u dram slhiiva Man prapsyasi sohhanan 
yayo hjiamanas cast Cangaya tvam sadurmatc 
sa tc vox manure loI(t oiptiyanny dcariSya/r 
yadd te hkaoita rnantjm tada sapadotmoksyaie. 

sa hi iam pitaiam dfsfdd moheyamdsa mdyayd, 

Mbh. 1.94.27 ob. 


it 

12 

13 
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have been another reading too as nitiyu(an utitta instead of matiyalanu- 
titta. ,s In the Mahabharata however there is no such comparison. 

In stanza 105 of the Tamil work there is a reference to a divine nymph 
becoming a fish [through the curse of a sage 16 ] who thinking it to he 
food had swallowed the semen let down by Vasu. Here the sage (muni) 
referred to is apparently Brahma. 17 While we meet with a simple 
statement of the death of Santanu in the MahabhSrata, 18 we are told 
in stanza 113 of the Tamil work that Destiny through old age raised 
Santanu to heaven while Bhisma installed Citrangadn on the 
throne thinking that for the earth he alone should be the ruler. — 

a. 

(aio vidhir visrasayopagudhatn 
narendram aropayati sma nafowi 
bliismo' pi sastrastravidam kfuwvam 
cilrangadam pauravarujyapitham [ Balabharatam . 1 

In stanza 1 14 of the Tamil work we arc told that Citraiigada was killed 
by a Gandharva king one night, for stealing his name. Here the sugges- 
tion is clearly that the Gandharva king came at night solely on account 
of the fear he had for Bhisma, whom therefore he wanted to avoid 
meeting. In the Balabharata also we are told that the Gandharva king 
killed Citrangada in Bhisma’s absence. But there is a difference in the 
two narratives. 


15 ' Nidhr treasure is possibly Kaustubhamasi and not so much amila, nectar. We owo 
this suggestion to Prof. V. M. Arm 
onimuatniuniufll. 

Cf. talnultippU uikhyata Brahmasapad varapsamh 
m'nabhdtiam anuprdpla habhdva Yamu nocarl 
lyeiiapadoptu ilhrcltarn lad iflryam alha oasaoam 
jayraka tarawpetya sadrika matsyynipini, 

Mbh. 1.57.47 rad 48. 

aprdptavali iavnims ta yauoamm hhattAarlabha 
sa raja $anlanur dtiijnan bctlcdharmcm upeyiddn 
svaryalc ^anlanau BKismas Ctirailgadam arfndamam 
slUapayamasa vai rdjyc Satyaaatyd mate slhltah. 

Mbh. 1.95.4 and 5. 


16 

17 
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According to the Bnlabharala version, Citrangada was killed in a battle 
although in Bhisma 's absence. 

asannidhau sindhubhuoalf svanamna 
gandharvavaryeya ran? nijaghnc. 

The Mahabharata version is : Citrangada having conquered all 
mortal kings wanted to conquer the immortals, but he was overpowered 
by a Gandharva of the same name after a fierce battle lasting three years 
on the banks of the Hiranvati. It is not stated that Bhisma was absent 
from the battle-scene as is mentioned in the Bslabharata. 

sa tu Cihahgadas sauryat s arvams cihscpo parthivan 
manasyam na hi mene sa hahcii sadjsam atmanah 
tam kfipantam saram's caiva manusyan asurams tatha 
gandharoaiajo balaxiams lulyariama bkyayat tuda 
fenasya sumahad yuddham kurufjsetre bah hiwa ha 
tayor balaoatos latra gandhanmkjirmnukhyayoh 
nadyastirc hiranvatyah samas tisro bhaoad ranch 
tasmin uimarde lumule sastravrstisamakuh 
mayadhiko vadhid diram gandharoah kurmaiiamam 

1 .95,6-9.Mbh. 15 

Apparently in stanza 1 1 6 of the Tamil work we meet with an elaboration 
of the idea contained in ' vicitraviryastu tada bhismasya vacane sthitah 
anvasasanmaharaja pitrpaitamaham padam ’ 1.95.13Mhb. IntheTamil 
work we are told that Vicitravlrya in the matter of ruling the kingdom was 
following all the injunctions of Bhisma and this state of affairs appeared 
like the process by which ( =fivatman ) rises before the Paramatman. 
We do not meet with this expressive simile in the Mahabharata. 

Cf. sa dharmasa sfrakusalo Bhismam santanaoam nrpah 
pujayarmsa dharmena sa cainam pratyapalayat 

1 .95.14 Mbit. 


19 After 7 cd , D 4 (marg.) S inser L : 

tvam vai sadfsanamasi yuddham dehi n\poimaja 
lidma vanyai pragrhtdsua yadi yuddham na dasyasi 
luayaham yuddham icchami tvalsakasat tu namalafy 
agato'smi Uf ihabhiisyo na gacchen namalo mayo 
ityukttia garjamanau lau fiiranyaUramdsritaa 
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have been another reading too as nifiyttian ulitla instead of matii/ulanu- 
iittaJ 5 In the Mahabharata however there is no such comparison. 

In stanza 105 of the Tamil work there is a reference lo a divine nymph 
becoming a fish [through the curse of a sage lf, | who thinking k to be 
food bad swallowed the semen let down by Vasu. Here the sage (muni) 
referred to is apparently Brahma. 17 While wc meet with a simple 
statement of the death of 6antanU in the Mahabharata, 18 we are told 
in stanza 113 of the Tamil work that Destiny through old age raised 
Santanu to heaven while Bhisma installed Cilrangada on the 
throne thinking that for the earth he alone should be the ruler. — 1 
C{. 

tato vidhir visrasayapagudham 
narendram aropayati stna na&am 
bhi$mo' pi sastrastravidam kumaram 
citrahgadam pauravarajyapitham [BalabharatamA 

In stanza 1 14 of the Tamil work we arc told that Cilrangada was killed 
hy a Gandharva king one night, for stealing his name. Here the sugges- 
tion is clearly that the Gandharva king came at night solely on accounl 
of the fear he had for Bhisma, whom therefore he wanted lo avoid 
meeting. In the Balabharata also wc are told, lhal the Gandharva king 
killed Citrangada in Bhisma’s absence. But there is a difference in the 
two narratives. 


^ ' Nidhi ' treasure is possibly Kaualubtamani and not so much amrffl, nectar. We owO 
this suggestion to Prof. V. M. Apte. 

16 orixmuQimuatobl- 

* 7 Cf. talradrikeli vikhyata BrahmaSapdd aarapsarah 
Trtnobhavam anuprapia bahhuva Yamwacari 
syenapadaparihhrasiam tad Mryam aiha msavam 
jagraha larasopciya sadrika inalsyanjpfyi. 

Mbh, 1.57.47 and 4B. 

apraptavati iasmims ca yauvanam bharatar^abha 
sa raja Santamir didman koladhawiam vpeyiiMn 
suargalc & anlanau Bfamas CUrafigadam arindamam 
slhapatjamasa vai rajyc SatyavaJyd mate sihiiah. 

Mbh. 1.95.4 and 5. 
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According to the Balabharata version, Citraiigada was killed in a hattle 
although in Bhlsma's absence. 

asannidhatt sindhubhuvah svanamna 
gandharvavaryena tone nijaghne. 

The Afahabharata version is : Citrangada having conquered all 
mortal kings wanted to conquer the immortals, but he was overpowered 
by a Gandharva of the same name after a fierce battle lasting three years 
on the banks of the Hiranvati. It is not stated that BhTsma was absent 
from the battle-scene as is mentioned in the Balabharata. 

sa ta Citrahgadas sauryat sarvams ciksepa parthioan 
manusyam na hi mene sa huncit sadrsam almanah 
tam l&ipantam surams caioa marmsyan asarams tatha 
gandharvarajo balavams tulyamrmbhyayat tada 
icnasya sumahad yaddham lyiru^setre babhuva ha 
iayor balaoalos talra gandharvakurumukhyayoh 
nadyastire hiranvatyah samas thro' bhavad ranah 
lasmin oimarde tumult. sastraorstisamakule 
mayadhiko’ iladhid viram gandharvah kurusattamam 

1.95.6-9.Mbh. 15 

Apparently in stanza 1 1 6 of the Tamil work we meet with an elaboration 
of the idea contained in ' vicitraviryastu tada bhismasya vacane sthitah 
anvasasanmaharaja pitrpaitamaham padam ' 1.95.13 Mhb. In the Tamil 
work we are told that Vicitravirya in the matter of ruling the kingdom was 
following all the injunctions of Bhisma and this state of affairs appeared 
like the process by which (—fivatman) rises before the Paramatman. 
We do not meet with this expressive simile in the Mahabharata. 

C/. sa dharmasastrakftsalo Bhismam santanavam nr bah 
pujayamasa dharmena sa cainam pratyapalayat 

1 .95.14 Mbh. 


1 9 After 7 cd. D 4 (mnrg.) S insert : 

foam vai sadisanamasi yuddhaJTl dehl njpatrnaja 
nama oanyat progrh^sva yadi yaddham na ddsyast 
Ivayaham yaddham iccfwmi hiaisakasat tu naaiatah 
agatosmt VSthabhaSyo na gacchen namala jnaya 
ih/uklva garjamanatt iau hiTavydiiTamasritau 
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In the Tamil work we are told that Bhisma went witli his brother ~ D 
to the svayamvara of the daughters of the king of Kasi. Neither in the 
Mahabharata nor in the Balabharata do we read that Bhisma went to the 
svayamvara accompanied by his brother Vicitravirya. 

tatas sa rathinam srestho rathenaikena varmabhrt 
jagamnumate maluh puiim varanasim prati. 

1.96.4.Mbh. 

In stanza 121 of the Tamil work we are told that all the rest of the kings 
assembled in the svayamvara despaired, wondering what the intention of 
Bhisma was in having come to the svayamvara when his vow not to marry 
was well-known to the whole world. Here is an apparent contradiction, 
for had his brother Vicitravirya accompanied him as stated in stanzas 
118 and 120, would the other kings have any cause for wonder why 
Bhisma came, much less a suspicion in their minds that he was break- 
ing his vow not to marry although he was pretly old ? 21 This can however 
be compared with the statement made in the Southern version of the 
Mahabharata that the other princes mockcd'al Bhisma for seeming to 
have broken his life-long celibacy. 

urddhah paramadharmatma valipalitadharanah 
kimhjaranam ihayaio mrlajjo bharatatfabhah 
miihyapralijno fofccsu him vadisyati bhataia 
brahmacarili Btiiimo hi vrlhaiva pratkilo bhuvi 
ity evam prabravanlas te hasanti sma nrpadkamah 22 

In stanza 123 of the Tamil work we read that the daughters of the King 
of Kasi at the svayamvara withdrew from Bhisma as they sighted him in 
the assembly, with the thought in their minds as to how they could marry 

20 tamihventvlum stanza 118, line 3, Kurukulasatga. 
vmanaeanwfltanvn tampiyum stanza 120, line 3. 
yanaiycrtnauiiaoatotekinan stanza 124, line 4. 

SantanuppayarilaT mulimamjavan 

mainlor tankalvalanakarmaiwinar stanza 126, lines 3 and 4. 

21 viniltan vantanm stanza 121, line 3. 

22 Mbit. 998M.8. Tbe first these lines as well as the last one are omitted here as they are 
not relevant to the point. “ This passage though found in all Botnb.ed. is not found In Dn. Mss. 


even : 
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such an old man as Bhisma. This is in consonance with what we meet 
with both in Balabharata and the southern version of the Mahabharata : — ■ 

almanam alolzya jarasametam anyaira yantih {Balabharata) 
eifflk/nam tada Bht$matn vrddham santammandanam 
aadvega iva tam drstva harujah paramasobhanah 
apakramania tah sarva vrddha ityeva cintaya 
No. 998*. Notes lines 1 to 3 (p. 436). 

Amba wanted to marry Bhisma after she was refused by Salva who said 
that he would not accept her on the score that she was captured by his 
enemy, Bhisma. She was naturally refused by Bhisma as well, where- 
upon she went to her own father (stanzas 129 and 130 of the Tamil work). 
In the Balabharata we are simply told that Amba went to the forest, her 
mind fixed on penance after she was refused by Bhisma. The story of her 
becoming Sikhandin is not found there. The story of Amba is found 
related in the southern version of the MahSbharata in the Adiparvan itself. 
But it is mentioned only in the Udyoga parvan in the Critical edition. 
We have no reference in the former to Amba having become sikhandin 
through penance. According to this version god Anantasena Kumara, 
gave a garland to Amba, saying that the person wearing it would kill 
Bhisma. The garland was offered to various kings who all refused to 
accept it for fear of Bhisma. Eventually it was offered to king Somaka, 
the Pancala king. But as he too refused to accept, the garland was left 
in his palace by Amba. While it was lying in the palace Sikhandin the 
king's daughter took it and wore it. 23 In the narrative of the Udyoga- 
parvan (Critical edition) we are however told by implication (not 
explicitly though) that Amba transformed herself into Sikhandin through 
penance. 

tam toxica Mahadevah k^nyam hjla vr^adhvajah 
na me vag anrtcan hhadre praha satyam bhavi$yasi 
vadhUyasi rane Bhismam purus atvam ca lapsyase 
smarisyasi ca tat sarvam deham anyam gata satt 
Drupadasya hule jata bhaoifyasi maharathaha 
sighrastras citrayodJil ca bhaoisyas' susammatah 

Mbh. 5-18 8.1 1-1 3. 24 

23 Appendix. I. No. 55. 

24 Cf. katham $ikhaofi Gdngeya kpnya bhutva saR tada 

ptmtSo' bhavad yndhi sr&flha tan me bruhi pitamaha. 

Mhb. 5.189.1. 

and yathoktam eva Jcflly a m sarvam dal bhavfyyati 

bhavt&jasi puman pascat kflsmac dikalaparyayat. 

» Mhb. 5.188.14. 
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Learning everything, Amba’s fathei sent mcasengei s toBhisnia breech- 
ing him to many her (sianzas 131 and 132 of ihe Tamil work) But 
Bhisma refused and thereupon Amba's father advised hci to seek the aid 
of Parasurama in this matter. Amba followed this advice accordingly ; 
both Paras urama and Amba approached Bhisma again, PaiasurSma 
petsuading him to marry her. Bhisma prefei red a fight with his own guru 
lather than breaking up his vow. Eventually Paras urama was conquered 
m the open light and Amba went to a penance-grove and made penance 
in order to become a mighly warrior so as to possess strength to conquer 
the great Bhisma. As a tesult of this mighly penance she became 
Sikhandm (stanzas 133 to 146 of the Tamil work). In the Balabhaiala 
all this story such as Bhisma fighting with Parasurama is not found. In 
the Mahabharata, the whole story of the fight of Bhisma with Parasu- 
rama is narrated only in. the Udyogaparvan in 12 adhyayas 5.176-188. 
But here there is a slight divergence. It is not the father of Amba who 
advises her to seek Parana ama’s aid, but it is her giandfathcr who tenders 
her this advice 25 . 


2. Samhhaoa Saiga 

After Vicitravirya’s death, Bhisma was persuaded by Salyavati lo 
practise what is called niyoga 2b with Vicitravirya’s wives. He replies 
with a lacerated heart that if he were to decide to be born again in ihe womb 
of the famous Ganga only then might his vow of celibacy be broken 
(stanza 4 of Sambhavasarga). In the Balabharata we are told that Bhisma 

25 Ambayas tan i fathom srufua fasu&jnas ca bharata 
sa vepamana atthaija malm asijah pita iaJa 

abraoid vepatrictnas ca fanydm arlam suduhfaitah 

gnccha maduacanad Ramctm jamadagnyam lapa&oinam 
Ramos lava mahadiuhfaam so/ja/n c opanat/isyatr. 

Mbh. 5.174 17-22. 

26 The actual word used in th<* Tamil work ib decaianUi which is obviously the dcvaianyaya 
referred to in the MabgbhBrata. 

Ktmfi sampresajjamdsa deoar amjayadharmatah. 


Mbh 1 1274*1, 
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replied in this context that Gahga’s son would give up his vow only if 
fire were to give up heat. This is in consonance with the reply of Bhisma 
in the Mahabharata. Compared to this forcible reply of Bhisma, the one 
given in the Tamil work is a mild one and it is clear that the author 
deviates from the Mahabharata and from the Balabharata as well. 

tyajec ca prthivi gandham apas ca rasam abncmal? 
jyotis tatha tyajed rupam vayuh sparsagunam tyajet 
prabham samutsxjed arfo) dbcamakelus lalhosnalam 
tyajec chabdam talhakasah somalf sitamsutam tyajet 
i:ik/amam vrtraha jahyad dharmam jahyde ca Dharmarat 
natv aham salyam atsraflum oyaoaseyam \athahcana. 

Mbh. 1.97. 16-18. 

Salyavati invokes Vyasa : he appears, cleansing the feet of Satyavati of 
the dust with sacred ashes on bis forehead (stanza 10 of the Tamil work). 
This can be compared with the following lines in the Balabharata : 

pranamalagnena lalatakhasmaria 

bhrsam pavitnk r tapddapah\ajd. 

But in the Mahabharata we meet with a more simple statement. 
sa uedan oibmvan dluman mdtur mjnaya dntitam 
pradurbabhuvaviditah ksatjena \arunandana 

Mbh. 1.99.22 

In the commentary on the 12th verse commenting on the lines 
punmana nitainioli kyiaintolkap 
puttaiyum jeyyotum 

“ (Vyasa) with the (bad) smell of grass and a body without lustre and 

emaciated ", the commentator draws attention to 

the epithet ahrdyagandham in the Balabharata. It must be noted here that 
the readings of the southern manuscripts of the Mah-bharata are more in 
agreement with the Tamil work, and therefore here is a clear instance where 
the author of the Tamil work has followed more the original Mahabharata 
mo-ih Bk Y 62—20 
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(of course the southern versions) than the Balabharata, D< (marg.) 
Q, M,.« continue. TG M , M, , 5 ) (om. lines 3-4) insert after 5 : 

lam samik?!J a * u Kausalya inspreksyam ntathociia 
virupam Hi oitrasla samkucyasm nimilita 
virapo hi jati capi durtiartiah parusah ktsah 
sagandhetaragandhas ca sarvatha duspradarsanah 
Critical notes on Mbh 1.100.4. 

In stanza 14 the author of the Tamil work clearly follows the 
Balabharata 27 when he makes Satyavatl say to Vyasa " let Ambalika get 
a child who will be like the sun, husband of lotus with long stem and like 
the moon too, ruling over the beautiful earth under his canopy.” 

In regard to the statement that Ambalika became pale with fear and 
shyness and filled with sorrow, which we meet with in the 15th stanza of 
the Tamil work, apparently therr is no disagreement between the Bala- 
bharata and the Mahabharata. 

oilakya set cainam uvaha lajjita 

oipanduratvam pura eva dauhrddt (Balabharata) 

Atnbalikam alhabhyagat rjim irjtva ca sapt lam 
visanna pandusanhfl'sa samapadyala hharata. 

Mbh. 1.100,15. 

Again Satyavatl invoked Vyasa and seeing him with fear Ambika made 
her friend and maid who was charmingly adorned with ornaments enjoy 
him 28 . This is also in agreement both with the Balabharata and the 
MahabhSrata 

vidagdhanaipathyavafi tadantikam yayaa (Balabharata). 
iatas svair hhii^anair dSsim bhu$ayitvapsaropamam 
-"mate Krutaya tatah kasipateh su{5. 

Mbh. 1.100.23 

27 kitmaram uipaduya lalta tadttam 

aiietyah 6/moalayam blwjena yah (BalabhSrata) 

Contrast these lines with the following in the Mbh. 

Jnaiivamsatya goptaram pilvjam vamsavardhanam 
dvitiyam kuruoamstuya rajanam datum arhati 
Mbh. 1.100.12a 

28 putialamperaiolimaTToruttlyaipptivao atyaQ awittal 

stanza 18, Sambhavasarga, line 4. 
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In a similar manner the Tamil work 23 follows both the Bilabharata 30 
and the Mahabharata, 31 in stating that the servant-woman captured the 
sage’s heart and he being thus charmed enjoyed her. 

But in stanza 20 we meet once again with another significant departure 
both from the Balabharata and from the Mahabharata. According to the 
Tamil work, Vyasa comes to Satyavatl and tells her that the servant-maid 
on account of her previous penance and on account of the boons she had 
obtained from the gods, was blessed to be the mother of Dharma, who will 
be called Vidura, proficient in fierce battle. In the Balabharata we are 
merely told that Yama who was a victim of a curse from the sage 
Apimandavya 32 would be born as Vidura to the servant-maid. (This 
was what Vyasa told Satyavatl). In the Mahabharata, Vyasa merely 
informs Satyavatl of the conception by the servant-maid and disappears. 33 
It is Vaisampayana who in his natation to Janamejaya, alludes to the 
curse by Animandavya in detail 

sa jajhe Vidmo tiama 

dharma Vidurarupaia sapat tasya mahatmanah 
Mai?d<wyasya 

Mbh. 1.100.27-26 
and 

sudrayariau alo Dharma manusah sambhavisyasi 

Mbh. 1.101.25 cd. 


29 Stnn’/a 19, Samhhavasarga, 

30 “ As the deer ii charmed by music so was the great sags who had conquered the live 
senses charmed by the servant-maid.’ ’ Bslabharata. 

31 kamopabhogena tu sah laspam tuflim agad rsih 
Imfa sahoplo ralrim maharfih priyamaijaya 

Mbh. 1.100.25. 

32 D 4 n 3 , S (except Gj M s ) and D 4 have ApimSadavya, while other manuscripts have 
different names for the sage as given hereunder r-Apimaedavya, Arjimaedavya, Animiedavya 
and SrlmSodavya. (See notes on 1 ,101 .24-25). 

33 sa dharmasyanrffo bhutuQ punarmotra sdnwlffQ C o 
iasyai garbham samavedya talralvantaradh^yola. 

Mbh. 1.100.29. 

Mo-m Bk Y 62— 20a 
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According to the Tamil work M Dhrtarasira was coronated as the king 
and PSndu as Senapati. By argwnentum ex silcntio we might say here that 
Dhrtarasira was ruling as the king according to Villiputlurar. What we 
are told in the southern versions of the Mahabharala is that though 
Dhrtarastra was crowned as king, Pandu was the actual ruler, 

BhismeQa raja kauraoyo Dhrtarastronhisecitah 


Dhrtara^jas tv aca\sastmi rdjyam na pratyapadyata 
avaratoac c a Vidtirah Paydus casin mahipatih 

Lines 2-8, No. 1 106,* Critical notes on 1 . 102.15 

PrthS served the sage Durvasas for twelve months with a single-minded 
devotion giving up all her youthful pleasures. 35 Whatever the sages 
asked her to do, no matter how difficult the tasks were, she carried out 
till his commands. 

Yatiyaturai ceyfau (stanza 28, line 2) 

eaateaa 

laritertaiu ruyiyatziaai 

stanza 29 lines I and 2. 

C/. sah yadyad ajnapayati sma duskpram (Balabharatam) 

and daihyajyakadiihir nilyam oymjanaih pratyaham subha 

sahasrasanlfhyair yogtndram samupdearad altarria 

Mbh. 1.1114*, 1-2. 

Prtha invoked Surya, but when he came she asked him not to touch her. 
Surya got angry and vehemently asked her why in that case she had 
invoked him and what might not they suffer who had taught her the 
mantra of invocation. 36 

Qf. barorni yavat tava mantraidyinam 

madiyasaporagavekitarn munim (Balabharatam). 
and yady evam manyase bhim \im ahoayasi Bhaskaram 

yadi mam avajanasi rtfh sa na bhavisyati 
maniradamm yasya ivam avalepma darpila 


34 Stanza 22, Sanibhautsarga. 

35 Stanzas 27, 28, 29 and 30, Sambhavasarga. 

36 Stanzas, 31-34, Sambbavasavtw. 
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Lines 12-14, Appendix 1, No. 59, Critical Edition of Mhb. 

Surya further says that she need not fear the wrath of her parents 37 
implying thereby that she would become a virgin again after yielding to 
him. 

Cf. kanyakflbhavam imam ca (no) hasyasi (Balabharatam). 

and uyapayatu bhayam te'dya kumaram prasarniktyase 

maya tvam capyanujhata pwiah kanya bhauigyasi 

Lines 18 and 19, Appendix I, No. 59, Mbh. 

Knnti then yielded to Surya and becoming beautiful like deluge-flames 
brought forth a boy )fl who was matchless and who could give such gifts 
that even gods like Indra might beg of him, just as the ocean broughL 
forth Cintamani 

C/. anupraoeiad ayam citmatejasah 
sikham Wagner adhikojjvlakclim 


alhepsitarthapratipadanarhalam 
upeyioamsum surabhartur artlimah 
asuia cintamatiim udhalejasam 
samudraoeleva nrpatmaja satam (Balabharata 19 ) 

Now Prth® again attaining to her former virginhood seeing her child 
who was worthy of her love with kaVaca-fcutidala embedded with gems, 
fearing the scandal from persons born of high clan, put him in a box, 
and closing it, sent it to a full river (stanza 39). In the Balabharata we 
are told that she had let it in the floods of the Ganges. In the Tamil 

37 Stanza 35, line 1, Sambhavasarga. 

33 Stanzas 36 to 3B, Sambhavasarga. 

39 Strictly speaking there are no corresponding verses in the Msbabbarata. 

ttfi final lato V'tatn sarvasaslrabbriam varam 
ammilikthaoacah srirnan deaasarhhalj srlya oilah 
sahojom /tana cam blbhral kuydato^yalilnnanab 
ajayata stifa/i Karnah earvalokei u utarutak* 
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work the name of the river is not mentioned. This is in perfect agreement 
with the statement made in the Adiparvan of Mahahharata 

Cf swasraoantyam apavadasankita 

sakhibhir aptabhir asat) amocayat ( Balabharata ) 
and guhamanapacaram tarn bandkupakfabhayat tada 

utsasarja jale KwU't taw kumaram saialfsanam 
Mbh. 1.104.13/“ 

In the regular svayamuara Kunti chooses Pandu (stanzas 44 and 45, 
Sambhavasarga) ; the king of Madra too of his own accord gave his 
daughter to Pandu and he married her. In the Balabharata we are told 
that Bhisma through his prowess in archery, captured Madri and married 
her to Pandu. In the Mahahharata it is said that Bhisma went and 
requested Madri a father to give her in marriage to Pandu and the king 
of Madra consented. 

Cf yatva Devaoratenapi madranam putabhedanam 
visrula trifu lokeftt Madri madrapates suta 


Pandorarthe parikrila dhanena mahata tada 
vivaham karayamasa Bh~t$mah pandor mahalmanah 
Mbh. 1.105.4, 5. 

When Pandu was cursed by Kindama, he straightway went to the 
forest to make penance 41 . According to the Mahahharata however 


40 However, in the Aranyakaparvan, in the aub-parvan Kundalaharapaparvan, we aro told 
that the box in which Karpa was placed wax felt placed in the Atvanadi which took it to the 
Carmapvati from which it travelled to the Yamuna and lastly it reached the Ganges. 

etlflm bahuvidham rajcm vilapya karatjam Pxlha 
auasrjala manfifatn asvanadyas tada jah 


nmfiifa tv asvanadyas s a yayrn Carmmoaftm naSm 
Camapvatydsca Yamunam Into Gahgam Jayama ha. 
Mbh. 3.292. 22-25. 

41 Stanza 52, Sambhavasarga. 
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he wanted to leave his wives and make penance, but being persuaded by 
them he took them also 

C/. tasmad ekpham e-haham ehaikasmin vanaspatau 

caran bhaiksam munir muydai carisyami mahimimam 
Mbh. 1.110,7. 

and 8 — artham kflmam sukham caiva ratim ca paramatmikam 
pratasthc saroam utsrjya sabha i yah hurupungavab 

Mbh. 1.110.38. 

Vyasa collected the fragments of the foetus that fell out of the womb 
of Gandhari and grouped them into a hundred and the remaining he 
put into a jar wishing that it should become a beautiful girl (stanza 72, 
Sambhavasarga). Possibly here the author of the Tamil work attempts 
to follow the southern version of the Mshabharata faithfully. But his 
work being only an epitome, he omits such details as Gandhari telling 
Vyasa with regret that she had no daughter. 

yadi riama mamapi syad duhitaika satadhikfl 
kllakriya bhaveyam oai putradauhilrasamvrta 

Appendix I. No. 63, lines 24, 25. Mbh. 

In the Tamil work 42 we are not told that Pandu was at fifst prevented 
by Madri from approaching her, as he remembered the curse. On the 
contrary she too easily succumbed to his overtures. 44 In the Balabharata 
as in the Mahabharata we are told that Madri did not so easily yield to 
him at the first instance, but on the other hand dissuaded him and that 
Pandu forcibly enjoyed her with the disastrous consequence that followed. 
Here is therefore another clear instance where the Tamil work departs 
both from the Balabharata as well as from the Mahabharata. 
tala ertam balad raja nijagraha rahogatam 
varyamayas taya devya Visphurantya yatha balam 
sa tu kamaparitatma tam sapam nanoabadliyata 
Madnm maithimadharmena gacchamano balad iva 

Mbh. 1.1 16.8-9. 

42 Stanzas 95-102, Sambhaviuarga, 

43 Stanza 98, SaraWiavasarga. 


toattiarruglaveuliliammukill^loyamtu vtln&l 
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In the Mahabharata we are told that MSdrl dissuaded Kuntl from 
entering the funeral pyre and showed the logic of her position that she 
alone should enter the fire for it was thi ougli enjoying her Pfiijdu died. 

mam cabhigamya ksirto'yam hanuid bhamlamtiamah 
tam ucchindyamasya I'crnan kathau nu yamasadane 

Mbh. 1.116.26. 

The Balabharata version is that because on account of her own fault 
Pandu died Madri requested Kuntl to allow her to enter the funeral pyre. 
But in the Tamil work we meet merely with the simple statement that 
Madri enters the funeral pyre only unable to bear separation from her 
husband. 

mulukiaaLaaatpuualiamoympauawitalal 
Stanza 105. line 4, Sambhavasarga. 

After Madri’s death, Kunli performed all the funeral riles of her dead 
husband through her sons and she went to Haslinfipurl through the 
desire of sages like Kasyapa who were dwelling on the foatuspjga mountains 
(stanzas 106 and 107, Sambhavasarga). In the Mahabharata however 
we are told that the avabhxtha was performed for Pandu and the sages 
took Kunti and her sons to Nagasa in order to hand over Paijdu's children 
to Bhl$ma and Vidura. 

Pat} riot avabhxtham kx tva devakalpa maharsayah 
Pancjol} putran puxaskrtya nagaram nagasahvayam 
gamant cakrire manah 

Mbh. 1.117.1 ~5ab. 

After 4ab T G inserts : 

Dharmam caiva puraskxtya s'restham maiim akarvata 
kuruksetram itah Kunfim lam saputram nayamahe 

Critical notes on Mbh. 1 .1 17.4. 

According to the version in the Mahabharata possibly only 
wn„ fnriY f,..' I,-, t-'hf. Satasrnafl mountain for it is clearly 
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stated that Madri entered the funeral pyre. The other uttara kriya 
was performed by Dhrtarastra and others in Varana. 

ityuktva iam citagnislham Dharmapatrii nararsabham 

madrarajatmaja turnam anvarohad yasasvint 

1.116.31 Mbh. 

kamabhogan parityajya s atas rngam ito galah 

pitrlokam gatah Pcndur itah saptcidasehani 
1.117.20 cd— 27. Mbh. 

tatah feaita ca raja ca BhtsmaSca sahabandhubhih 

Jadtth sraddham tada Pandoh sVadhamrtamayam tada 

adaya vivis uh patirah pttram varanasahvayam 

1.119.1-3 Mbh. 

3. Varanauata Sarga . 

During the course of a play with Duryodhana Bhima recognises a 
treachery of his cousin. He sees bees on the waters of the Ganges and 
recognises the spearheads placed in the river on whose tops alone the 
bees were seated. So Bhima jumps where the spears were not installed 
and escapes. 44 This story is not found either in the Balabharata or in 
the Mahabharata. But the other story of Bhima being bound by a rope 
of weeds when he was out of his senses on account of poison, and thrown 
into the Ganges 45 is found in ail the three works. But in the Tamil 
work we are told that he went to the nether world where he was bitten 
by serpants and their poison nullified the effects of the poison administered 
to him previously. 46 In the Balabharata what we are told is that Bhima 
reached the nether world unaffected by the spears through the kindness 
of fate. Similar is the version in the Mahabharata. 47 The Tamil work 
departs from the two in that in this context no reference is made to the 
spears. 

^ 4 Stanza 10, Varangvatosarga. 

^ Stanza 12, Varanavatasargfi. 

46 Stanzas 13, 14, VaranavataBatga. 

^ Appendix 1, No. 73, Cnbcal edition of Mbh. 
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Vasuki gives Bhima nectar from out of ten golden vessels.' 18 In the 
Mahabharata we are told similarly that Vasuki gave Bhima juice which 
could give him the strength of thousand elephants." 15 But in the 
Mahabharata it is stated the Vasuki did so because of the words of 
the maternal grandfather of Vasuki and Prtha. In theTamil work this 
is not mentioned. 50 We are merely told that Vasuki recognised Bhima as 
Vayu’s son. 

Cj. aryahena ca ilfftas san Ptthayas caryahcna tu 
rasam pibei \umard yam Ivayi prite mahahalah 
Lines 69-76, Appendix I, No. 73, Mbh. 

When Bhima was thus missed all the other four brothers searched for 
him in forests, in rivers and ponds. It is remarkable that this order of 
places is the same in the Mahabharata, the Balabharata as well as the 
Tamil work. 

udyanani oicitrani nadini ca saramsi ca 
Appendix I, No. 73, Critical notes on line 100, Mbh. 
kananew saratim smdhasu ( Balabharata ). 


kmatiyotaiycnkanun 

leliyar 

stanza 20, Varanavatasarga. 

Discussing the birth of Drona, the Tamil work 51 gives Menaka as 
the name of the woman whom Bharadvaja loved, while according to 
the Mahabharata 52 it is Ghrtacl. Again according to the Tamil work 53 
Bhlsma sent a message to Drona and accordingly he came to Hastinapurl, 
But the Balabharata as well as the Mahabharata say that only Bhlsma 
desired to invite Drona while the latter himself reached HastinSpuri. 
Drona came with his wife and child. It is to be remarked here that we 


58 Stanza 15, Varaijavatasarga. 

85 Lines 80-83, Appendix I, No. 73, Mbb. 

50 Stanza 15, VnranSvatasarga, 

51 Stanza 32, Varapfivatasarga. 

52 1.121,3. Critical edition of Mbb. 

53 -a 34 Varanavatasarga. 
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meet with the expression ‘ kaiyinmatalai ' A in the Tamil work in this 
context. This expression has to he ordinarily rendered into ‘ a chiid- 
m-arms that is, a child who is only a few months old, usually a suckling 
child. While narrating Drupada’s story to Bhisina Drona mentions 
that up to his fifth year, his child could not enjoy the ordinary pleasures 
of childhood owing to his extreme poverty. 55 Again when Bhisrna and 
Duryodhana entered into gadayuddha, by their demeanoui knowing the 
workings of their inner minds ASvathama (their guru’s son) using his 
might prevented them. 56 The epithet used for Asvatthaman here is 
significant — meyk^lvikaraikari (aperiyou the great one who was well versed 
in true learning. This shows that when Drona came to Hastinapurl 
Asvatthaman was considerably old and therefore the expression 
ftaiyiwnatalai could at best be rendered into only a ‘ boy Perhaps this 
expression was used to denote only affection as we are worlt to see parents 
endearingly calling even their very much grown-up sons * children \ 
In the Mahabharata of course we are told by implication that A^vathama 
was fairly grown up. 

Asoatthamanam ahuya Drono vacanam abravit 


ityulttoa Lu. tada parlhah padau jagraha paridaOah 

Mbh. 1.1381*, 1-6. 

Bhisma tells Drona that he will be at the head of their entire kingdom, 
being one of them. 57 This is in consonance with the Mahabharata 
version. 

Jiururiam asti yad oiltam rajyah cedam saratfrakam 
tvam eva paramo raja sarve ca \uravas tava 

1 . 1377 , 6 - 7 . 

In the Tamil work, we are told merely that a ring fell down in a deep 
well and Drona commanded all His disciples to take it out. Every one 
of them failed except Arjuna who by constructing a chain of arrows pulled 
out the ring. Then Drona commanded his disciples to shoot up arrows 

5<1 Stanza, VaramSvatasarga. 

55 Stanza 42, Vgra&avataBarga. 

56 Stanza 59, Vafapavatasargn. 

57 Stanza 47, Vafa^avataearga. 
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in such a manner as to pierce all the leaves of a banyan tree. Here too 
all failed except Arjuna. 58 In the Balabharala, all these anecdotes are 
not found. But in the Mahabharata what we aie told is that Drona fell 
out with his former friend, Drupada and lived in disguise in Hastinapuri. 
Pandavas and the Kauravas who were playing let drop a ring and a ball. 
They could not extricate these. Drona who was near by, on account 
of his marvellous skill in archery pulled these toy things out of the well. 
Both the Pandavas and the Kauravas were struck with wonder at this 
and fell at his feet and they informed all that had happened to Bhisma who 
thereupon entrusted them to Drona's care and thus he became their 
teacher. After the training was over Drona placed a bird called bhasa 
on a tree and asked his disciples successively to aim at this. They were 
asked one by one as to what they saw before them. Every one of them 
invariably told'their guru that they saw the tree as well as their own teacher 
in addition to the bird. They were disgraced and Arjuna alone who told 
Drona that he saw only the head of the bird was commanded to shoot 
which he did with success. It is clear that here the Tamil work entirely 
departs from both the Balabharata and the Mahabharata for here both 
the incidents are put together and narrated as having happened long 
after Drona became the teacher of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 59 

According to the Tamil work Upayaja and Yaja both officiate and 
perform a rite in consonance with Vedic injunctions for the progeny of 
Drupada. 60 Upayaja performing the sacrifice gave the havis (oblation) 
to Drupada ’s wife ; after she became Buch as not to touch ( tintal akiya pin 
....... .stanza 86, line 3, Varanavatasarga), Upayaja threw the oblation 

in the fire and in a moment made the son appear. The straight-forward 
interpretation of the line th.ital akiya pin would be only ‘ after she became 
an untouchable ’. (Possibly according to the author of this work she 
was in her menstrual period and therefore only she could not take the 
oblation). It seems to us straining too much to interpret the line, ‘ as 
her not touching the oblation on account of her pride Such an inter- 
pretation does not seem warranted. The commentator says that such 
an interpretation is given in consonance with what is found in the 

58 Stanza 51, Vanujavataaarga. 

59 1.122.10-10. Additional linos, No. 1365 and 1.123,43-66. 

^ Stanza 95, Varahavatasarga. Incidentally it might he remarked that according to the 
ttaa V-u zj.o* Itojtd and Uuavjia waa the purohita. 
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Bnlabbarata and in the Mahabharata as well. Bui here is a Gordian knot. 
In the critical edition of the Adiparvan there is no reference, in this 
particular context, to this story of Yaja and Upayaja performing a saciifice 
for the sake of a son and a daughter to be born to Drupada with a view 
to kill Drotja and to marry Arjuna respectively. Thus the Gordian knot 
is cut by the critical edition of the Parvan in the context which omits 
the whole episode connected with the sacrificial performance of Yaja 
and Upayaja on behalf of Drupada , 61 

61 This story of Yaja and Upayaja performing a racrifice for the hcnefit of Drupada is 
However met with in another conlext m the critical edition (1.155), which agrees substantially 
with the narration of the episode in Appendix ], No. 79. When Yaja calls upon the queen to 
come forth and greet the mithuna (a pair) the biilh of which is imminent then Pf$ali’s reply is 
ns follows : — 

My face is un smeared and I exude holy odours (Appendix I, No. 79, line 100). 

The next line which completes Pvsati's reply can he construed only in the following way if 
it is to yield any satisfactory sense : 

(I) 1 am nol your wife ; for the sake of progeny, however, do what is in my interest. 

I lerc we do not know whuL to make of the wards mania priyc which by no means can be 
comti ued so as to go well with tin* doubtful character of the response. It is the word pralyaj^hifafe 
in line 117 in the same section that gives some support to the view that Pfjnu's response is not 
exactly a favourable one. On the other hand since her response, if at all unfavourable, does not 
upset the ritual and since there is a stereotyped repetition as it were of her response in the 
description of the second parL of the ritual which is a replica of the first part, it is also possible 
to suppose that the pra/i/o^i/ana or rejection was a sort of mock — ceremonial, which is not unusual 
in Lhe Vedic ritual or this word, may be understood in the primary sense of * response ’ and not 
‘ rejection 

On the whole this section in the Appendix and particularly the verse translated in part above 
as well as the corresponding section and verse in the critical edition leave much to be desired 
so far as syntax goes. 

We owe to Prof. Apte the interpretation of this hopelessly difficult passage in Appendix I, 
No. 79. 

It is therefore clear that the attempt of the Commentator of the Tamil work to interpret the 
line ‘tirjtalakiya pin' as he does believing it to be in consonance with the supposed version of the 
Mahabharata does not bear any stamp of justification whatsoever. 

1.155.35 a and c read slightly different from the first halves of both the lines 100 and 101, 
Appendix I, No, 79. But these do not affect our remarks regarding the Tamil commentary in 


any wa 
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Dhrlarastra failed in his aLtempt to make Duryodhana feci the justice 
of Yudhisthira being installed as prince. 62 On the contrary DhilarSsJra’s 
mind itself undergoes a change and he tells Bhlsma and Vidura of the 
enmity in the heart of Duryodhana against the PJndavas. He suggests 
that the Kauravas and the Pantjavas must be separated. 01 Both Bhisma 
and Vidura reply that as ever from childhood, the Kauravas were hating 
the Pandavas, the former who would not listen to any advice should have 
to be left to themselves. 54 Dhrtarastra thereupon called the minister 
Purocana who could not maintain the balance of justice. 65 Duryodhana 
and Purocana as well as Dhrtarastra 65 enter into a treacherous consultation 
and decide to invite the Pandavas to live in Varanavata and accordingly 
the place VaranSvata Was renovated. 62 Dhrtarastra asked the Pandavas 
then to go Varanavata making Purocana their minister. All of them 
with KuntI went to Varanavata and worshipped Siva, the presiding deity 
of the place. The Pandavas were ruling there, but a suspicion arose 
in their minds about Purocana when they saw the lac-palace. One of 
those who were employed in building up this lac-palace came to Bhima 
and apprised him of the entire treachery as well a3 a way of escape. 
Bhima rewarded him and was on the alert. 68 The treacherous consul- 
tation with Purocana as well as an architect informing Bhima of the whole 
treachery of the lac-palace are not met with in the Balabharata. Here 
the Tamil work is more in agreement with the Mahabharala.'’ 9 

4. Vetrakfya Sarga. 

After Ghatotkaca was born both Hidimba and the boy take leave of 
the Pandus. 70 This is in agreement with the Mahabharata version where 

62 Stanzas 100— tOt, Vamnavatasavga. 

65 Stanzas 103-105, Varnnavatazarga. 

64 Stanza 106, Varanavataaarga. 

65 Stanza 107, Varanfivatasitrga, 

66 In the Mahabharata Dhttar&atra is not In the picture. Sea 1,132,1-2. 

67 Stanzaa 108-111, Varantvatasacga. 

58 Stanzaa 112-125, Vac .nSvatasarga. 

69 1.132-135. Critical edition ofMhb. 

70 Stanza 32, VetralcTyasarga. 
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WC arc told llial at tlic lime of Bhima's marriage with Hidimbo it was 
agreed that she should leave him after the birth of a son, which agreement 
she kept up. 

(jaoatkolena bliaoati pulrasyotpadanam subhe 
laoalkalam gami^yami laaya saha sumadhyame. 

11561 *, 2-3. 

and sanwasasamayo jirna ity abhasata tam tatah 

Hidimba samayam kxttia stwm gatim pratyapadyala. 

Mbh. V I43'36. 

Pandavas then in the disguise of Brahmins well versed in Vedic lore- 
reached Vetrakiya. In the Tamil work 71 it is called a town (nagar) as it is 
in the Balabharata. But according to the Mahabharata they reached the 
city called Ekacakra and only the place which they occupied in it was 
called Vetrakiya. The eminent Brahmins of that place vied with each 
other in welcoming the Pandavas. 72 

Vetrakfyagrhe raja nayam nayam ihdsthitah 
aniimayam janasyasya yena syad adya sa'svalam 

Mbh. I-148-9. 7 ' 

We meet with a departure in regard to a minor point in the Tamil work 
from both the Mahabharata and the Balabharata version. According to 
the Tamil work, the asura Baka lived in a forest close to Vetrakiya, 74 
while both according to the Balabharata and the Mahabharata Baka lived 
on the banks of the Jumna. 

ito gauyutimatTesti Yamtmagahvare guha 
tasyam ghorah sa oasati jighamsuh pumsadakflh 
Baka nama sa namna oai duflatma raksasadhamah 

Mbh. 1-1626*. 1-3. 

71 Stan /<! 33, Vctrakiyasarga. 

72 Stanza 34, VetraklYaaurga. 

We have the following variants for gthc §, K (oxespt K^) graho ; N 3 gxho , G l .4.5 pure 
G3 has viprakiryagrha for veiraklyagrhc. 

^ Stanza 39, Vctmlrfyasargn. 
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5. Draupadimalayitla Sarga. 

The stanzas : which describe nature which was indicative of the coming 
joy to the Pandavas, on their way to Draupadl’s svayariivora have no 
parallel in the Balabharata as well as the Mahabhorata. In the svayamvara, 
after his speech, Dhrstadytimna himself showed all the princes that were 
assembled there to DraupadI according to both the Mahabharata and the 
Balabharata. But according to the Tamil work it was the foster-mothers 
who did this. 76 

taneoamuktva Drupadasya putrah 
pascadidam draupadim abhyuvaca 
ncunna ca gotrepa ca harrrorm ca 
samhirtayams tan ntpatin samefan. 

Mbh. 1.176.36. 

In the Tamil work Sisupala is mentioned, 77 before Jarasandha 78 and 
Bhagadatta. 77 In the Balabharata Bhagadatla is mentioned before 
Sisupala. In the southern version of the Mahabharata the same order 
as that found in the Balabharata is followed. 811 In the Tamil work Nila, 
a Pandyan king, as well as a Cola king and a Cera king arc also mentioned. 81 
All the Tamil kings arc not mentioned in the Balabharata, although Nila 
is mentioned there as Mahismatinatha. Of course in the Mahabharata 
Nila is mentioned as one of the celebrated kings. The southern version 
of the Mahabharata makes mention of the Tamil kings although Nila 
is not spoken of as the king of Pandya. 

piindijakf.ralacolcniiras Irayas tretagnayo yatfta 
asane?u Cirajante asam agasiyam asritah 
1.1816*. 

Nilas Citrayudhas .tatha 

Mbh. 1.177.10 b. 


78 Stanzas 11-21, DraupadimSlaiyittaaorgd. 

76 Stanza 3k Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

77 Stanza 42, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

78 Stanza 43, DraupadimalaiyUtaaarga. 

79 Stanza 44, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

88 1.172.12 A; 1819*. line 3. The Critical edition omits Sisupala 'a name altogether here, 
81 Stanza 45 45, Draupadimalaiyittaearga. 
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When Karna strung up the how, it struck his diadem-adorned head 82 
and he fell down. Kama merely succeeded in bending the bow to such 
an extent as to make the interval of space between the two extremities 
as short as a hair could pass through, according to the Balabharata also. 

capam mahantam iapanasya mnan 

adhijyamatanvati romamutre 

sa tam oicilysp.a (Bilabharata). 

In the Mahabharata we are told however that just at the time when 
Kama was about to aim at the target, Draupadi cried aloud that she 
would not marry a charioteer's son. He thereupon threw the bow in 
sorrow and returned. 83 

Arjuna conquered Karna in the ensuing fight and Bhima too 
overpowered Salya. Both the vanquished fled thereupon saying that it 
was inglorious to fight with the brahmins, no matter whether they won 
or lost. 84 In the Balabharata we are told that when fight ensued between 
the two pairs, Karna and Arjuna, fsalya and Bhima, the other kings were 
mere spectators admiring their valour. Substantially there is agreement 
here between the Tamil work and the Mahablurata version. 

tad a&hutalamam dutoa sarve ie duratah sthitah 

1.1864*, 2. 

hjiyaiam avaharo’ smad yuddhad brahnvjasamyutdt 

Mbh. 1.181,31 ab. 

The other kings began to suspect at this stage about the true identity 
of Bhima and Arjuna who were in the disguise of Brahmins. These 
kings were prevented from fighting further by Krsna and they turned 
back. 85 According to the Mahabharata Arjuna and Bhima vanquished 
Karna and Eaalya and when the kings gathered together with a view to 
begin a fresh fight Krsna prevented it. 86 

The things that happened subsequent to Pandavas' reaching their 
temporary house were reported to Yagasena by spies and rejoicing at this 

82 Stanza 53, Draupadimfilaryiftasai'gd. 

^ 1.1827*, stanzas 1-3. 

fil * Stanzas 61-62, Draupadinulaiyiltatarga. 

85 Stanza 63, Draupadimllaiyittaaorga. 

86 Mbh. 1.181.32, Appendix I, No. 99, linn 4-10 refer to Dharoia conquering Durjodham. 

MO' hi Bk Y 62-^21 
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news all his doubts being dispelled, he came to where they were residing 
and took them all to his own palace. 87 Accoiding to the Mah'hhfirata 
version however, Dhrstadyumna himself followed the Pandavas 
unobserved and in hid ng himself noted everything which he subsequently 
reported to his father whereupon D.upada sent his purohita to quell 
further doubts about their identity and later through messengers he got 
them to his place. Among all the things that were placed before them 
they took only the weapons. This made it clear to D/upada that they 
were not Brahmins, but only the Pandavas and be sealed them therefore 
on thrones embedded with lustrous gems. 88 In the Mahubharata we 
are further told that at the request of D.upada, the Pandavas revealed 
their identity and told him everything that had happened after they left 
the lac-palace. 

Dhtiiaiyumnas ta pahcalyah pr$tkatah hprunandanau 
anoagacchat lada ycmlau Bhargavasya nivesanam 

Mbh. 1.181.1. 

Dhjsladyunmah soimkanam prabarho 
vrttam yatha yaw hrta ca ftrfno 

Mbh. 1.185. led. 

talas sa raja Drupadah prahrslah 
purohitam pre'.ayam latra cakre 

Mbh. 1.185. 14 ab. 

pahealarajasya saimpato' nyah 
tatrajagamasu naro doifiyah 
Mbh. 1.185.28 be. 

atkramya sardani vajurti tatra 
sangramihany avivlsur nxdirah 
Mbh. 1.186.14 cd. 

papraccha cainam dharmatma yatha te pradmtah pura 
sa tasmai sarvam acakhyao emupurvyena pandavah 
Mbh. 1.187.14. 

87 Stanza 68, Dlaupeditrulaiyiftasarga. 

88 Stanza 69, Draupadim’laiyittaGarg*. 

With the exception of PSn&VM being seated on thrones all the rest is found in the MahShbarata. 
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According lo the Tamil work Nllayani became Indrasena and married 
Maudgalya, whose mind was fixed on penance and therefore he deserted 
her. At the time of desertion, much overpowered by her love towards 
him, Indrasena asked him as to what she was to do separated from him. 
He advised her to make penance for Siva and she followed his advice. 89 
The Mahabharata also says also at the time of desertion Indrasena requested 
Maudgalya to take her too with him. He cursed her thereupon to be 
born as Drupada's daughter and marry five husbands because she was 
impeding his penance. Then she made penance for Siva. 

pras'ida bhagavan mahyam na mam utsra:tum arhasi 
avitrptasmi brahmar;e kamanam hjcimaseoanat 

Appendix I, No. 100, lines 71-72, Mbh. 

yasmat tvam mayi nissan^a hy aoaltfuvyam prabhahase 
at aranti topooighnam iasma c chrnu. t)aco mama 
bhavisyasi rirlokp iaam- rajaputri yasasvini 
pahcalarajasya suta Drupadasya mahatmanah 
bhavitaras tu te tatra patayah pahca visruiah 

Appendix I, No. 100, lines 75-79, Mbh. 

After Siva made his appearance, Indrasena bathed in the Canges and 
was weeping alone. The tears streaming from her eyes fell into the 
waters and became transformed into a cluster of beautiful golden lotuses. 
Indra looked at this wonder and approached her asking her what it was. 50 

Once in Naimi^aranya, the devas were performing a sacrifice. Yama 
in his difea, engrossed in ceremonial rites could not perform his legitimate 
duties. Hence the earth was overcrowded. Gods like Indra, Candra, 
Varuna and Kubera, fearing much this state of affairs, went to Brahma, 
who told them that from out of their semen another person born like 
Yama, would destroy the overpopulation. These gods were coming from 
celestial regions to earth and were going towards Naimisararya. They 
saw a golden lotus in the Ganges and marvelled at it. Then Indra 
approached the girl that was near the lotus and asked her what it was. 
This is the version in the Mahabharata. 91 


89 Stanzas 79-80, Draupadim’laiyittaserga. 

90 Stanza 82, Draupadimilaiyittasarsa. 

91 Mkb. 1.189.1-12. 

MO-nt BRY 62*-21a 
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Indra {ell down on account of the anger of Siva and Siva further look 
him to a cave and showed him four other Indras with vajriiyudha in their 
hands. 92 According to the Mahibharata-version also, Siva warned 
him not to commit the same fault of indifFcrence and showed him a cave 
saying “ enter here which contains others like you Indra said, “ let 
me not be like them. ” Siva got wild, “ since you insulted me on account 
of your youth enter here ! ” 

tam ahraVid bkagavan ugrateja 
maivam ptmah sa!{ra krthah kathmdt 

Mbh. 1.189.18cd. 

oivriya caioavisa madhyamasya 
yatrasate taadvidhal) suryabhasah 

Mbh. !.189.l9cd. 

so lan abhiprek?ya babhuva duhbhitah 
kaccin naham bhavita oai yatheme 

Mbh. 1.189.20. 

darim e/am pravisa ivam satakrato 
yan mam balyad miamamslhah puraslal 

Mbh. l,189.21cd. 

All the former four Indras along with the new one worshipped Siva 
who told them that they should become husbands of Indrascna. There- 
upon these gods came to be boi n on earth. 91 In the Mahubharata also 
we are told that Siva told all the five Indras in the caves, “ Be born on 
earth as kings of men on account of your insult to me ; and then marry 
her (Indrasena) who also will be born as a king’s daughter. After expiating 
your fault through your righteous rule come hack again to the celestial 
regions." All the five Indras then requested him to grant Yama, Vayu, 
Indra and Aavini-devas as their future fathers. Siva granted them this 
boon. 

yanim same mmufim avisadhoam 
Mbh. 1.189.25 b. 

tam capy e}6m ybsitam lokabpntam 
sriyam bharyam vyadadhan manusesu 
Mbh. 1.189.29 cd. 
agantarah pwarevendralokam 
svaharmana purvajitam maharham 

Mbh. 1.18926 ab . 

92 Stanzas 83 and 84, Draupaditn-Iaiyigasarga. 

93 Stanza 85, Draupadimllsiyittaaarga, 
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There is a significant departure in the Tamil work from both the 
Balabharata as well as the Mahabharata in the matter of Draupadi’s 
marriage with the Pandavas. Here alone it is mentioned that she went 
around the five each time she wedded the Paijdavas one after the other. 94 
Possibly Villiputturar had in mind the line babhuva konyaiua gate gate 
’Aanf." 

When the Pandavas were flourishing in Pancalanagara Dhftarastra 
held a consultation with his ministers and decided to give the kingdom 
that was his due to Dharmaputra, The Tamil work departs from both 
the Mahfibharata and the Balabharata in that according to its version 
only some messengers were sent and not Vidura for inviting Pandavas 
to Hastinapuri. 96 


6. lndraprastha Sarga. 

When the Paijdavas went to the awe-mspiring forest called 
Khandavapraslha, Krsna was thinking as to how they were to live there. 
He thought of Indra who immediately came along with Visvakarma. 
Indra commanded Visvakarma to build up a marvellously beautiful city. 
This command was carried out and the city won the admiration of every 
one. This is according to the Tamil version (stanzas 8-12, 
Indraprasthasarga). The Tamil work gives also a description about the 
city lndraprastha (stanzas 13-26). Such a description is not found in 
Balabharata. Both the Mahabharata and the Balabharata tell us merely 
that the divine carpenter said to Kffna that he had come through the 
command of Indra who had asked him to build a city for the Pandavas. 
Then Visvakarma built the charming city, named after Indra.” A long 
description of lndraprastha is found in the MahSbharala also. 99 
According to the Tamil version the Pandavas entered the city and 


94 Stanza 96. Draapadimainiyiltasdrga. 

95 Mbh.U90.14d. 

96 Stanzas 107. 108, Dfaupadimllaiyittasarga, 

C(. Mbh. 1.195.-1,197. 

and iido ja same Viduro Dhttawiirasya saima/ 

s dtftsam Yajnasutaapa * • 

Mbh. 1.198.7. 

97 1.1987". 

98 Mbh. U99J9-49, 
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Vidvakarma showed it to them. The Pandavas climbed up a gopura 
and went into raptures over the new city built up for them. 5 "’ Only 
a few of the descriptions here are in agreement with those found in the 
Balabharata which has ten slokas upon Visvakarma showing the beautj' 
of the city to Dharma. All this is not found in the Mahsbharata. 

7. Arjimatirthoyalia Sarga. 

Arjuna in his tirthayatra met Ulupi while he was bathing in the Ganges. 
He fell in love with her and followed her to the nether world where he 
married her. 100 In both the MahabhSrata and the BalabhSrata it is 
mentioned that Ulupi fell in love with him and took him to her palace 
in the nether world. 

apakrsto mahabahur nagarajasya kanyaya 
antarjale maharaja ultipya haniayarmya 

Mbh. 1.2 06. 13.- 

and rluloa soapitur vesma riito'yam Paij&t-iumdanah 

1 . 2022 *. 

All the places mentioned in the Tamil work which Arjuna visited after 
hathing in the Yamuna, namely, Sesagiri, Kancipura, Tiruvannamalai, 
Tirukkovalur, Tiruvenrieynallur, Tiruvatikai, Tiruvayintirapuram, 
Citambara and Maturai, 101 are not found in the Balabharata, which 
merely says that Arjuna went to the land of the Colas in the south, then 
to Manalurpura of the Pandyas, where he met and married Citrangada ; 
afterwards went to Setu and came back and again met Citrangada and 
left bis child with his father-in-law, he reached Gokarnaksetra after 
visiting a few places in the West. In the Mahabharata also Arjuna’s 
marriage with Citrahgacla is mentioned. In the Balabharata however 
we are told that Arjuna married her in the ordinary way and not first by 
gandharva form of marriage, 102 and lived with her for a long time. 
Arjuna allowing his son to be adopted by the Pandya king is found in all 

90 Stanzas 27-37, Indraprafithasarga. 

100 Stanza 3, Arjuna’s tlrthayatr3sarga. 

101 Stanzas 11-55, Arjurm’s tirthayrtrasargn. 

102 Stanza 29, Arjuna’s tlrthayttrtaarga. 

After Arjuna’s identity was known the Inns of Pandya rejoiced et the news and gave her to 
him willingly celebrating the ordinary marriage (stanzas 33-41). 
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the three works, According to the Mahabharata Arjuna went to Manalur, 
aaw Catrahgada and fell in love with her. He went to her father and 
told him his desire. The king rejoiced at this knowing him to be Arjuna 
and married his daughter to him with the agreement that the son born 
to Arjuna through her should be given to Citravahana for adoption . 105 

This happy alliance between the Papdavas and the Paijdyas is mentioned 
not only in the Visnu purana and the Bhagavata purana, but also found 
mentioned in Naccinarkiniyar’s commentary on Tolkappiyam, the oldest 
Tamil work. In the folk-song Alliaracanimalai of Pukalentippulavar, 
Citrangada is the heroine Alii. The old Tamil works speak of Pandyas 
as Paiicavar, reminding us of the happy relationship between the two. 
One of the old Tamil poets, Mutinakaraya, goes to the extent of mentioning 
that not only this Citravahana Pandya, but also a Cera king, Utiyan by 
name, took part in the Mahabharata war. In the celebrated CilappatikSram 
again we are told that even a Cola king helped the Pandavas. As a matter 
of fact, the oldest Tamil poets time in and time out laid stress on the 
Pandava-Pandya alliance. For instance in one of the Tamil poems 
attributed to Kbtamana, who is believed to have lived according to the 
great Naccinarkiniyar in the first Sangam period, we find a reference to 
Dharmapulra . 104 All these show that there was no antagonism or hostility 
between the north and south of India, in very ancient times. 

Before Arjuna reached Gokarna he transformed five crocodiles into 
divine nymphs, who were suffering from a curse Indra . 105 In the 
Balabharata this is not mentioned- So it is clear that Villiputturar 
follows here the original Mahabharata , 106 except in the matter of stating 
that it was due to Indrasapa {intiran vencapattal) that the divine nymphs 
were crocodiles. But even this discrepancy can be explained away as the 
commentator suggests by taking Indra (inliraa) as Munindra (mumnthan). 
Arjuna reached Dvaraka after leaving the sages who followed him in 
Gokarna and in order to obtain SubhadrS he took up the garb of 
a Sanyasin . 107 The Balabharata version is that from Gokarna, Arjuna 
went to Prabhasa where he left those who followed him and in order to 


103 1.207.13-23: and Not. 2035*. 2036* and 2037* in the critieal notes on then stanas. 
IM Kalki, October 1, 1943, pp. 37-38. 

* 03 Stanza 48. Aiiunafrthayctrafiarga. 

106 Mhb. U08 and 1.209. 

1°7 Stanza 49, Arjunatlrthayttrtsarga. 
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obtain Subhadra ho disguised himself ns a Sanyasin and (honghl of Krsna 
who came and left Arjuna m Raivatakagiri and reached Dvaralca. The 
Mabibharata version is substantially in agreement with Lhis. ,<w 

Subhadra began to entertain sonic suspicion in hoi mind about the 
Sanyasin and asked him one day as to whal his place was. He thereupon 
replied that it was Indraprastha. She made cmjuiiies about all the 
PSndavas excepting Arjuna. Arjuna asked hei why she had forgotten 
him. One of her attendants then replied that Subhadra de'iberalely 
omitted Arjuna’s name as she was to wed him. This attendant further 
told him that they had heard that Arjuna had gone on tirthayalra. Now 
Arjuna revealed his identity. 1 ® In the Balabhaiata as well as the 
Mahtbharata it is Subhadra herself who asks the Sanyasin where Arjuna 
was." 0 

After Arjuna left Dvaraka for Indraprastha with Subhadra, Balarama 
learns the news and with his entire army as well as the Yadukula kings 
fights with Arjuna. 111 According to the Mahabharata as well as the 
Balabharala, Balarama only wanted to fight with Arjuna along with 
an array of Yadava warriors, but he was appeased by Krsna’s words. 1 12 

8. KHandaoaiahana Sari’ti. 

When Agni was burning the Khandava forest, Maya cried aloud 
“ Arjuna 1 save me." Krsna with eyes red and holding up the lustrous 
Cakrayudha in his hand showed him mercy." 1 According to the 
Mahabharata, Agni did not burn Maya, after Krsna himself with 
Cakrayudha desisted from killing him, since Maya sought protection 
from Arjuna, which Arjuna promised. 1 " 

From an examination of the entire Adiparva of VilliputturSr Bharatam 
in Tamil, which we have given above, it is clear that the work was not 

los 1.210.1-15 at, No. 204*4 ani 1.210. 15 ci. 

109 Stanzas 63-68, ArjunaCrthayrtUlsarga. 

Appendix I, No. 114, lines 117-135. 

I!1 Stanzas 79-81, Arpmat'rOiayttrCsargd. 

112 MWt. 1.212.25-213.12. 

113 Stanza 74, Khtndavadalismasarga. 

Mbit. 1.219.37-40. 
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meiely based on Agastya's epitome as was once supposed. 11 ' 1 ' No doubt 
as VilhputtuiJr intended to write only an epitome of the gieat work, 
he must have used the Bdabharata also. Such a thesis cannot be contested 
in view of the ample evidence which we have shown in the foregoing 
paras. There can be no doubt that Villiputturai must have had access 
also to several versions of the great epic in many Puranas. But it is 
quite evident lhat he had mainly in view the original Mahabharata, 
obviously thiough the southern recension of the epic, A complete 
evaluation as to how far he was indebted to the Balabharata as well as 
to the other Puiamc versions is undoubtedly necessary. But this is 
a task which we have not set ourselves to here. Many other problems 
also arise such as his dividing the work into Sargas and his use of peculiarly 
Sanskntised compounds 11 ’’ as well as modifications of numerous Sanskrit 
words . 110 We have confinedourselvcs,,mthispaper, only to the Adiparvan 
mainly for reasons of space . 117 But it is needless for us to point out that 
it will be most fruitful to subject the entire Tamil work to a detailed 
comparison with the whole of the Mahahharata, Using fully all the 
apputalm ciilicu s which is furnished by the Ciitical Edition. 

VlRiflutlurai-B/iaratami Introd pp 4-7 (Adiparva). See also Introtl to Aranyulcaperva, 
p 5 end to VirSlapoTvd. p 2 

1 1 5 Sco foi mstAUcc the (alpui usn compound vayaniiw consisting of Sons tut voj os and Tamil 
mini Stanza 123, Km ukulasai gd 

Cf. also OitianaU Bom Sanskrit viual-^-nafi. Very significant is the epithet lied compound 
akpm.am<-W uruhyulalijatj, stanza 45, line 3, Vdia n avatdBarga " he from whom truth has left, 
meaning " you who have given up truth I ” We need hardly point out here that many a problem 
m syntax and stylistics at ises from this intei eating, melodious poem of VilliputtiirSi . 

Cf. ogam Vaku'sikaiain, evidently horn Sajwhtil bahu-stkhma (stanza 71, line 3, VnranavaUsarga). 

116 Tot instance iiian. paruu for Quin/Q, palm lcspectively, stanza 34m Vnmnnvafemrga. 

1 17 We ai e indebted to Prof Ka ire for suggesting this interesting subject to us. 

A word aboutihe method of translrteiation followed in this paper as applied to the Tamil paBbagCh 
uted here may be felt to be irecessaiy. We have not taken into account the pi case phonetic 
valuet, of the sounds transcribed by the traditional Tamil alphabet. For purposes of convenience, 
wc have assumed for instance that there ore no voiced oi aspnoto stops in any position. But 
foi well known Sansknt words such as pioper nouns, we have followed the more usual method 
Mi transhteiatmg accurately, even when these words occur in the Tamil passages, e.g. Duryodhana. 




TRANSLATIONS' OF THE MAHABHARATA INTO ARABIC 
AND PERSIAN. 

By 

Shaikh Chand Husain. 

Transmission of ancient lore fay translations from one language 
into another, is one way of enriching a civilisation. During the 
Muslim rule, the earliest effort that seems to have been made in this 
direction, was almost in the very first century 1 2 of the birth of Islam, 
although that effort could not bear satisfactory fruit until the establishment 
of the ‘ Abbasid Caliphate. Of the earlier ‘ Abbasids, the regimes of 
Harunu’r-Rashid and his son Ma’mun are well-Imown for the translation 
activities of their courts. Scholars and learned people from other religions, 
sects and nations, who were amply patronised by the Caliphs, succeeded 
in bringing out complete translations into Arabic of a good many Latin, 
Greek Roman, PahlawT and Sanskrit works that were considered useful at 
that lime. Philosophy, Mclapbaysiscs and Logic, Ethics and Moral 
Sciences i Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology ; Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology and Geology, Poetics, Rhetoric and Oratory; History, 
Geography and Anthrolpology ; Works dealing with Religions, Sects' 
Superstitions, Legends, Romances, Fables, Tales and Fiction ; 
Medicine and Surgery — in fact a number of works bearing upon all these 
subjects was undertaken for translation into Arabic. It was with the help 
of the knowledge and informat ion contained in these works that the Muslims 


1 As this paper deal# only with the Ma/jabfiarata. I have not taken into consideration other 
works — multifarious in number — which were translated into Arabic and Persian. I propose to 
de») with this wider problem in a separate paper “ Muslim interest in Sanskrit learning,' "-to be 
published later, 

2 ^specially the tJ mayyad period, when Syrians and Jewa rendered into Arabic a number of 
hooka ; flee Nicholson, Lit. Hut. a/ the Arabs (Cambridge 1930), 358. 
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achieved an 'unprecedented success in their scientific and other 
pursuits, and it is again on account of their unsparing labour that many 
a gem of world-knowledge has been rescued from perishing. It need not 
particularly be pointed out that in the above work of Lianslalion Sanskrit 
and Indian works received a paramount attention . 

Dr. Mawlawi Sayyid Sulaitnan Nadwi has given in his masterly work 
entitled ‘ Arab wa Hind Kay Talluqat, Allahabad 1930, a complete and 
descriptive list of all those Sanskrit works that were translated into Arabic. 
But as we are here concerned with the Mahabhmaia alone we need not 
go into any lengthy discussion about other works translated from the 
Sanskrit language. 

So far as our knowledge goes the earliest effort to transmit the Mahabha- 
rata lore was made in Pahlawi, through which language some of its stories 
and legends were translated into the Arabic by Ibou'l Mliqsffa 11 in bis 
Arabic classical work, the Kalita wa Dimna. 1 The present Arabic classic 
of the Kalila Wa Dimna is therefore the first work thnl contains stories 
borrowed from the Mahabhataia. 

Another Arabic work which contained some Malwbharata stories is the 
original of the present Persian work, the Mujmalit’t-Taultmklj' ai which 
an incomplete but unique copy is preserved in the Bibliothcque du Roi at 
Paris (MS, No. 62). This unique copy was described at different times 
in the Journal Asiatique by M. QuATREMERE and M. Mont, An abstract 
from it containing the Mahabharata legend was published by M. Rainaud, 
T Institute, Paris, in 1843 in his work which bore tbe title : “ Fragments 
/bates et Persons , inddits, relatifis d l'Inde, anterieurement au Xle 
siecle de lere cheriiienne "(that is, “Unpublished Arabic and Persian 
Fragments about India before the eleventh century of the Christian Era 1 ). 


^ The Persian RhtbiO, 11 better known as “ ‘Abdullah lbnu‘l-Muqa(W, who was put to death 
(clrc.AD, 760) by order of the Caliph Manaflr, made several translations from the PehlevI or Midddle 
Persian literature into Arabic’ - Nicglson, op . cil 346. 

4 The original Sanskrit was rendered into PahlawT, from which Lmgua?e Ibnu'l-Mvqaffa' 
made hi* famous version into Arabic. 

^ EluoT and Dawson, Hist, of India etc,, 1, 100 ; also see Movrlawt Sayyid SutaimSn 
Nadwi," Arab m Hind Kay Tallwjat, 159-59. 
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This was accompanied hy a translation in French by ihe editor. My 
friend and colleague Dr. R. G. Harshe 5 * published an English transla- 
tion of the French version, with extensive and critical notes which throw 
a good deal of light upon the Muslim view of the Mahabharata, In the 
introduction to this Mujmalu -t-Tauia rijkh, the author says 6 1 — 

" I have seen an ancient bool; of the Hindus which Abu Salih bin 
Shu’aib bin Jam! 7 translated into Arabic from the Hindwani language 
(Sanskrit). This work was translated into Persian (' from the Arabic 
in 417 A. H. (1026) A. D. by Abu -1 Hasan 'Ali bin Mubammad 
al JIU, Keeper of the library at Jurjan for a Chief of the D.lmiles. The 
book I saw was in the hand-writing of the author, and bore the dale 
above given. It is a custom of the Hindu writers on philosophy 
to put speeches into the mouths of beasts and birds as in the hook of 
Ka’Ma ula Dinara, and accordingly many such speeches are introduced 
into this book. 1 have here introduced the (account of the) origin 
of the kings and a short history of them, and I have copied it because 
it is not to be found anywhere else — but God knows. 

The above quotation from the introduction to the Mujmalu -t-Tawari^h 
makes it abundantly clear that the Mahabharata legend, as contained in it, 
was directly translated into Persian from the Arabic version. These 
stories are" almost verbatim the same as they are at present preserved in 
the Mahabharata ' ." 

The impetus, which the earlier ‘ Abbisids gave to translations from 
Sanskrit had another important aspect, namely, that people took a greater 
interest in matters pertaining to India. As a result many of the legends and 
old ta'es, superstitions and beliefs that were peculiar to India, were either 
directly borrowed or indirectly introduced in works produced at that lime, 
with certain alterations to suit the peculiar atmosphere ; a number of 

5j BDCRI. ii, 314-24. 

6 1 have not been able to find out the name of the author nor the exact date of the compose 
tion of the book. 

7 This AbQ Sdlih b. Sha'aib b. Jam!’ is also the translator of a number of other works relat- 
ing to India, see, Mawlahi Sayyid Sulaimin Nadwi, Op. Cif„ 159 sq, 

7tt This is clear in the Persian version published by M. Reirwud (see above), see Harshe. 
BDCRI. ii, 314-15. 

ThU translation is reproduced here from Eixior and Dowson, Op. Cii„ and does not 
differ much from the French or the English translation, see BDCRI. ii, 314-15. 

9 Elliot arjd Dowson, Op. Cit. p. 101. 
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instances of suck direct or indirect borrowings from Saiukrit works can be 
easily cited- Apart from such borrowings, one might oven suspect that 
many of the themes of certain poetical and prose works might have been 
directly inspired by Sanskrit writings. Even l lie picscnt Poisian national 
epic, the great Shah Nama of FirdawsI v — the gii\itest woik of its kind 
in Persian literature — contains legends which appeal to bear resemblance 
to, and probably might have derived their inspiration from, some of the 
legends of the Mahabharata. In fact an orientalist has already pointed 
out the resemblance of certain stories and episodes in the Shah Nama of 
FlRDAWSI with similar episodes in the Mahabharata . 1(1 I have it on 
reliable authority that the late Pars! scholar, Sir Jiwanjl Modi “ used to 
compare the episode of 1 Bezhan and Marti jeh ' with the Pauranic episode 
of * Usha and Aruruddha ’ (commonly known as ‘ Usha harana ’) in which 
Anlruddha falls in love with the daughter of Banusura ( Usha) and has 
adventures similar to those of the young ruffian Bezhan with Afrasiyab s 
daughter " — 1 1 Be that as it may, I am inclined to think that a comparative 
study of the ShXH Nama, the Mahabharata and the R'amatfana is likely 
to reveal a number of similiarilics and resemblances. But however 
instructive and interesting this study might prove to he, il does not unfor- 
tunately fall within the scope of the pres enl paper. 

The interest which Muslims took in Sanskrit and Indian studies 
continued, but not so vigorously as before, up to the establishment of the 
Mughal rule in India. During this intervening period the names of Abu 
Raihan al-BlRUNI 12 and Amir Khusraw 1 5 stand foremost among those 
who took a keen interest in Sanskrit and Indian studies. 

9 It is known that Firdawai based his epic on the “ Khaday Nama". The latter was 
translated from the Pahlawi into Arabic, see BROWNE, Lit. His of Persia, i. 123, where the matter is 
fully discussed. 

I am indebted for this information to my tutor, Khan Bahadur Professor Shaikh, M.A., 
I. E. S. (Reid.) But I had already arrived at this inference on my own. What really struck me was 
not merely the resemblance of a number of episodes but also the sjmdiarity in the description of 
battles, to be found both in the SHah Nama and the MaKaUthrala. 

** 1 am indebted for this information (through the courtesy of Khan Bahadur Professor 
Shaikh) to Khan Slheb J. E. SanjTna, B. A., formerly Oriental Translator to the Government 
of Bombay, who is himself a reputed scholar of Sanskrit and Persian. 

Abu Raiht n al-BlRUNi’s monumental works, the KHabul-Hind f India ') and the ' Atharu 
1‘Baqiyal C Chronology of Ancient Nations ’) are already familiar to students of Indian history in the 
translations made by Professor Sachau. 

^ Amir Khusraw, one of the most important Persian poets and writers of the Tu^hluq 
period is already well-known f or his interest in Indian studies. He was born in A, H. 651 and 
died in 725 A.D. 1253-1325. 
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2. The next in importance is Naqib Khan. In Abu’l-Fadl's A m-i- 
Akbari among the nobles and courtiers of Akbar’s court he is mentioned 
as number 161. According to the Maathim'l-Umara' (Vol. iii, p. 815) 
Naqib Khan's ancestors belonged Lo Iran. He came with his father to 
Akhar's court and received in the twenty-sixth year of that monarch’s 
reign the title of Naqib Khan, by which he is generally known. He died 
in Jahangir's reign 23 . 

3. Shaikh Sultan of Thanesar, also known as Haji Sultan Thanesari, 
was engaged on the work of completing and revising the work of translation 
for four years. We have already stated elsewhere that Naqib Khan laid 
the foundation but the work of completing it fell to the lot of Haji 

Sultan 24 . 

4. The fourth scholar who took part in the work was Mulla 
Shiri, a court poet. Besides translating the Mahabhamta he was also 
assigned the work of translating into Persian the Harlbam (ffarimmsa 
Parvan), “ a work which deals with the life and deeds of Shrl Krishna " — 
He is also the author of a work called Hazar Shu a “ 

i.e. ‘ Thousand Rays ’ in praise of the sun. He was killed in 
994-1 586 23 

Among the many collaborators in the above version of special interest 
to us is “ Bhawan " (Shaikh) — a Brahmin from the Deccan who later 
embraced Islam. Naqib Khan makes a specific mention of his name 
among his assistants. 26 

The second important version of the Persian translation of the 
Mahahharala is by Abu’l-Fadl's brother, the poet-laureate Abu’l-Faidi. 26 ’ 

The third version is generally ascribed to Prince Dara Shukuh, son of 
the Mug' al Emperor Shah Jahan, Dora Shukuh has been rightly 
considered a ‘ great thinker ' and naturally found food for thought in 


23 Jahang'r's Memoirs, translated into English by Bevehidce, 1.264, etc. 

24 Bada'tni, Op. Cil„ par text 3 118— also Bee, ABORT. 6, 98. 

25 ABORT. 6.98 ; Bada’tni, Op. Cu., (Lowe'i Trans.),, 2.362. 

26 Rieu. Op. Cd„ 57. 

26,1 I have diacusaed Faidi'a veraion at same length in my papa “ A Descriptive Handliet 
of Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Mas. belonging to the Salsra Hialorical Museum etc. 
BBCRI, 4.-One distinguishing feature of tho version is its embeUilhed style, mixed with poetry. 
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mystic lore of all religions, especially sfifi’ism and Indian mysticism. 
To him we owe a number of translations from Sanskrit works, 281 '. 
It is a great pity that a number of works generally attributed to him are not 
extant. Even the MSS. of his Persian version oi the Mahahharala are 
extremely rare. 

Dara Shukuh’s successor in the held of the translation of the Mahabharata 
is a poet Badiu'l- 1 Asr, commonly called Hap Rab7’ Anjab, An jab being his 
penname. He is the author of a “ metrical version " of the Mahahharala. 
Haji RabI ‘ Anjab gave himself out as a native of Andalus (Spain). He 
came in his childhood to Isfahan, where he spent thirty yeais, and became 
a pupil of Murtada Quli Baig Zanknah, surnamed Wala-i-Isfahani. After 
long travels he settled in Delhi, where he died upwards of a hundred 
years old. Mufhaji, who saw him some months before his death, mentions, 
among his works, an imitation of the Khamsa of Nirnini, a Diiuian of 
sixty-thousand verses, an extensive work on ImamT tenets and the above- 
mentioned “ metrical translation of the eighteen Parvas of the 
Mahabharata ” 27 

The fifth and the last among the more or less complete Persian I laud- 
ation of the Mahahharala must lie mentioned a very late “ poetical 
version ” prepared by Budan Lai alias Ganga Prash.'id. A copy in Msi. 
of this versified translation is preserved in the Asafia State Library, 
Hyderabad Deccan, under History section, No. 1747. It is a pity that 
I cannot give specimens from this version as I could not get it myself. 

Besides these versions of the more or less complete Mahabharata, there 
are to be found translations in Persian of a number of separate and 
independent episodes and Parvans 28 . I reserve them for treatment 
later. 


288 For the details of which see the Introduction to hie Majiia’u'l-Bafyrain ed. with translation 
notes, etc. by Prof. Huq. (Bibl. India, Calcutta 1920) ; Code, Vol. 94 (1943), pp. 75. 

27 Ibid., 2.711 ; Compare Hamnka Bahar, Oude Cat, 1 18. 

20 For instance, the Bhagwat Gita, the Barbara, Nal Daman, etc. 
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The establishment of the Mtghal rule in India gave a new life and «ense 
to matters Indian. Hitherto the Muslim interest in Sanskrit and Indian 
studies was predominantly academic, bereft of any political objective. 
But with the advent of the Mughals matters changed. They not only 
ruled but also made India their home. As such, a greater understanding 
ol the religions, beliefs, superstitions, history, culture and thought 
o( the inhabitants of India became absolutelynecessaryfor them. Babur, 14 
the first of the Mughal rulers, was himself a keen and careful student 
of Indian life and thought, and his observations regarding the above 
matters have got a great value from the point of view of Indian thought. 
After him his unfortunate son Humayun had neither sufficient lime nor 
conducive circumstances to devote to Indian studies. Humayun’s son, 
Akbar, devoted the utmost care to the study of other religions, histories 
and cultures. His attitude towards Sanskrit and Indian religions was of 
the most commendable type, and it was by his specific orders that a good 
many important Sanskrit works were undertaken for translation into 
Persian. The Mahahharala was the most important of these. 


Leaving aside the partial Arabic versions of the Mahahharala episodes 
and legends, about which we have spoken at the commencement of this 
paper, there have been, so far as I know, at least FIVE more or less 
complete versions of the work in Persian, Before giving details about the 
Persian translations of the Mahabharata, I would like to discuss another 
very important point : “ Whether or not the Muslim Scholars, to 
whose effort these translations owe their existence, themselves knew the 
Sanskr it language ", 

According to Mulla ‘ Abdu'l-Qadir Badauni, the author of the celebrated 
Mantakhabu t-Tauxirtlih li and one of the so-called translators of the 
Mahabharata, order for the translation of the above work was given by 
the Emperor in 990/1582-83. “ In the year 990 ", says BadS'um, " 
" His Majesty assembled some learned Hindus, and gave them directions 
to write an explanation of the Mahabharata, and for several nights he himself 
devoted his attention to explain the meaning to Nakih Khan, so that the 
Khan might sketch out the gist in Persian. On a third night the king 

14 Babur ( 1526 - 1530 ) wote his Monon, in the Turkish language. It was translated into 
Persian by ‘ AbduV-Knt™ Khtoakhinin, and into English by Dr. Leydih snd Mr. W, Ebsxinl 

15 Bibl. /refer. Series, Calcutta. This wp translated into English by Lows, 

Mo-m Bk Y^52 — 22 
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sent for me and desired me to tuns late the Maha-bharat in conjunction 
with Naki'b Khan. The consequence was that in three or tour months 
I translated two out of the eighteen sections, at the puerile absurdities of 

which the eighteen thousand creations may well be amazed 

The translation was called Razm-ndma, and when fairly engrossed and 

embellished with pictures, the nobles had orders to take copies 

Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl wrote the Preface The above 

quotation reveals a very important fact, namely, that the Imperial Persian 
Version ' of the Mahabharata is no more than the ‘ gist ’ of the work as 
“ explained" to the so-called translators by the ' learned Hindus and 
that there is no warrant to say that any or all of the Muslim scholars had 
sufficient knowledge of the Sanskrit language, which would have enabled 
them to give an independent translation of the work. This is further 
clarified by the statement of the principal worker, Naqib Khan, who says 
in the conclusion to a copy (of the Mahabharata in MS.) described by 
Dr. Rieu l5b that he completed it (the work) in Sha'ban 992 ", and 
that he was assisted by some Brahmins, whom he calls 

■£j>« 3 3 v c i ^ S 3^ A -' 3 ’ 

) 

i.e. Devl-Misra, Salavadhana, Madhusudana-Misru, Chaturbliuja and 
(Shaikh Bhawan."’ Even Faith's statement in the concluding lines 
of the first Parvan of his version of the Mahabharata 17 

(JP Cr J Ji ^ 

^ j & , hi , jiii ( sLi, I ,,, jv) 1# 

( j I ) / 1^5^’ (J*^ b* t v 

V '_ J1 1 ^1 JpJ~> s ( i .^1, Ihix-i 


* Translation reproduced from Elliot and Dawson, Op, Cil,, 50 537-38. 

1 5I * Cat, 1 .57-8 (Add. 5642). * 

16 Rim, Op. Cit, 1.57. 

17 Manuscript belonging to the Bombay Branch ol the Royal Asiatic Society, No. ZZ,b.2I , 
fob 1 09 b . Jam indebted, to the Society for the loan of this MS. 
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more or less, confirms the above statement, for it is evident that Faidi 
based his version upon the “ translation of the learned Brahmins ", As 
such, his rendering also cannot ho considered to have been derived from 
his personal knowledge of Sanskrit, and is likely to suffer from omissions 
as is the case in his translation of Lilavali' a Probably the other trans- 
ators, namely Prince Dara Shukuh and Haji* Rabi' Anjab, had also to 
depend for their versions of the Mahabhaiata on the learned Pandits, 
with whom they had surrounded themselves. Dara Shukuh has 
certainly made it clear that he had utilised the services of his Pandit 
friends, whose names he has taken pains to enumerate, 

A comparative study, therefore, of the various Persian versions of the 
Mahabharata, which we shall soon mention, with the original Sanskrit 
text is calculated to prove highly fruitful and instructive, hut is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 

Coming actually to the ‘ Imperial Version ', that is, the version 
prepared under Akbar's order, we find that it was undertaken in A. H. 
990. But the work was not completed before A. H . 15 992. When 
it was completed, Abu’l-Fadl, the Prime Minister of Akbar, wrote an 
introduction to it in elegant prose 20 . In this introduction, 21 after 
a long encomium on Akbar Abu'1-Fadl soys : — 

wojyki Ut Jal*s jtw 

3 y 1 

'/iyl Mjj rf v e- j 

finite ^ ^ A-.'. ''■! . y jO ^ 1 At I C 1-f.k 1 

0 jd. 1 y 1 la, 

jKil j i <S-L y lJj‘ & 

j I / ^ If) jiU pk. SjlAil jl Obj jSS.AS;, 

18 “ The translation in some passages departs so fsr from the Original os induces the suspicion 
thet Fsiii contended himself with writing down the verbal explanation agotded by his assistants 
(Lllavait, p. 2). 

» Badaw, Munlnkhahil-Tawhikk wA ElUot Dawson, Op. ClL, VoL v, p. 537. 

20 Rieu, Op. Cit., \S1. 

21 Printed at pp. 1-36, Ncwalkigbore edition, Lucknow. 

MO-m Bk Y 62 — 22 </ 
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3 s Jz Vs j.J ss/ ^y — cr^’- 15 ^ 
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AA ^lo ^C=. ^ \y U) . AJ y ^M=-- 5j~ol+! ^ pi '-J. ^A»-i 
j 5 V U»*»I ^jb-< '- J ' ,, J* J $ v>A>jW b* v' 1 ^ t— 

y jyi** J 9 jb JU*A.I aaj. s m tji ^IaS**, ^,y 3 Jj*»l jiS I 

3 3 5 AZ d^ils ^ J ,*> ^j» yjljl 3 

•^iy*> ,»~AS Vsa-Sj. (j^'l 3 wi^A v^3j j* 3 s ^tAibj 

Lm>,I . AAjU 3 ^ cyjW»i J 8 '* y/b 4 * 3 JZ *"* 

9 3a. ^jj.9 y. I j Aij A*Ui J.» I ^V, IjA—J J) A;,9 ^ jj^- 

jl ,a. Ij 93 A. o I AlU>i J* 3 va~-l »j I A) I jl j’iSI'i »A*Se 

«tj ,,a«,jl3 (j^Sj jl a _>A« v^^ 3 ^ ^ J** jl /■?• # b 

jl »9 3*3 ^lAi j!>Ia AAo. ^1 ^'“■3! >9^3; 3 Ajj-*, A^lSi 
AJjL ^ ^-tj A1>W ^t 9 WI j 9 /*A 1 9 jl) '-r J '' t - 

>3^ ^lil 3 w,)\Ja< < — 6f. Ij-A- y / lj ^f ,9 ijb-AA, 3 

^-.jb gaa^i cyb-A' '-r' 0 -''" 0 b 1^.1 bsT 
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Translation : 


11 Since the benevolent mind ( of the king) is inherently inclined towards 
the betterment of the condition of all the groups of mankind, everyone, 
irrespective of friendship or enmity, relationship or estrangement, appears 

to the far-seeing eyes (of the king) equal Insofaras personal 

investigations have revealed the existence of mutal hatred between Muslims, 
Jews and Hindus to a greater extent , and their abhorrance of each other 
appeared to be more than what could be imagined, the subtle-conscious 
mind (of the king) resolved to bring about translations of reliable books 
of the-.e respective communities in the languages of their opponents, 
so that both the parties, with the blessings from the most perfect person 
of the time (that is, the king), abstain from bitter hostilities and hatred 
and become seekers of the Truth ; and being thus informed of the good 
and bad points of each other, may strive after improving their own condi- 
tion. Similarly, from both those Communities (i.c., Hindu and Muslim), 
agroup of persons — ignorant and mischievous — has come forward and 
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calls itself religious Heads (of its own community). These pretenders 
Have gained complete mastery over the minds of the poor common people 
by garbing far-fetched ideas in insinuating terms and, by concealing from 
them their ancient books, the moral teachings of their ancient sages, the 
utterances of the wise, and the records of the good deeds of their fore- 
fathers, have exhibited the false state of affairs to them. When, therefore, 
the books of the two communities were translated into the common language, 
which would be easily understood by all, the simple-minded folk, 
having thus realised the truth and thereby rescued from the clutches of 
the ignorant ones who show themselves as learned, would be in a position 
to achieve their goal in life. In view of this an order was given by His 
Majesty for the translation of the Mahahharata, which is the work of the 
wise sages, containing a clear exposition of the principal and subsidiary 
beliefs of the Brahmins of India, and more reliable and greater than which 
there is no work of this community. It was ordered that learned people 
and linguists from both these communities, who are distinguished by their 
impartiality and fairmindedness gather together and render the work 
in a style Lhat will be easily understood by the people. (Another reason 
for this order was that) short-sighted or rather the fanatical divines of 
India, who are conservative in their religious viewsand regard their absurd 
beliefs, partly by indiscretion and partly by their fanaticism, to be immune 
from defects, lead a life of bigotry and orthodoxy ; and, having misre- 
presented certain matters to the common people, have paralysed them in 
their absurdities, thus preventing them from ascertaining the truth. These 
fanatics, who have no knowledge whatsoever of the noble principles 
and the advanced learning of those who are associated with the Muslim 
religion, consider them as simply barbarous and display an extreme haired 
for them. In view of this also, it was desired by the minute-loving reason 
(of the king) that the Mahahharata, which is replete with most valuable 
things connected with religion, be translated so that those who display 
hostility may refrain from doing so and may seek after the truth. (Again) 
the Muslims, who have not perused the pages of their heavenly and religious 
books and have not cast their wonder-seeing eyes on the different 
histories of the world, especially of the inhabitants of Turkistan(Iit,Calbay) 
and India, or rather have not acquainted themselves with the utterances 
of the great people of their own community, like Imam Ja far-i-$adiq and 
Ibn-i-‘Arabi, have thought the beginning of mankind to have taken place 
some seven thousand and odd years ago, and these branches of learning and 
the lofty ideas they regard as the outcome of the (thinking) activity of 
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these seven thousand peopled?) The generous mind (of the hint!) decided, 
therefore, to bring about a translation of this mu k, as it rslaldisln-s | he mote 
ancient character of the world and its inhabitants, wills a view to 
warning these men to abstain from such absurd beliefs and to show to 
them that the finest of learning and the noblest ol ideas have no set id which 
is divulged, and that one cannot find an exact beginning ol these lustrous 
pearls. Furthermore (it has been observed), minds ol human beings, 
especially those of great monarchs, have great inclination towards history, 
for it is God's world-encompassing wisdom that has made most beloved 
history, which is the means of warning those who care. History lays 
bare, before its readers, incidents of importance from the lives of the 
ancients with a view to prepare them for such contingencies, and to enahle 
them to avail of the good opportunities of life and engage themselves 
in matters that are a source of divine pleasure. It is on account of this 
character of history that kings more than other people are *n need of it. 
The king's attention is. therefore, naturally attracted by this work. A 
group of learned men conversant with the language, who are characterised 
by abundance of wisdom and religiosity and are away from partiality and 
prejudice and nearer unto justice and fairness, assembled together and 
translated the above work, after considerable deliberation and contempla- 
tion, in clear and familiar words. Groups of men, considering it as a 
blessing, bad copies taken of the work, which they carried far and wide. 
The humblest of the servants of the Court, Abu’l-Fadl bin Muluirik bin 
al-Khidr .was ordered to write a Preface to this translation 

ti 

After this Abul-Fadl gives a general sket ch of the Hindu system 
of Cosmogeny and of the contents of the book. 

The chief persons who took part in this ‘ Imperial Version ’ have been 
already mentioned above. We would, nevertheless, give a brief account 
of them below. 

1 . The most important is certainly the historian Muil5 * Abdu'I-Qadir 
Bada uni, who is already well-known to the students of Indian history 22 ". 

22 1 havo toed to give more or lass a fair and free translation of the original Pcrsion. 

22a For a detailed account of Bada’ant, please see Asia, M.H., AuW-i-rlW'aiA Lahore 
1939; J.J.Modi, article in tire ABORI, 6, 97-93; Ency. of Islam, I ; etc. 
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(Persian Veision of Lhe MaliSbharala) 

At Akbar s Court 

n,i 

M. A. CllAUlIATAI 

Ever since the establishment of the Abbasid Caliphate in A. 1 ). 74‘), 
Muslims have taken interest in Indian classics. To this inteiest we 
owe the first Arabic translation of the Mahabharata by Abu Salih b. 
Shua’ib b. Jami’, 1 and lianslalions or adaptations of the Mahabharata and 
other Sanskrit and Hindu works in the succeeding period. 2 But the 
greatest attempt at the understanding o( Hindu culture was made by 
Akbar, as is well-known. 

Abu'I-FazP says that “ the Mahabhaiala, which lanks among 
the ancient hooks of the Hindus has likewise been translated, 
from Hindi into Persian under the superintendence of Naqib 
Khan, Maulana Abdul Qadir Badayuni 4 and Shaikh Sultan 

* MujirwV-Tnwaukh wftl-Qie. 13 , od. by Mnlilui'bh-ShuV'i Bahnr, Tchuin, 1318, 106-24. 

AbuM-Hnsan All b. Muhamad ol-Hakbi, the libiaiian of the libiaryat Juijan, translated the 
Arabic vciaion of Abu Salih b. Slnwibinto Persian in a. H. 417 a. d. 1026 which was used by 
the authoi of the Mujmal in a. ji. 320. a. d. 1125, EUiot-Dowson, 1. 100-1. 

R. G. Hirshc, Arabic Veibion of the MahShlAata Legend, BDCRI 2.314-24 

^ Tam Chnnd, Influence of Islom on Indian Cultuie, Allahabad, 1936. 214. N«mi 
S hah of Bengal got it lianslated 1325 A. H. and just aftei it anothci translations of thr 
same was made in the period of Husain Shah, the succcssoi of Nosii Shah by Kav India 
Paraseshwar. 

3 Ain-i-Akbaii, Calcutta, 1872, 1.103-5. 

4 According to Badayuni the translation was undertaken in 990 a. ii. Abu'l-Fari vnotc 
an introduction to the Persian translation in 995 A. H. and his elder biolhcr Faizi turned it into 
elegant ptose and poetical vetsion in 997 A. H. It has been discussed by Jiwanji Jamshedp 
Modi in hie article "King Akbar and the Persian tianshtion of Sanskrit Books” ABORI 
4.83-107. Memoirs of Jahangir (Ed. and Tians. by Rogeis and Beveridge) 1.264*5, 

281 
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Thiincsari 5 . The hook contains one hundred llinusuuil veisus, 
His Majesty calls this ancient history ‘ Ra /111 Naina ‘ the ' Hook of 
Wars'," Mulls. Abdul Qadir Badayuni, one ol the eollnhoratois of 
the Persian version, calls it ” a gist m adaptation " and gives an 
account of this attempt of Akhar in his Mtmlalfluthtt t-Tuukirllih 1 ' ", 

To understand Hindu culture, Akhai not only got the Mahsbhirata 
translated or adapted in Persian but got it illustrated also by his court- 
artists. It is the aim of this paper to study these illustrations and to 
show how Akbar sought the inspiration of his entire court in this 
work. 

Muslim aitists and calligraphists in mutual collaboration began to 
prepare illuminated Mss. of the holy Quran and illustrated editions 
of literary productions from the 2nd century of Islam 7 onwards, although 
religious scruples were a great impediment in the representation of 
animated figures. References to these early Muslim ailisla and their 
works are available,' 1 hut unfortunately specimens of several of them 
have been lost through the ravages of time. However, the best and 
the earliest extant specimen of an illuminated nuumsaipl of the Quran 
16 dated A. It. 427 A. D. 1036’ which can bo regarded as « genuine 
representation of the art of Muslim decoration and illumination. The 
Indian fables of fir'd par or the honk of Kolila and Dimnn is among the 


5 Bsdiyntli, Mutta Abdul Qndii, MimtnUniUi'l-'i inviuUn 3. M4, 

/ill It, test 3(9. Tons. It.IH6.329. 

D»(ler-i-AMwt, 450 ; Ain-i Akbori, 1(15. 

Kstbs Snril Sagoo, India Oiku Cntoloeuu id IVisiau nunUMii>it. 190/ and VMwi 
Conansmoration Volume ; C. A. Sloiuy, ' Abd M-Qadn Radium and ihc Kalla. Sail StupiM, 249-50 ■ 
Badayuni Tians. 2.401-2, 415-6. 

Tabacjal-i-Akbnu, 2, text 467 
Badayuni, 3 (Trans.) 1 15-6, 173-4. 

6 Hll, tost, 2.319-21, '1 ran., by U Wl 2, 329-3(1. 

7 Ibn Nadim, Kilabu'l-Friirisl, C'aiio. 24. 

8 m. 

9 Pope, Aubur Upbam, Smmi n/ Pnslan Ail, (Wind. 1939. I’Uu- 026 " Ucwiatne 

Q “f " ' v, ‘ lten * Alw'l-tkn.m Sa’id ibn Ibisbim, Alan, (Ualmn .bn Salih 
nl Mudnsbhcb,m Jumsda I, yaar 427 a, n. (March 10361, British Miwum. 

10 Encyclopaedia of Main under Kabla SVn Dimnn. 
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first illustrated books at the court of the Ahhasid Caliphs of Baghdad. 
The earliest extant manuscript of it with miniatures was prepared at 
Baghdad." 

In India we find Lraces of indigenous art and literature in ancient 
frescoe-paintings and on palm leaf manuscripts, but we do not find any 
trace of miniature-painting patronized by the Muslims heforc the days 
of the Mugbals . 

The introduction of the Mughal school of miniature-painting in India 
was due to Humayun. What had happened was this ; — Only a few 
years before, a great upheaval had taken place in Persia and Central 
Asia by the death of Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqra of Herat in 1 506, which 
meant the end of the Timuride dynasty and all patronage of the learned. 
The many artists and literati aL his court whose masterpieces were 
the mainstay of the medieval Persian culture had now to seek refuge 
elsewhere. 12 Bizhad and?, few others were taken over by Isma’il Safawi 
to Isfahan. 11 Others sought refuge with Humayun aL Kebul before his 
return to India and were brought by him to India. Two of them 
Khawaia Ahdu’s-Samad and Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrizi deserve special 
mention, lor they were mostly responsible for introducing the Indo- 
Persian style of Painting into India and trained Indian artists on the same 
line and technique. 

Babur and Humayun bad very little opportunity in India to look to 
cultural activities. However, it is certain that Humayun had initiated 
the idea of illustrating the Romance of Amir Hamza. M After his 
death Akbar began to patronize literary and artistic pursuits and 
encouraged their development on very scientific lines. Foi this he 
utilised the services of the two above-noted Persian artists and established 
a Department of Painting at his court ; according to the Ain-i-Akbari," 


Buchthftl. Hugo, Indian Fables In Islamic Art, ihe Journo! of ihe Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, pi. 4, 1941, 317-24, 

•2 L. tt taif Nama-i-Fabhri of Mulla Ali Slier Nawai, Oriental College Magazine, Lahore. 
Series, ed. by Sayyid Abdulla, 1932. 

U Chaghaiai, M. A. " Uslad Kamu'd-Din Bibzad,” " Knrwan Annual 1932", pij. 277. 
292. 

H Oriental College Magazine, M. Muhammad Shall, ' QisM-i-Anun Hamza," Lohoie, 
Nov. 1925, Feb. 1926. 

15 Eng. Tmn§. by Blochmann, 107. 
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Akbar himsell used to Lake a keen iutoiesl in <nl anil thus enabled ihu 
artists to produce good work, which matched dial <>( Hili/ad and ( ,i| )cl 
renowned artists of tile world. The number <>! artists was vriy large, 
of whom many had already attained fame. The atLibls worked in one 
hnll engaged in their respective duties. The following books were 
illustrated by these at lists as mentioned in the Ain-i Alihan.* 1 ' 

1. The story of Hamza in twelve volumes. 

2. The Changez Name. 

3. The Zafar Nama. 

4. The Akbar Nama. 

5 . The Razm Nama (Mahabharata). 

6. The Ramayana. 

7. The Nal Daman. 

8. The Kalila wa Dimna. , 

9. The ' IySr-i-Dnnish. 

We are, here, mainly concerned with the miniatures ol the Razm Nama . 
A list of other illustrated works of this type as found in different 
collections and not noted in any history is here given 17 because, all these 
were jointly executed by the court -artists, a vast majority of whom must 
have shared in illustrating the Razm Nama. 

Abu’l-Fazl has named only seventeen ai lists in his Ain-i-AI(bari 
although there were hundreds of them according to him. Proof of 
their existence at Akbar's court is also available from their signatures 
as found on their own master-pieces. The seventeen artists mentioned 
in the Ain-i- Ahbari ^ are : — 

(1) Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabrez. (2) Khawja Abdu's-Samad. 

(3) Jaswantk. (4) Basawan. (5) Kesu. (6) Lai. (7) Mukand. 

(8) Maskin. (9) Farrukh, the Qalmaq. flO) Madhu. (ll)Jagan. 

(12) Mahesh* (13) Khem Karav. (14) Tara. (15) Sanwala. (16) Harbans 

and (17) Ram, 

16 m toe. 

17 See Appendix A. 

18 Eng. Trans. 108, 
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flu' account. <>l the In si Iwo ai lists is given below from the Ain-i - 
Aklait and olhci souices 

I Mir Sayynl All was a Tabi tzi 1 " Hia father Mn Mussawar, a native 
of Tnnii7, is well-known as a inastei in the art of painting which 
he had mhciilcd (lom Ins loiefathcis In A H 956 (a d. 1549) having 
u ached Kabul, he got into the seivice ol Humayun, who had a great 
appi eciat ion of lus ail He had the title of Nadnu'l-Mulk, which wbb 
bestowed upon him by Humayun. He, howevei, piefened to be known 
as ‘ Humayun S/ia/it ’ He lcceived the favoui of Akbar, with whom 
he continued in seivice The author of the Nafaiw l-Maatlm writing 
in A. II 979 (a d. 1571) says ‘ He is busy in the loyal library with the 
illustration of Amir Hamza ' 

l. Khwaja Abdu’s-Samad 20 was a Shnazi. His fathei Nizamu’l-Mulk 
was the warn of Shah Shuja of Shnaz. Before Humayun left ban, he 
went to Tabie7 where Abdu's-=Samad paid him his lespects. He was 
even at lliaL time known as a paintei and calligraphist. He was also 
called Shinn Qalam (Sweet Pen) Humayun invited him to come to 
India, and though Lhen unable to accompany him, he followed him m 
956lo Kal m] andenleicd his set vice. Undei Akbar, he was a commander 
of foul hundred hut low as his mansib was, he had great influence al 
tout I. 

Abu’l-Farl 21 has also given a bncf account of Jaswanth and Basawan 
whose nanus veiy fiequentlyoccui on the mmiatuies of the Razm Nama 
They apparently belonged to the old stock of Indian artists, alieady 
working heie oil mdigenous lines of frescoes as the words of Abu'l-Fazl, 
quoted below, indicate . — 

“ Daswanth is the son ol a flalki bearei. He devoted lus whole 
life to art, and from love of his piolcsston used to draw and paint 


I o u, il , 107, NjHisu in quolrd by M Bhali mil vyim , SMml-i-SvIiq of 

Muh immad Sodii, Ms. Butish Museum (hnciton 1016), 77 

ITu woll. of Mir Sayyid All's fithir w lb Uu note ‘ Drawn by MirMusuwwn is lepioduwd 
m llir Survey ol Persian Art PI 901 Abul-Fiul lira, give (AA P lest, 254) bis iioroe os Mn 
Mmmir which is not lorrcct Mn Sayiid All made a poihuil of Ins iathei (in ibe Lomu, 
Pans) reprcsenlinq him is he i os ( i * itiy old) to aicompsny ibt loiters pcLilu n rtijiicstinK 
for peimission lo whii from service on account of old ape Min’Oturca Indicnnes du Muser do 
Louvic, Puns, 1929, pai Ivui Stchouliinc, 2 11-2 

20 Buduyum, 3 310 

21 Am-i-Alcburs 108, 
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figures even on the walls. One day, His Majesty saw him, discovered 
his talents and handed him over to the Khwaju. In a slimt lime, he 
surpassed other painters. Unfortunately, he became mad and 
committed suicide. He has left many master-pieces." 

In back-grounding, dt awing of features, distribution of colours, 
portrait-painting and several other branches, Baswan excells so much 
that some critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The Royal copy of the Razm Nama contains more miniatures Lhan any 
other illustrated work of Akbar’s period, with the exception of the 
Romance of Amir Hamza which was prepared in the very early years of 
Akbar’s reign. Other illustrated copies of the Razm Nama were ordered 
by the courtiers of Akbar (some of them have been referred to here) 
but many of them have not so far come to light. It is certain that all 
these copies of the Razm Nama were prepared by a vast number of 
artists of Akbar’s period. 

In view of the above account of the artists and the illustrated works 
prepared at Akbar’s court by them it would he useful to give the names 
of the artists in alphabetical order" and references to the works or 
copies in which their signed miniatures are found. 

Fortunately one Ms. (App. B. No. 1) belonging to the Imperial 
Library of Akbar is preserved in the Pothi Khana (State Library) 
of Jaipore State. Dr. Col. H. T. HENDLEY has already published from 
this unique Ms. 148 miniatures out of 165 in addition to the last 
page of the colophon with many autographs and seals which is reproduced 
(Fig. I) here. He has also written a useful introduction to it dealing 
with the story of the epic as based on this Persian text. 

The colophon described below will help to explain the procedure of 
the royal library of Akbar especially because of the entries made by the 
persons in charge of the Library and the seals of other officials holding 
the portfolio of Libraries. Morecver, all these endorsements which 
range from Akbar's period down to the period of Shah’ Alam A. H. 
1118 (a. d. 1707), show that the Ms. had been in constant use at the 
courts of the Mughal monarebs. 


See Nos, I And H in Appendix A. 


22 
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Though ll is not eluted, yel the date, which can be tnfened fiom the 
earliest autogi aphs of lihi arians m-charge, is the 24th of the month of 
At di Bibisht, 40th regnal year of Akbai 1 e A. H 1004 (a d 1595), which 
means that this royal copy was in existence before being taken in charge 
of by the lihranan. 

The calhgraphisl has put his name in two converging lines 
thus 

' — ^ ^ ^ V 'J .• 1 0 , — A> j** J 3 

* completed umlti the mmapcnu.nl of Sh'rif (son of) Abu « Somad. who bum; 
a duupk in foui slaves of i uut) 2 * i<» inm in the Dm-i-Hahi— (Di\mc I ulh) 

Muhammad Sharif, the cigamser of this Mi. was the son of 
Khwaja Abdu’s-Samad, who in his youth was trained under the eye of 
Khalifa-i-Ilahi (Akbar) He was a poet having the nom-de-plume 
Farsi He excelled in calligraphy and painting Fmther details 
icgai ding both Sharif and his father Abdu’s-Samad are given below in 
the account of paintings, Shauf’s signature also appears on plates Cl 
and CV of the Razm Nama of Jaipoie as a collaborator with Bhura and 
Ban wan Under Jahangir, he was raised to a higher status and 
received the title of Amiru’l-Umara, which also appears on one of his 
minialuies, namely a portrait of Jahangir. The Seals lead as 
follows . — 


1 21*1*. yfAAl ^jls 

* Muhibbi Ali, scivant of King Akbar ’. There were many persons 
of this name during Akbar’s period, but there was one Muhibbi 


23 Abul-Farl. Makatib. Lucknow, 1693, p 227 
Sh Abu 1-ra/l has explained these (out singes of punly ol the Disciples thus . Jon (bio), 
Mil (wealth) Minim (dignity)^ Dm (wU-O He hss <Ut »«.*» peaitm tUjnarwot 
. a „u the AdSb-u 1-Mundm o( Sheikh Shnf u d-dm Munjon Kh Bedui Prof 

irrKTh* - -*» " ! ~ jk 8 w m m 

me to Bodyum 2 304 

labaqat -1 Akbao, 2512, Memoiis ol Jahangir, 214 5 
41 BM. OR 1854, 929 
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2 fi 8 

Ali, father of Inayatu’ Allah. The latter had composed a history of 
Akhar's later period under the name of lakmilad-Akhnr Naina or 
(supplement to Akbar Nama.) 

a ^jik\ I j) I Jjl^i 
t_ c 

1 Fatullah son of Abu'l-Fath ’ was one of Lhe courtiers of Akbar i.e. 
the Son of Hakim Abu’l-Fath. He was killed by Jahangir on account 
of his being an accomplice of Khusraw. 

a. 

' Aga Mulla Badi'u'z-Zaman V 6 The seal is a fine tughra in an 
elliptical form. This Aga Mulla Badi'uz Zaman was the son of Aga 
Mulla Dawatdar and the paternal uncle of Mumtaz Mahal, the wife of 
Shah Jahan. 

•1. (~b cd 1 

1 Abdul Haq son of Qasim Shirazi ' 11 is inscribed in a very fine round 
tughra. This Abdul Haq was a great calligraphisl of the reigns of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Jahangir employed him in the transcription 
of the inscriptions of Akhar's mausoleum at Agra since bis name 
(as found in this seal) appears there both on the front and back 
facades of the gateway of the mausoleum. During the period of 
Shah Jahan also, he was engaged on the inscriptions of the Taj. 
His title ‘ Amanal Khan ' is found insciibed on the dome of the 
Taj. 

• r ’ u)'® V-v 

‘ Saciiq Khan, the servant of Shahjahan ’ 28 There were many other 
1 Sadiq Khans ' but this presumably is Muhammad Sadique who had 


25 Mmimiis of Jahangir, Eng. Transl. 122-3. 

26 Ain-i-Akbari, 1. Transl. 369. 

22 Cbaghatai, M.A., Taj Mahal, Bi usee Iks, 1938, 129-30. Matlmrul-Umara, 2.790-2. 
Mujraqqa-i'Akbarabad, Saeed Ahmad Marahrawi, Agra, 1931. 120. 

28 BM. Or. 814, Bm- Or. 1617. Elliot EWaon, VII. 133, 
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compo-jCcl a history of Shah Jab \n‘r reign and was given the title of 
‘ Sadiq Khan 1 by Shah Jahan. He held the office of Waqa-Navis in 
Agra. 

(5. v £j'* J-Ajl 

* Arshad Khan, the child of a slave or born in the family of Shah 
' Alam Badshah Ghazi 'Z 9 He was the Diwan of the Deccan and was 
the grand-son of Arshad Khan who was the Diwan of Kabul during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. 

The remaining four seals are not clear. 

Endorsements or autographs by the in-charges of the Library : — 

I. jj+cj >->.1) js r '- tr j - J -** 

JlA a Aj 2 joyo 

Presented for perusal on the 24th of the month of Ardi Bihisht llahi 
yeur 40 (a.D. 1595) at the city of Lucknow. 

II. jSL. Jj jj AA ,J>f fT »I»jJ 12 jij'* 

j r ^«.»3 /L.'^ 

Presented for perusal on the 15th of Amardad, year 42 (a, D. 1597) and 
entrusted Lo the charge of Bahadur Chela. 

1LI. 15 ^ IjA ji-jtS’t silt 

I AO (*}*' e 4 — '■^“V 

Allah is Great : in the custody of Khwaja Inayatullah. Presented for 
perusal on the 19th of Ardi Bihisht, year 43- 

xv y jWaS’j *'•’ 5 * V* ~y$'' 

si) I ^-u.Ias /S > 1 ji J-Ay®' 

Allah is Great : On the 5th of Amardad, Khwaja Inayatullah gave it 
in the charge of Bahadur,’ 0 the librarian. 


29 MunUVhabul-Uh-b, 2 613; MoaDuruT-Umm, 1.290. 

30 Moathir-i-Rohini, 3.1378. 
mo-ii Bk Y 62 — 23 
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Y ( /of - ! ,) j p2>.vi - ) _?' v ^.y«y — I tA) I 

AA Jij^i dJI^i' Ac 

Allah is Great : On the 1st of Khurdad, year 1st (of Jahangir’s reign 
1014 A. H. A.D. 1595) Khwaja Daulat 31 gave iL into the custody of 
Kkwaja Abir. 

VI. V ^Jl jj > l» f 1 . v i j'-*.' — I td)l 

AA JjijisvSj . — A- A^ss., . 

Allah is Great : On 20th Sharwar llahi, year 7th (a.d. 1613). It is 
transferred from the custody of Muhammad Yusuf, 32 to that of 
Habibullah. 

VII. ' 3 ~ J UJA5' 0 1 . — * \ ! 

Allah is Great : On 19th Azar, year 8 (a.d. 1614) presented for perusal. 

i 

rill. £-*> ^ 10 V ^JI jsT || 

AA yjLl) Si-Jr^i 

On the llth of the month of Azar (llahi), year 15th (a.d. 1620) Mullah 
Salih 33 gave it into the custody of Mulla Luqman, 

TX. JA *^. a ^ ^11 -S^ ri ^rij^ 

On 21 st Dai, year 17th (a.d, 1622) examined, 

X. JOjD J.O.I ,1*. j2> jiT p 

3rd Azar, year 1st (evidently of the reign of Shah ‘Alam II 18 A, H. 
1707 A.D.). 

31 Ba’ayum, 2.100, text ; 2.97, 

^ Badshah Nama of Mulla Abdul Hamid Labor!, 1.543. 


33 


Maathir-i-Rohini, 3.1680. 
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The ‘ Estimate ’ or statement of cost of the manuscript noted below 
is entered at the bottom of the colophon. [This was very kindly 
deciphered by Khan Bahadur Prof. M. Muhammad Shaft, Panjab 
University, to whom we are very grateful.]. 

jJ\ d' I 

/*i)l fWf 


A"* Hd) 

J P’e'l ♦ 1^ 

} ijl \ } J-W 

rr 

J>r- 
<-C SZj* 
A la ^ r 

I f 


sdllj^iUs Jai (|) 

! Id) 

m>j rra 

deK- (r) 

||V 

r*)}} I'd" 

J} A * ) (i“) 

rt&>) PV 

j»7 f 

>s na 


Translation. 


Allah is Great 


“ Estimate ” 


Total Cost Rupees 4,024 
(a) Calligraphy by Inayat Ullah 

65 9 

Rs.-325— 

mo-ii Bis Y 62 — 21a 


Miniature. 
165 pages. 
Rs. 3,602- 
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Binding, muihlc, paper, etc. 


(6) Paper : — 1 

14 Quires? 

Rs. 24 — Rs. 12 - 

(c) Opening pane! and page-margins Filings (J’oHtl ci) 

Rs. 27 — Rut opcan Silver 

13 tolas, 15 mnshas 
12s. 14- 

(d) Deer Skin 

165 pieces. 

The writer had the opportunity to come across two other manuscripts 
of the Razm Nama which belong to the reign of Akbar (Appendix B, 
Nos. 2 and 3). Perhaps they are copies of the same prepared for the 
nobles of Akbar 's court in compliance with his command.* 1 The first 
copy made by an illustrious calligraphisl Mulla Ph Muhammad 15 son 
of Muhammad Hafiz, bears eighty-four lull-page minin<uios 1(i and the 
other copy (discussed hereafter) is the one in the Ruioda Slate Museum. 

Akbar 's great enthusiasm for the Mahabliarata does riot seem to have 
come Lo an end with the preparation ol these u'annsciipts because 
immediately afterwards Tahir Muhammad ’Imadu’d Din Sabzwari 17 
prepared an abridgement of this Persian version of the Malnibharata 
in 1011 A.H. (a.d. 1602) as mentioned in the introduction (Appendix B, 
Nos. 13, 4. p. 4, 25.41 .64.66). It also contains a Table of contents for 
all the 18 ParvansJ The description of the nianuscripL (Appendix B 
No. 35) of the Razm Nama as given by the Berlin Library includes the 
enumeration of the slokas in each parvan which more or less agrees 
with that noted in the work of Tab it Muhammad. The enumeiation 
of slokas in the 18 parvans according to the two Persian versions of the 
Epic — original and abridged — side by side with that in the Sanskrit 
version, in the form of Appendix (B). 

^ Badayuiu. op. cit., 2.319-21. 

15 Ain-i'Akbari, 101. 

36 Chaghatai, M. A„ ‘Risala Intikhab,’ Cbsnd Qoltni. 

37 Dstaiia of the life of Tahir Muhammad are given in hit, own work Ria’l/itu’t Taherin, 
BM. OR. 168, OR. 1762, fol. 188 b, Add. 8893 ; Ath = ru s-Sanodid of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Inac. No. 3, On the Tomb of Amir Khuarauin which the name ot Tahir Muhammad is prescribed; 
Proceedings of the Indian Hstoiy Ccngtcss, Thud Session, Calcutta, Dr. Tam Chandk 
Presidential Address to the Mughal Period Section, 914. 
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Tahir Muhammad stales in the introduction to his abridgment that’ 
he has described all Lhese eighteen parvans along with the Harivarnsa 
Parvan (or Khatima divided into eighteen fasls — chapters and Khatima— 
epilogue). 

When we study the Mss. of the Razm Nama in various collections, 
we come across several differences and variations. Appendix C will 
help those who wish to make a comparative study of the Persian 
version. Almost each Ms. varies from the other in some respects. 
From the dates of their transcription hardly four of these can claim 
to be of Akhar’s period, Nos. 23 and 41 seem to be of Shah Jahan’s 
reign and the rest are almost of the 1 Bth and 19th centuries. 

As mentioned above, the Imperial Library Ms. of the Razm 
Nama, is presetved at Jaipur. It contains 165 full-page miniatures. 
The writer could not get the opportunity to study the original 
Ms., therefore the present remarks are based on HendlEYS edition of 
1884. Almost every miniature bears the names of two artists who have 
worked in collaboration (see Appendix C). They have tried to illustrate 
almost every prominent aspect of the epic. 

The second contemporary Ms. is dated 1014 A.H. (1605 A.D.) 
(App. C, No. 2). Some years back, we saw this Ms. in the 
custody of a dealer who very kindly allowed us to study the Ms. 
and gave photographs of same miniatures. They are gratefully 
reproduced here (Plates 1 — 9). Eighty-four of these miniatures are 
signed by the artists (as shown in App. A. 3). The face of every figure 
is drawn in profile which is characteristic. The figures however do 
not look defective from an artistic point of view (Plates I, II, IV, VIII, 
IX). 

The third Ms. of a contemporaneous nature is in the Baroda State 
Museum. It is rather difficult to make sure whether the thirty- 
one miniatures 38 in the Museum representing the scenes of the 
Mahabharata and framed aB gallery pictures actually belong to the 
Persian text of the Razm Nama lying in the Museum. The only clues 
are the common Naskhi characters and their size. It seems that some 


38 Razm Nama from Altbar’s Times ‘ Indian Art and Letters ’ 12.2.90-2. 1938. Dr. Cel. 
Meaner qave some illustrations out of tliem but he could not trace that 2 vols. of the actual 
Ms. were already lyinq in the Museum as no reference is tound in his note. 
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dealer, who had the complete copy sold out the minialuies in different 
lots to different customers. Fifteen of them are in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, out of which 12 belong to Sir Ahhar Hydari’s 
collection. Thirteen are with Maggs. Bros., London, 38 and six out of 
them have been reproduced in their catalogue. Similarly two are with 
Edward Gladstone, Ltd., London, 40 and one in the Museum of Boston. 
The rest may be in some other collections which we do not know. 
Nearly every miniature is signed by a court artist of Akbar. The 
Naskhi style of writing and figures in the miniatures are distinct enough 
to differentiate it from the above two. 

Some scattered miniatures of the Razm Nama are found in the 
art gallery of Lahore Central Museum and are perhaps of Jahangir's 
period. Similarly some miniatures of a very high order are in the 
possession of Mr. Justice R. B. Becket, 41 I.c.S. They are also of 
Jahangir’s period as they bear the date A. H. 1025 (a.d. 1616) and the 
signatures of the two artists, Abdulla and Fazl, as shown in the 
list of artists. It seems that some Mss. of the Razm Nama were 
either newly prepared in Jahangir's reign or those which were already 
undertaken by the artists in Akbar 's reign were then completed. 
However, it must be admitted that Jahangir’s Memoirs do not refer to 
any work on the Razm Nama. 

Akbar 's personal interest in the department of painting is testified 42 
by the miniatures of the Mahabharata and other works. The two 
Masters, Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrizi and Kh. Abdus Samad, were appointed 
to control this department which unfortunately did not retain the 
same efficiency after Akbar’s death, because after him no such 
departmental collaboration is traceable in the work of the court-artist. 
This tradition of Mughal art was continued up to Shahjahan’s period 
only. Then came a decline. 


39 Bibliotcca Asiatics, No, 452, 1524. item 252, pp. 99-100 and six iliustiations. 

40 An Illustrated Catalogue of Persian and Indo-Peraian Works of Ait, 1931, 14, items 
4344. 

41 Islamic Culture, Hyderabad Deccan, 1939, 500, Proceedings of the Lahore Ait 
Circle. 

42 Fide supra Abut Fail’s remarks in Ain-i-Akbari. 
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The system of collaboration and division of work organized by Akbar 
as gathered from a study o( the miniatures, is given below : — 

L Ni, Sketching (which was generally done by the chief 
artist). 

t Drawing the faces or painting of faces. 

.,5 j Colouring. 

^jISj uAdL Taking likeness. 

Portrait painting or featuring. 

J-*e ‘ Work '—a compendious term. 


Almost every picture bears two and occasionally three names of artists 
with the above assignments of work as joint-producers. A few instances 
are noted below 


|, Sjji. jjoh, DtfS- ^-3-M J-» c 


Sketch by Tulsi, work by Bandi and featuring by Madhu, the 
younger. iFor a description of the same see Lawrence Binyon.l 11 

•>, l t 3 1 J J -.0 

Bishandas made the original sketch and Nana painted the faces.*” 

Tulsi made the outline and Tulsi, the younger, coloured the rest.* 15 
The first Tulsi here must be a different man from the second who is 
called Tulsi, the younger. 

4. Sometimes teacher and pupil used to collaborate with each other. 
One such study, signed by Bihzad and corrected by bis father Khwaja 
Abdu’s-Samad 46 is found. 




43 Lawrenca Blnyon, Tha Court Mate., of the Cr..t Mughal. with Historian! to™***™ 
byT. W. Arnold, London, 1921, Pit. IX. Hu. illustration .a ton- A* A“»r Natna at 
Afebar U sbovm irapectmg tbe bulling of the city of Fatepur Sikj, 70. 

44 Ibid., Plate IV. 


45 Razm Nama Jcypote), PLte 13. 

46 Darab Nama, BM. Or. 6415, Fob 103. 
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The list of artists will further show thaL Akliar had engaged artists 
almost from all the chief cultural centres of India such as (he Gujarati 
and Kashmiri centres among others. The artists from Gujarat at 
Akbar s court had kept up their tradition of contributing something 
towards the art of painting. As regards Kashmir, as it is ju ,1 on the 
border of Central Asia it could easily assimilate the influence of its Persian 
neighbours and could produce great masters. 

In some cases we find that artists having special qualifications for the 
work of embellishing and decorating the margins ot the large size 
miniatures, were appointed by Jahangir. Such a study (App. A. No. 24 ) 
is found signed by Harif and one Mulla Muhammad Amin who was in 
the service of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan for decorating margins, 47 
while the original paintings were done by different artists. 

Some new artists who came to Jahangir's court from Persia were 
honoured by him and given special titles for their eminence in the art 
of painting such as Naduu’l-Asar for Mansur and Nadir u’ Zaman for 
Abu’l -Hasan titles which were not curtent in the days of Akbar. 
These artists collaborated with the old artists of Akbar 's court. 
Therefore some artists of Jahangir and Shahajahnn’s period are also 
included in the list (App. A). Jahangir through these arlisls got special 
albums of miniatures prepared. Rishendans, one of (he old painters 
of Akbar 's reign who held a position of gveal honour at Jahangir’s court 
was specially deputed by him to accompany Khan-i-A!am to Iran to have 
the portrait of Shah Abbas 48 of Persia. Mansur evidently started his 
career under Akbar, as one study of his in collaboration with tbc great 
master Basawan is found in Akbar Nama at the Victoria Albert Museum 
(App. A, No, 15) and became a great artist under Jahangir who honoured 
him with the title of Nadiru’l-Asr. 

The list of artists appended here shows us that some signatures front 
the illustrations of the Razm Nama are confusing. Sometimes, the 
dim nutives only by which these artists were belter known ; 
sometimes only a part of their names and sometimes their titles (if they 


47 Maathir-i-Rahimi, 3. 1678. 

48 Tuauk-i-Jahangiri, Aligarh, p, 258, 
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had any) are given. Sir R. Arnold 40 has very ably studied this important 
question regarding Kesu, Ram, Tara, Riza, Khem, Farrulth, Madu, 
Bhura, Shankar, Qabul etc. They ail appear in this list in their different 
forms. The following is cited here by way of illustration : — 

Kesu (Kalan), the elder , . 

Kesu (Khurd), the younger 
Kesu Das 
Kesu Gujarati 
Kesu Kahar — a palki-bearer 
Kesu (only) , , 

It is here a problem as to whether they all refer to only one or many 
persons. 

Miskin, 50 an artist, working on the Razm Nama generally signs his 
pictures as MiskinS. Sir T. Arnold understands from it that the 
termination a shows that he was a man of low status. I, however, think 
that in its form it is just like the nom-de-plume of a poet with the 
termination a. There are other artists such as Paras, Hari, Jaswanth, 
Mahesh etc. who sometimes sign as ParsS, Haria, Jaswanlha, Mahesha. 

Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrazi's signature is found on two pictures of the 
Razm Nama (Appendix C, No. 2). One of them is reproduced here. 
But according to the account quoted above from the Nafasul-Matthir, 51 
he had taken leave for pilgrimage to Mecca between a.h. 972-979. 
But no contemporary authority testifies to such a pilgrimage. As 
miniatures bearing his signature appear on a Ms. which is dated 
A.H. 1014, his work on it must have begun earlier. 

The signature of Mirak 52 is found on one of the miniatures (App.A, 
No. 3). In the history of Persian miniature-painting one ‘ Mirak ' 
enjoys a great reputelion. There were many artists known by this name 
or diminutive in Persia but not many in India. Two of them are 
worthy of mention here. One was the teacher of the great 
Bihzad, and the other was one of his pupils. In India we have been 


40 The Library of A Chester Beatty a Catalogue of Mien Miniatuies by Sir Thomas 
Arnold, Revised and edited by J. V. S, Wilkinson, London, 1536, 3 vols. pp. XII. 

50 in 

^ Vide wire, Fn. 

52 Chaghatal, M.A, Bihzad, oida footnote. 


1 All these are 
f shown in list 
No. 2. 
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able to trace one Miraka Musawwar, who was also a mystic. Like others 
he had added this name as an alias to his full name Muhammad Afzal 
(Muzahbib-gilder of Samarquand). 5 * 

Bihzad s name 54 appears on one of the plates of Smith's History of 
Fine Arts of India which shows that the ‘ work is done by Bihzad and 
corrected by Khwaja Abdu's-Samad’. The latter bad two sons viz. 
Khwaja Muhmad Sharif and Kh. Bihzad. As noted above, it was 
under the supervision of Khwaja Sharif, that Akbar’s copy of the 
Ms. of the Razm Nama was prepared and he also painted some of its 
miniatures. The second Bihzad who was still young was apparently 
learning the art of painting from his father as is manifest from the 
work referred to here. 

The signatures of the following artists sometimes appear with the 
express mention of their fathers or other relations, who were also artists. 
It shows that their art was hereditary. 

Gowardhan , 55 the son of Bhawani Das. 

Manohar , 56 the son of Basawan. 

Nand , 57 the son of Ram Das. 

Ali , 58 the son of Mukhlis. 


^ Colophon of a Ms* of the Kashfu’l-Mahjlb in the Stale Li bun y of Hyderabad Deccan. 
(Persian Mysticism, No. 390) bears a long statement by him. 

* 4 Smith, V. A., A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon ; Ox fold, 191 1, p, 453. Abdul 
Muqradle, Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Mss. in the Oriental Public Library at Nakipoic, 
Patna, 1921, pp. 40-8. The Description of one unique Ms- of the Tarikh-i- 
Khandan-i-Tunuruyal which is illustrated at Akbar's court by his court artists, ll contains one 
plate No. 3B by Bihzad. 

5 * A Chester Beatty, op. cli., XII? 

The colophon of a Ms. of the Gulstan of Sa'di in ihe Royal Asiatic Society, 
No, 258, beam a m mature in which one artist is portraying portrait of one savant sitting before 
him as a modeL The piece of paper in the hand of the artist bears 

‘work of Manohar son of Baswan and the learned man who is sitting in front of him also holds 
a paper on which it is written 

Portrait of Husain Zarrin Raqu. This Ms. is calligraphed by Muhammad Husain 
al-Kasbmiri during the year 990 at tho city of Fathpur. 

57 Akbai Nama, Victoria Albert Museum No 64. 

58 T«r.'feh-i-Timuriyah. otde fn, plate 51. 
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Mukhin 5 ’ the son of Bichilr. 

Abid, 60 was the b. of Abu'I-Hasan. 

‘Asi, 61 the brother of Mishina. 

Mahabharata explained through Pictures.— After a careful study of the 
Persian text of the Razm Nama and some of the Persian legends on the 
miniatures composed by some contemporary hand, Dr. Hendley has 
added brief descriptive notes under each miniature. These notes 
deal more with the story of the epic depicted therein than with the art 
of painting embodied in these miniatures. One can easily follow the 
original story as depicted in the Persian text through these notes which 
do the same service to the miniatures of other Mss. of the 
Razm Nama. The artist could treat a theme according to his own 
imagination, but the themes of these miniatures as given in Akbar's 
copy of the Razm Nama, could not be altered by him. 

The Miniatures of Razm Nama as a Picture of Contemporary Life. — In 
a general sense the Mahabharata may be called the history of the ancient 
kings of India, and in a particular sense, a history of the great was 
between two branches of one family, the Pandavas and Kauravas. 
As the court artists of Akbar were not acquainted with the conditions of 
the time of the Mahabharata war, they naturally sought inspiration 
from their‘own environments and their own tradition of the art of 
illustration. 

If painting has any value as a material for contemporary history, then 
the illustrations of the Razm Nama can claim to be a faithful picture 
of the India of Akbar’s time, n many respects, Though many illustrated 
works were made at Akbar’s court, yet not one of them was so comprehen- 
sive as the Razm Nama. Illustrated editions of other works (each of them), 
embodied one particular theme and most of them had non-Indian topics 
which naturally did not afford much scope to the vast majority of Indian 
artists for the representation of the India of the age. A few aspects of 
life as revealed in the illustrations of the Razm Nama are explained 
below with the help of the miniatures reproduced here. 


59 Shah Nama Windsor Castle, p. 121. 

6° Marteux et Vevei, Miniature Persones. Paris ft 13, p. 161. 
61 Akbar Nama, op. cil„ vide fn. No. 62. 
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The love of learning among the priestly class of Indians, then* dtess and 
their mode of delivering and listening to sermons is obvious from the 
hist and second plates. These people live like hermits in theii huts 
in jungles. Reverence foi religious teachers is shown by giving l hem 
higher seals than to their disciples. 

Men and women wear their finest di esses on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies and court-functions, and wear ornaments sLudded with 
jewels and pearls to keep up the traditions and dignity of llicir families* 
Every figure in PI. Ill which depicts a svayamvara ceremony going on 
inside the enclosure is found wearing a necklace and a fine dress. 
Following the Mughal court etiquette, they use patka and kamarband 
or girdle. Processions which form a common feature of all ceremonies 
and preparations for which are shown as going on outside the enclosure, 
include elephants and horses gorgeously decorated with ornaments and 
hai nesses, with their bridles held by their attendants in their own 
respective colours. The trumpeters who arc in the forefront of the 
procession to proclaim victory or royal rejoicings are shown on the top 
of the miniature. The processions terminate with some sort of feast 
or refreshments (which is described elsewhere from Plate 88 of Lhe Jaipofe 
Razm Nama). 

In Plate V we see the use of a palki for carrying the bride, a practice 
of Mughal times, probably adopted by the Hindus during Akhar's 
time. 

As regards the pastimes of the princely class of people, the artist has 
shown them playing at Dice in palaces, the losers being indicated 
below. 

The battle is illustrated by Plates VI, VII, IX. Horses, elephants, 
bahalis and Raihs or chariots appear as the chief means of war-transport. 
The chariots have four wheels and the Bahalis only two. At the time of 
the fight, only the warrior and his driver occupy the Rath with a view 
(it seems) to avoid disturbance in the course of the action. The rank of 
the warriors is seen from their respective standards in battle-array. 

As regards arms, the arrows and bows were the chief weapons of those 
days when the enemy was fought at a distance. The finest specimens 
of arrows are shown in Plate III, by the side of Arjuna during the 
Svayamvara. Princes were specially trained in archery. Many other 
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miniatures of the Mughal period can testify to this. In close combat, maces 
(Cur?) or swords or daggers of varied types were employed. Plate VII 
depicts varieties of swords, daggers, etc. Every officer was expected to 
carry one dagger in his belt. It will not he out of place to mention here 
that Indian swords were well-known among the Arabs from early times. 
Many Arab poets of the early days of Islam and even before Islam, have 
composed verses in praise of Indian swords and arrows. 

The following are some of the weapons found in the miniatures : — 
Maces, Ploughs, Tridents, Swords of various types, Darts, Arrows which 
produced fire, water, etc. and Nooses. 

PlaLe Villa gives us an idea ol a Mughal court-scene with its 
etiquette, although its main theme is different. The courtiers and other 
attendants properly dressed occupy their seats at the court according 
to their rank. Any one else who had to appear at the court was also 
expected to he properly dressed to keep up the dignity of the couil. 
In this Plate Gindhari and other ladies who are shown as addressing 
Bhlsma are well dressed and wear valuable ornaments. The artist 
has been influenced by the atmosphere in which he himself had been 
brought up. It is rather the dignity of the Mughal court with its special 
treatment of ladies at the courts that is reflected in this figure of 
Gandhuri, 

In the same Plate (Villa) in the forefront of the court, music and 
dance are going on. This was an important feature of the court 
of those days, with the Naqqar Khana in action. Three men on the 
left make up this Naqqar Kh5na ; one is playing on the flute, the second 
holds the cymbals and the third beats the drums. This Naqqar Khana 
was generally placed in a canopy of the deohris (porches) which was 
an annexe of this court, but the artist represents it as an important 
feature of the court itself. 

Almost every miniature reflects the dignity of the couit and the 
distinguished position of its nobility. Shamianahs or umbrellas over the 
heads of the chiefs was a sign of royal dignity. 

Other miniatures of these manuscripta of the Razm Nama similarly 
give us ample opportunity to study the Mughal customs of those 
days. 
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The Miniatures of the Return Nama from the point of view of Art. Unlike 
Western art, the oriental art of painting bears only two dimensions, and 
there 'ore raises many problems : such as the faithful expression of the 
artists’ imagination on the surface of the paper ; the depicting of the many 
sides of his imagination on one miniature as an independent chapter or 
section of the work undertaken ; and the dominant presentation of 
central theme. In spite of these limitations we find that every picture of 
the Razm Nama is like a chapter of the Ma,habharata, as far as the central 
idea is concerned. It is often alleged that Oriental artists, particularly 
those of India, are incapable of keeping in view the principles of 
perspective and this mars the real value of the picture from an artistic 
point of view. But when we carefully study the miniatures of the 
Razm Nama, we find them quite up to the standard, although they may 
not appeal to modern artists. The artist covers as many aspects of one 
theme in one picture as he can visualise in his imagination. For instance, 
plate 88 in which “ Yudhishthira, Krishna and Pandavas hold a great feast 
at Hastinapur before the horse is set at liberty ”, is the joint work of 
Daswanth and Bhura. It was natural for the artists to keep in view the 
Mughal palaces and their celebrations of such royal banquets. The 
artists first give the outside wall of the palace wiLh a gate through which 
the guests have to enter. After it the interior of the palace begins 
where the guests assemble and the adjoining left-end of the palace is 
reserved for the cooks who are seriously busy in preparing the dishes. 
Just beyond it, table-covers are arranged whereon guests are dining in 
rows, just as the Musalmans do. The upper apartment on the left side 
of the palace aie full of women having their separate dining arrangement. 
It is interesting to note here that guests of the two sexes arc being served 
separately by waiters of the appropriate sex. There is the grandeur of 
the palace with all its architectural beauty. It will be obvious thus that 
the artists have covered many aspects in one miniature successfully 
from the perspective point of view. The same can be seen in 
the miniatures reproduced here. In Europe only of late one 
variety of perspective named “ Isometric Projection " covers many 
aspects of the objects to be drawn. . The features of the faces and the 
expressions of our figures also are worthy of study. 

Prototypes of these Miniatures.— A casual glance at the miniatures of 
the Razm Nama may lead to the idea that they belong 
to some illustrated edition of the Shahnama of Firdousi Jjut a little 
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observation reveals that they belong to some Indian epic. Here we 
reproduce only two miniatures, one from the Razm Name (Plate Villa) 
and the other from the Memoirs of Babur at the Bodleian, Oxford 
(Fig. 2). The latter represents the rejoicings at the birth of Humayun 
and is drawn by some Persian artist and the former depicts the scene 
of the Mahabharata in which Bhikam (Bhisms) is shown at the court and 
Gandharl, the mother of Duryodhana is addressing him. It is signed 
by Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrazi. If both these miniatures are studied side 
by side, they appear to be either the work of one artist or the Indian 
artist has followed the former, as far as the sketching and planning of 
the theme are concerned. The Indian artist has mo:t successfully put 
on Indian attires on his figures and the influence of Mughal court-life 
and atmosphere is obvious. In some cases the architectural details of 
the building look so realistic as to reproduce the atmosphere of some 
Mughal monument. 

The following were the symbols on the bannei of some of the great 
chiefs 02 . 


Bbima 

— A Standard with a lion on the top. 

Arjuna 

— A Standard with an ape, the Hanuman. 

Duryodhana 

— An elephant. 

Kama 

— 

Kripa 

- Ahull. 

Vrishasena 

— A peacock. 

Madra 

- Sila. 

Jarasandha 

— A bear. 

Somadatta 

— The moon. 

Pradyumna 

— A Crab. 


Finally, we find that the Persian version of the Mahabharata, prepared 
at the instance of Akbar enabled the masses to study this epic as a book 
of general interest. Later on other scholars tried to conveit it into 
elegant prose or verse. One of them Hajji Rabi Anjab’s is worthy 
of mention. 63 He was a native of Spain and cams to India through Iran 


62 Henctley, Introduction to the Razm Nairn, 
** BM. Eporton, 1036, p. 7|1. 
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after staging there for about thirty years, and made a metrical translation 
of the eighteen parvas of the Mahubharata. 

Apart from it, this Persian version of the Mahahharata has been used 
as a source of history by historians for their accounts of uncicnl India, 
especially by those who could not utilise the original Sanskrit sources. 
Among these, Muhammad Qasim Firishta comes fust who says in the 
introduction to his history 64 that he used the Persian translation of the 
Mahabharaia made by Akbar’s command, as his source for an account 
of the Hindus and of ancient India. Similarly Sujan Rai did the same 
in his Khulasatul-Tawarikh . 65 Thus, Akbar’s interest of Hindu 
classics gave a great impetus to the study of pure Hindu culture, through 
the medium of these Persian versions. 


64 (Bombay Edition). Vol. I, p. 6 ; Briggs irons., Vol. I, LIII-L1V. 

65 Ed. by Zafar HaBan, Delhi, 1918, p. 4. 
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APPENDIX A 

List of Mughal Miniature-Painters 

Their signed miniatures are available from the following illustrated 
works found in various collections. The list bears their Serial ‘ No.' 
as a reference. 

1 . Romance of Amir Hamza. 

( a ) Die Indischen Miniature Das Hamzae — Romance im 
Osterrischen Museum fur kunst und Industrie in Wien in 
Auderen Ammlunger von Heinrich Gleek Mit einen 
wiederberstellung des Ramantextes, 10farbigen40schwarzen 
Luchtdruck toftcn und 48 Abbihdunger. Amal-Una- 
Verlong, Wien, 1925. 

(/>) Victoria Albert Museum, Collection and others. 

2. Razm Nama, Jaiporc (Ms. in Lhe List No. I) Thomas H. HendlEY, 

Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 4 vols. London, 1884. 
Vol. IV devoted to the Razm Nama with 148 Miniatures. 

3. Razm Nama, Simla (Ms. in the List No. 2). 

4. Razm Nama, Baroda (Ms. in the List No. 3). 

5. Razm Nama, Maggs Bros., London, Bibliotheca Asiatica, No. 452, 

1924. 

6. Razm Nama, Mr. Justice R, B, Becket, Lahore. 

7. Razm Nama, Edwards Goldston, Ltd., London, An illustrated 

Catalogue of Persian and Indo Persian Works of Art, 1931. 

8. Tarikh^Khandan-i-Timuriyah, Catalogue of the Arabic and 

Persian Mss. in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, Vol. 
VII, (Indian History), pp. 40-48, Patna, 1921, by K. B. M. 
Abdul Muqtadir. 

9. Indian Paintings under the Mughals, Percy Brown, Oxford 1924, 

10. Babur Nama, Ms. B. M. ar. 3714. 

Mo-u Bk Y 62—24 
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1 1 . Babur Nama, Alliert Museum (SK.) London. 

12. Darab Nama, Ms. B. M. or 4615. 

13. Khamsa-i-Nizami , Dyon Perrings Collection, Paris. 

14. Baharistan (Jami), Ms., Bodleian Library, Oxford, Elliot, 254. 

15. Akbar Nama (only Miniatures), Victoria Albert Museum (SK.) 

London. 

16. Akbar Nama, A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London, 

17. Shah Nama, Ms. B. M. Add. 5600. 

18. Ayyar-i-Danish, Ms. A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

10. Yogaoasista, Ms. A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

20. Ajaibu l-Mal(hiuqai , Ms. A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

21 . DiWan-i-Hqfiz, Ms. Ram Pur, State Library. 

22. Anwar-i-'Suhaili, Ms. B. M. Add. 18579. 

23. Indian Drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museums (SK.), London, 

by C. Stanley CLARK, 1 922. 

24. Shah Jahan's Album, A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

25. Miscellaneous. 

Scattered miniatures found in the following collections with 
signatures of artists are arranged as below : — 

A. J. India Office Library, Johnson Collection which contains 67boolcs, 

B. Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

C. Marteau et Vaver, Miniature Persanes, Paris. 

D. Ghose, Ajit, Collection, Calcutta, Islamic Culture Hyderabad. 

1934, pp. 

E. Bhagavata-Purana, (B.O.R.I.) Code, P. K. An Illustrated Ms. 

copied in A.D. 1648. New Indian Antiquary, July, 1938. 

F. Shah Nama, Windsor Castle, referred to By Sir Arnold. 
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G. The Yasudah, (Hindi-Monthly) July 1928. 

H. Miniature Painting and Painters of Persian, India and Turkey, 

by F. R. Martin, London, 1912. 

I. The Collection of Bahadar Singh Singhi, Calcutta. 

The Artists marked thus * are also mentioned in the following 
texts ; — 

(а) Ain-i-Akbarl, v. 1, p. 108, (Tr. B1). 

(б) Maathir-i-Rahimi, v. iii. pp. 1681-88. 

(c) Memoirs of Jahangir (Tr. by Bev & Rogers) v. I, 248. 


Name. 

‘"Ali'lul Hamid 


Abdul Karim 

..24. 

Ahdullnli 

. . 6, 10. 

AbduVSalim 

.. 13, 22. 

'AMu’s-Samad. Sayyid 


‘Aliid NadimVZamnn 

C, pi. 229. 

Mashhadi . 

"Abu'l-Hnsun 

. . 22, 24. 

Ahmad 

.. 16. 

Ahrnnd Kasbmiii 

.. 4. 

‘Alam 

.. 23. 

*A1i S. Mukhlis 

. 8. 

Amiru’l-Utrmrn 

. , B. Douce or, 
a I. 

Anand 

.. 18. 

Anant 

.. 8, 16, 18,23. 

Amin Chand 

.. 24. 

Ani* 

.. 2. 

Ams Chela 

..2. 

Anup 

.. A.i. 15,64. 

Anup Chatar 

Anup Chatar Singh 


*Aqa Riza 

.. 22. 

Aqa SahibuV-Zaman 

.. 23. 

Asi 

. . 8, 15, 18. 

BShD 

.. 2. 

BfibQ Naqqash 

.. 16. 

BfibO HitSd 

.. 14. 

Bshan £>* ^ 

. 4,5. 

Balchand 

.. 14, 23. 24. 

Bandi ^ 

.. 15. 

mo- 1 i Bk Y 62 — 24d 


Name. 


Bandi Kalan 

. 18. 

Banwnli Kahn 

,. 15. 

Bun wall Khurd 

.. 15. 

Banwari 

.. 2, 3, IQ. 17. 

Banwari Kalan 

.. 18. 

Banwari Khurd 

..4,18. 

Baqn 

.. 4. 

*Baflawnn 

.. 1,2, 3, 8, 15. 

Bhag (Pak or Phak) 

.. 4, 18,24. 

Bhaawao 

. . 2. 8, 10, 12, 
20. 

BHagwati 

.. 17. 

Bhawam 

.. 4, 10, 15. 

Bhawani Kalan 


Bhim Gujarati 

. . 10, 13. 

Bhim Jeo Gujarati 

. . 8. 18. 

Bboi Raj 

.. A.j.18. 

Bhupal Singh 

. . B. Douce, 3. 

Bhur 

.. ft. 19. 

BHurS 

.. 8. 

Bhurah 

.. 2,8,10. 12. 

Bichitr 

.. 24. 

• Bihzad 

.. 8, 12. 

Bilal Habshi 

.. 5. 

■"Biahendas 

.. II, 19. 

Bol Chand 

.. A. i, 25, 

Bola 

.. 17. 

Bulaqi 

.. 4. 

BulSqi s. Ghulam *Ali 

.. 5. 

Chand. Muhammad 

..A.j, 23. 

Chetarbhuj 

. . 2, 12, 
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Name Name 


Chftttar Chat 

B. Douce oi 

Cur D i 

22 


C 4 

Haidci Knshmui 

8 

Chiiai 

15 

1 lajji 

4 

Chitra 

15 

H ijji Ghuinm 1 I»i an 

B Qusloy 171 

Chitdiman a/ias Kalyw Da? 

15 : A j 58. 

Hnn 

15 

Chitar Muni u-'-a 

15 

Hario 

22 

D 1 Chand 

A j,5B 

'"Hau Bails 

12. 19 

^Daswanth 

1.2 8 

Mani- 

24 

Daulat 

13.18 

llas an 

B Ousle> 

Daulat ? Dadd 

6 


Add 170 

Daulat Kalan 

25 

HZshiin 

24 

Deo (Dev) 

8 

Hnshims Yahyn 

5 

Deoji (Dev]i) 


Hunhai 

24 

Dcvdat 

24 

Husain 

4, 8. 15,22 

Devu Gujarati 

8. 11 

llusain Naqqasli 

10 

Dhamaj 

10 16. 18 

Husain Ustld 


DlianO 

4 8. 10. 12 

Ibrahim 

18,20 


18 

Ibr him Knliai 

5, 10 12, 15 

Dhanun 

8 

Ihiahim Kashmm 

12 

Dhoram das 

8. 12, 13. 15, 

Ibrahim 1 nhori 

12 


16 

ilhh 

14. 15 

Dharnm Da? Tundn 

18 

‘lin'd 

10 

Durgah 

11, 12, 15 

Inn in Ouli 

18 

Faqirullah 

R Ou ley 

In’iyat 

lb, 19 


Add 170 

Innyal Khviorad 

lb 

rnrrukh 

3 8, 10. 12 

‘Inftyntullah Siyyid 



15. 16 

Iqh il 

2, 12 

Fmrukh Beg 

15. 

Lhai j-***-* \ 

15 

Farrukh Chela 

2 10. 12 n 

*■ lagan 

2, 8, 10, 15 

*Fanukh Kalan (Qalmaq) 

9 

lagan Nath 

8. 10. 15, 18 

r mukh Khurd 

12 

lag Jiwon 

?, 3. 4, 0 

Farrukh JVomi 

16 

lag Jiwnn Kalan 

9 

Fath Chand 

A , 11,22 

Jaim 

15 

Fittu 

4.5 

Jala! Qidi 

24 

Fazl 

6 

Jamshed 

4.5,7 

Firozs Sumbal 

4 

Jaswanihn 

2 

GayZn Chind 

9 , A i 22 

lhar Mai 

A j 25 

Ghulam 

B Ousley 1 73 

Kali CHeU 

18 

Ghulam All 

Ghulam Rizn 

2.3 

* KaluBahtul 

B Land oi 

145 

Ghulam Ikhla? 

9 

Kalu Lahori 

12 

Gobind 

5. 10 

Kalyan Das (Chataibhuj) 


Gobmd Rai 

A j 25 

Kama! 

8 

Gobind (? ) Shankar 

9 

Kamali Chela 


Gobmd Singh 

A i,5i r 42 

Kamil Kashmiri 

9 

Govardhan 

9, 18. 

Kanha If 

2,3.8, 12,15. 

Guleh Rni U<1iuL 

■ A j 24 

20,21. 
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Noun 


kaiiL (Cans) 

ft 

KinkSnigh 

13 

Kmntn Cluuul 

12 

Kaum D"d 

18 

Kn&hmn D*s» La* 

16 

Kashnuu (2) 

8 

"Kesu 

2 10, 15, 19 

Kesu Das 

2 

Kesu Gujarati 

18 

Kesu Kahai 

9 13 

Kesu Kalfin 

9 12,15 

Kt'u Khuid 

2, 9 15 18, 

20 

Khan~i- Daman (Khammvaii) 

9 

Khun 

9, 14, 18 

Khom Khuid 

18 

Khartum 

4. 

Khunan Sangtiash 

8.15 

Khomkai 

8 

‘Khcm Kill on 

2, 3, 10. 

12 16 

kituu Km in Sunk t insh 

15 

Kln/r 

14 

Khizi s Niii/ 

5 

Khumiui Sangtiash 

9 

KhusuiU Quit 

10 

*Khwaja Abdus-Snmad 

1, 14 

KulQ Lrthot i 

12 

Lab 

? 

Lachlunan 

C 

Lachhman Smqh 

A J,1 

i, La 6 l 

. 2,8,14,15 

La 6 l Chand 

24 

Ulo 

2 

Lek Raj (Lekh R*n) 

9 

Lohanka 

.. 8 

+ Madho 

3, 8, 15, 17, 
22 

Madho GujataU 

4,14 

Madho Kalan 

.. 2,9,12.15, 
18. 

Madho Kliuid 

2, 9, 12. 15 

Maharaj Kalan 

9 

’’Mahesh 

2, 10, 14, 20 

Makes ha («>) 

. 2. 

Mahebh (s.) Narnyon 

.. 2. 


Naim.. 


Mali Muhammad 

15 

Makat 

4, 18 

Makra 

10 

Man i^yo 

2 

Manah (Manh) rtr** 9 

8 

Mam 

2 

Masud 

A J 22 

Mchi Chand 

9 

Manohai 

8. 10, 13 15, 

16 

"Mansui (Niduu l- 6 Aar) 

15,23 

Mansur Nnqqash 

10 

Mathra (Muthra) 

9,12 

Matohra (Mafchora)!^* 

8 

Meto Das 
*Mi3n Nadim 

C 

Mu ok 

3 

Mir Hasan 

10 

Mil Hashim 

24 

Mir Muhammad 

9; A J 9,5- 

TVlir Sayyid ‘Ah labrtzi 

1 3 

Mu Tahawwar Khan 

17 

Mir Taqi (Naqi 

16 

Mirzi Ghulam 

22 

'Miskm (Maskm) 

2,8 12.15 

Miskina 

2.8 

Miskm Muhammad 

A J, 21,58. 

Modi Listed 

A J 18 

Mohan 

22 

Mohan (s ) ShanUi 

Mohan Singh 

9 

Muhammad ‘Abid 

Muhammad Afzal 

9 

Muhammad 'Ashiq 
Muhammad TaqiniUah Khan 


Muhammad Kashmiri 

8 

Muhammad Murad 

. 9 

Muhammad Nadir 

9 

Muhammad Rjzn 

22. 

Muhammad Sharif 

2 

Muhammad Yosuf 

2 

*Mukflnd 

2, 8. 13-16 

Mukfairs Bichiti 

F. 

MukhliB 

. 2, 8, 10. 12, 
14, 15. 


Mukhlw 'Alt 


.. 8 . 
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Naim*. 

Mul Chanel 

Mulla Shall Muhammad 

Muni 

Munir (?) 

■‘’Muahfiq 

Nadir Baland Iqbal 
Nadir Khan 
Nadir Muhammad 
Nadi ru^z-Zan win 

Nainan 
Nama 
Naman 
Nana (Nan ha) 

Nand 

Nand Cwaliun 

Nand S. Ram Das 

Nandi S. Ram Das 

Nanlia 

Nanwa 

NaqqSsh 

Naiaynn 

Nar Singh 
Nini 

Odar Singh 
Paramjiv 
PwwrvjW Gujarati 
Paras 

Paras Kahar 
Pars* 

Pidarath (Padarath) 

Pir Muhammad 
Qftbil 

Qabul Ahmad 
Qabul Chela 
QSsrm 

Rahman Quia 
Rai Anup Chatar 
Rai Cliatarman 

Rai Path Chand 
Rai Jhat Mai 
Rai Utam Chand 
Raja Manohar Singh 
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‘Rfiiu 

2,0. 

a. 

RSm l Xu. 

2,8. 10.11. 

2, 15, is. 2ft, 

Rftm Sidvii 

0; A.J. 1. 

2. 

Rao Gobi nd Singh 

O.A.J.1. 


Ru/iullah 

B. Dr nice (>i 

9. 


a 3. 

A. J, 58. 

SiUiq 

5. 

9. 

Sahifa Biinu 

25. 

B, Douce Ot 

Sahu 

8 . 

1 : A. J, 67. 

Sain Das 

14. 

9. 

Salman 


18. 

SaUm Quli 

22. 

8. 

SaUvahana 
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Somand 

9. 

18. 

Sank (Sang or Sing) 

8. 

8, 10, 13. 

Sankjiv S. Surjiv Gujarati 

4. 

14. 

Sankrun • 

2. 

15. 

Sanku 

8. 

8, 12, 15, 

"‘Sanwala 

2. 10, 12, 1 1. 

2. 


15, 16, Itt. 

8. 

Sftijan 

10, 12. 

2, 4, 8, 10, 12, 

Sarvvan 

H. 

15. 

Sawan Nami 

15. 

13, 15, 18. 

Slinh Muhammad (M"lla Slinl 

.... 

23. 

Mohde). 


A.j,42. 

Shaikh Sananllah 

I). 

2. 

Sham (Shi yam) 

10. IB. 

a «. 

Sham Das 

A.U7. 

2-5, 8. 10,12, 

Shankar 

2, 15, 16, 18. 

15, 18. 

Shankar Gujarati 

10, 12, 18. 

12. 

Shari! 

2. 

2. 

Sheru S. Nohir 

5. 

10, 16, 18, 

Shihabu’d Din (SuhaMm) 

E. 

22,23. 

Shimal 

17. 

A.J.58, 

Shiv Das 

10, 12, 14, 17. 

4. 

Shiv Das Nanti 

14. 

15. 

Shiv Raj Gujarati 

18. 

15. 

Simah Khan 

9. 

17. 

Singha Ig^*-** (ShaoM 

7. 

22, 

Sital D«b 


A.J.21. 

Sukli Jiwan 

2. 

A. J, 24. 50, 

Suleyman Kalan 

14. 

20. 

Sur (Sura) 

9. 

A.J.7. 

Sur Das 

15, 16, 18. 

A, J, 22. 

Sur Das S. Iehar 

7, 10. 

A.J.21. 

Sur Gujarati 

9,10. 

A.J.4. 

Suraj 

8. 
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SuCJdll 

2. 4, 8, 
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■ 8.18 

Sin Sinq 

16 
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.. 10,12 

Taqi (Nqi 

.. 16 

'Toiri 

2 . 

Tara Chanel 

. 12 

Tara Kalan 

. 15. 

Teh Chdiid 

• AJ.1 


iinalcm Rfo Singh 
Thirpi (Tirpal) 
Tinyya 
Tuli i 


TuIm Kalan 
Tulii Khun! 
Utam Chuid 


Ya^qub Kashin 
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Statement showing the contents of Persian Manuscripts of the Razm Nama ( Mahabharata ) in various Collections 
"‘For miniatures and their artists see Appendix C 
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The writer fcels his duty to express his sincere gratitude to the following persons for supplying particulars of the MSS. of the Razm \aioa in thei r charflt and some 
^formation from the catalogues of foreign collections which were not available here: — Khan Bahadur Mauhi Muhammad Shah. Chairman, Punjab Lniiersit - Library, 
•ahore; Mr. S- S. Seth, Librarian, Punjab University Library; Prof. Muhammad Iqbal, Oriental College, Lahore: Maulana Imtiayz All Khan 1 Arshi. Supennterde-t Stazc 
Jbrary, Ram Pur ; The Curator, State Museum and Picture Gallery, Baruda. 



List of Books translated into Persian from Sanskrit at AMbar’a Court, 

t . Atharbed by Boday On I and others. 

2. Bhagwad Gita by Faizi and other, Ain-i-Akbaxi, 103-5. 

3. Gangodhar by Ahu'l Fazl (ib), 

4. Harivamaa by Maulana Sheri (ibi), 

5. Jog-Bashishta translated inA.H. 1002 [1598 A. D.l by one MauUna Faramuli ; a native of 
F araniul near Kabul. It wa3 illustrated by court Artists of Akbar. This original Ms. with 
illustrations is with Mr. A. C. Beatty. 

6. Katha Sarit Sagara, Badayflnf, II, 401-2. 

7. Ktshen Joshi by Abu 'I- Fazl, op. cit. 

8. Lilavatj by Faizi. AA. op. cit 103-5. 

9. Mahabhoruta, described above. 

1 0. Mahesh Mohanand by Abu’l-Fazl, AA. op. cit. 103-5. 

11. Nal Daman by Faizi , Ibid. 

12. SinghSsam Battifi by Bodayuni, II Carons.) 186 ; and it wna Called Nama-i’Khird Afea. 

13. ItumayaTia by Badayuni and others, II CTrana.) 378. 

Col. H. B. Hanna claimed to possess Akbnr’s copy of the Ramayana with 129 full page 
illuatrationa signed by the artists Catalogue of Indo-Peraiwi Pictures and Mss. collected by 
Col. H. B. Hanna, 27, London, 1890 cited by Mr. Wilkinson in his ‘the Library of Chester Beatty 
a Catalogue, XXVII. 

Mulla Masih of Panipat had made a poetical version of the Ram#®?* 1 during Jahangir’s reign. 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 1939, 914, 1662' * Presidential Address’ of 
Dr, Tara Chand to the Mughal Section. 

14. Tajalc on Astronomy by Muhammad Khan of Gujarat, Ain. 103-5, 

15. Treatise of Elephants by Mulls Sheri, Darbar Akbari, 5th ed/ Lahore, 1939, 770. 
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